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REPORT. 



To the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island: 

The Board of Education, in presentiag their Sixteenth 
Annual Report, are gratified in being able to state that our 
achook are gradually gaining in influence and power. In 
comparing their present condition with the past, they are 
confident that, through the earnest and indefatigable labors 
of our State Commissioner and the increasing influence of 
our Normal School, they are making commendable pro- 
gress and improvement. 

There appears to be in the public mind a deeper interest, 
and a higher appreciation of the very great value of educa- 
tion than at any former period. Parents are becoming more 
and more profoundly impressed with a deeper respon- 
sibility resting upon them in providing means for the very 
best practical education possible for their children, wisely 
deeming it by far the richest legacy they can leave them. 

While it should ever be the aim of all true friends of edu- 
cation to give the greatest possible efficiency to all our 
schools, a wise caution is often necessary that radical changes 
and novelties in modes and methods in teaching should not 
be adopted without due consideration. "Prove all things," 

DigmzedbyGoOgle 



8 REPOBT OP THE STATE BOAKD OP EDUCATION. 

ia evidently a very wise precept. The science and art of 
teaching is the noblest of all arts, and teachers should ever 
be earnestly seeking for the collected wisdom and experience 
of the past. It is far wiser to correct and improve old 
methods than to ignore them entirely and to substitnte those 
that are new and not successfully tried in their places. That 
the eminent scholars and teachers of the past did not know 
how to learn or to teach, and that their methods were radi- 
cally and fundamentally erroneous, none but tyros and vain 
theorists have the boldness and audacity to assert. 

Improved methods are sometimes misapplied. Oral 
teaching, with visible objects to illustrate and give definite- 
ness to new facts and truths, especially to young pupils, is 
invaluable and cannot be overestimated ; but when it takes 
the place of test-books, or is employed to explain what is 
already familiar to the pupils, and is substituted for their 
studious efforts, it is positively injurious. The attempt to 
teach History or Geography orally without text-books and 
maps, is evidently absurd. 

While too much time in school is often spent in teaching 
the mere technicalities and abstruse rales of grammar, there 
is a disposition to underrate grammar, as a study, in our 
Grammar Schools. This is an error that should be carefully 
^voided. To use language correctly to express thought, 
both in speaking and in writing, is not only one of the first 
things, but the last to be taught in school. And this can be 
acquired only by a daily exercise of its use, and by learning 
such rules and directions as clearly show how the best writers 
and speakers use language. And there can be no better 
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mental trainiDg and discipline than the daily practise of ana- 
lyzing sentences coataioing the beat thoughts of the best 
acholars, and in correctiag faulty modes of expression, by 
applying definite rules. A violation of the principles of 
grammar is one of the most obvious faults of an imperfect 
education, as no one can think accurately who cannot ex- 
press his thoughts correctly and in accordance with estab- 
lished use. 

The highest aim of a teacher should be to lead his pupils 
gradually to use their own powers and to think for them- 
selves. The trae value of education consists not so much in 
the amount and variety of knowledge as in the vigor and 
discipline that the mind gains in its pursuit. The power to 
concentrate all the energies of the mind upon any particular 
subject is far superior to any amount of acquisition. There 
is a similar tendency to undervalue the culture of the mem- 
ory, because it has been often burdened and crowded with 
unexplained words and facts. There are not a few who 
seem disposed to ignore its culture almost entirely, forget- 
ting the fact that knowledge that is not treasured in the 
memory is comparatively worthless. It is undoubtedly true 
that a highly cultivated memory is one of the most valuable 
of all mental acquisitions. A scholar without a cultured and 
retentive memory is like a merchant with an empty safe, or 
with one without a key. 

All knowledge, to be permanently valuable, must have the 
moral bases of truth and duty ; and that education is the 
most perfect and complete that enables a child to subject 
the impulses of his lower nature to the control and direction 
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of tbe higher. Teachers should never forget that to unfold 
and develop, in perfect harmony and full vigor, the original 
beauties and capacities of the youthful mind, and so to com- 
bine and to direct all its energies as to beautify and adorn 
the life, is the noblest work of man. And they should be 
also constantly and seriously impressed with the vital truth 
that knowledge that is not so wrought into character as to 
ennoble it not only loses much of its power, but may, unless 
wisely directed, become a most potent means for evil. 

Instruction should always be wisely adapted to the age 
and capacity of the pupils, and should be so intimately 
related to previous acquisition that it may be not only ex- 
plained by it, but easily and permanently associated with it. 
To teach young children, for a mere show, to repeat the 
names and technicalities of science, and facts and truths that 
they cannot comprehend, that they may appear to be young 
Solomons or Solons, is simply ambitious folly. For the older 
pupils, when near the end of their school days, the studies 
as far as possible should have special reference to the trades 
and occupation they intend to pursue. Ad industrial edu- 
cation for both boys and girls is not receiving the attention 
its importance demands. 

There is another subject that requires special notice. 
Physical culture is too often overlooked and neglected. 
Many of our schools are crowded with too many studies ; 
pupils are often forced beyond their ability and strength, 
and the different branches are passed over too rapidly, with- 
out sufficient time for reviews and new illustrationa 

While a large number of pupils require to have their minds 
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quickened and stimulated by keeping constantly before them, 
as a motiv^ power, the great value of knowledge, and how it 
can be successfully applied in all the arts and trades of life, 
there is another class who are ambitioiis, with delicate and ner- 
vous temperaments, who should be checked and kept back. 
The sacrifice of health, to gratify the ambition of teachers or 
parents, should not be overlooked or passed by with indif- 
ference. The efforts to acquire knowledge which is often 
ornamental and showy rather than practical, by the sacrifice 
of health, are not only unwise, but often suicidal. When 
physical health has been sacrificed, of what avail will be all 
the treasure of knowledge ? To embellish such minds will 
be to weave 

"One garland more 
To hang npon the bier, to droop and wither there." 

TEE STATE HOME AND SOHOOL. 

The most important event of the year is the establishment 
of the State Home and School. The Board regard this In- 
stitution not only as reflecting honor upon the State, evinc- 
ing its wisdom and humanity, but they look forward to it as 
the dower of the richest blessings to the unfortunate poor 
which will ever cause benevolent hearts to rejoice. 

The Board are sensible of the very great responsibility 
devolved upon them in the management of this school, re- 
garding it as a perennial source of the richest blessings to 
State. They sincerely trust that the evident results in fu- 
ture years will be such as will reflect unfading honors upon 
those who have been the most earnest and active in promoting 
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this noble enterprise. The Board regard with great satis- 
faction the location of this school. The Commissioners ap- 
pointed for this purpose have manifested great foresight and 
wisdom in the choice they made. To have located this 
school on the State Farm, for the sake of an unwise econ- 
omy, wonld have been most unfortunate. Would it be wise, 
humane or Christian to educate and train for the noblest 
purposes of life hundreds of our innocent, unfortunate youth 
with such surroundinga ? However remotely they might be 
located from the penal and reformatory institutions, it would 
have been utterly impossible to have separated the odium 
and disgrace that would have been necessarily associated 
with them. 

Is it not revolting to every sentiment of humanity to add 
ignominy and disgrace to the innocent and unfortunate poor, 
and to brand them with a stigma that they must bear through 
life, and which can never be entirely effaced, that they were 
once, without any fault of their own, residents on the same 
farm with State criminals? 

If there is one Divine precept that enforces a higher obli- 
gation than another, it is this ; " All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 

If it is a noble charity to relieve the sorrows of the suf- 
fering poor, it is far more noble to remove the causes by 
which these are inevitably produced. 

That such an institution as the State Home and School 
is absolutely demanded, not only by the dictates of human- 
ity but by an intelligent foresight of the future welfare of 
the State, cannot be doubted by any one who has a correct 
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knowledge of the many hundreds of youag children whose 
early training and cultare are now most lamentably neg- 
lected. Many of these are with their poor parents in the 
different almshouses, some are orphans, and others belong to 
families that are poor, and that have but little or no strict 
discipline, so that their children mainly care for themselves, 
and follow their own wayward impulses. 

It is now an acknowledged fact that the training and cul- 
ture children receive between the ages of five and fifteen 
determine, in a vast majority of cases, what their future 
manhood shall be. It has been ascertained, by careful in- 
quiry and examination, and from the confessions of the in- 
mates themselves that are in our penal and reformatory 
institutions, and even in many of our almshouses, that their 
early family and school training was most sadly deficient. 

It is the constant aim and purpose of the Board to give 
to children entrusted to their care and custody the very 
best education adapted to their age, condition and capacity, 
carefully avoiding all unnecessary expense and what may be 
deemed a luxury — to teach them not only how they ought 
to live, but how to get an honorable living — to assist them 
in the formation of such habits of taste, morals and manners 
as will conspicuously, in social life, adorn manhood and 
womanhood — to inspire them with selfrespect, and to im- 
press upon their tender minds, that their future will be 
mainly such as they make it, aud that success in life depends 
far more upon self control and individual efforts than upon 
any fortunate condition of birth. 

The Board, in making the necessary preparation for the 
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pertnaneot establishment of this school, have fouod the out- 
lay in repairing the old buildings and in erecting new ones 
greater thao was anticipated. The cost in removing large 
stones and rocks, in order to secure good sevrerage and 
drainage, could not have been foreseen. The Board have 
had reference not only to the present, but have looked for- 
ward to the future, and have a confident hope that if this 
school is wisely managed it will not only be an honor to the 
State and add largely to its prosperity, but will bestow rich 
and abundant blessings upon the unfortunate poor — the 
noblest gift of Christian charity. 

It is evident that the present accommodations will not be 
sufficient to receive all who will apply for admission, and 
the Board would therefore recommend that an appropria- 
tion be made for the building of two or more cottages, a 
laundry, the completion of the system of sewerage, and also 
for the increased annual expenses of the school. 

TBUANT LAW. 

It has been evident for years that some wise legislation 
was absolutely necessary to check the increasing evils of 
truancy and absenteeism. The friends of humanity and 
good order have looked with deep feelings of sympathy and 
alarm upon the large number of youth growing up in igno- 
rance, or without a proper education. A law has at length 
been enacted, but there are serious doubts whether it is full 
and explicit enough to meet all cases that may arise. One 
important defect is the absence of any penalty against the 
city or town that neglects to provide for the enforcement of 
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the law. All but ten cities and towns have appointed Tru- 
ant officers and have taken some action in regard to its en- 
forcement, with the most salutary and beneficial results. In 
all the towns of Providence County, excepting the city of 
Providence, this law has been enforced to a greater or less 
extent. 

It is to be regretted that the city of Providence has en- 
tirely ignored the existence of snch a law. Although it 
cannot be denied but that the schools of Providence have 
suffered more from truants and absentees than from all other 
causes combined, and that youthful crime is largely and 
fearfully increasing, and that most of the youth sent to the 
Reform School from this city for the last twenty years have 
been from this class, yet nothing has yet been done even to 
diminish or to check this alarming evil. The attention of 
the School Committee has repeatedly been called to this 
subject, with a full statement of facts; but, for some cause 
that is unknown, they have not deemed it of sufficient im- 
portance even to refer it to a special committee to consider 
and report upon. Does not public sentiment now demand 
that this subject, of such vital importance and so intimately 
connected with the welfare and prosperity of the city and 
State, should receive a respectful consideration and atten- 
tion ? If the present law is defective, its defects shonld be 
pointed out and amended, so that the rights and duties of 
parents should not be necessarily infringed upon ; but it 
should declare emphatically and imperatively that there 
shall not be so large a number of youth roaming our streets 
and growing up in ignorance, and becoming familiar with 
every kind of vice. 
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There is, however, a class of youth who, on account of 
their tender age, ought to be in school, who are employed 
ia factories or elsewhere, on whose earoiags their parents 
depend for their support, and without which they would be 
obliged to go to the almshonse. Such cases should be care- 
fully and humanely considered aod wisely provided for. 

FREE LIBRARIES. 

Our free libraries continue to exert a potent influence in 
aid of the caase of education, by diffusing among all classes 
valuable information on a great variety of subjects. The 
number of free libraries has increased, in ten years, from 
seven to thirty-three, and the number of books from 9,356 
to 113,101. The additions to these libraries have, very 
geuerally, consisted of standard works of great value, such 
as histories, biographies, elementary treatises od science and 
the mechanic arts, furnishiug accurate knowledge in relation 
to agriculture and the various trades and industries. Many 
works also have been added on the sciepce of government, 
on man's social duties as citizen, and a choice selection of 
poetry and fiction. There has been, however, in some in- 
stances, a larger number of books selected of fiction and of 
a miscellaneous and ephemeral character than the Board 
would recommend. It is not from the number of books 
read, but from their character that the most valuable knowl- 
edge is to be gained. A few choice books, carefully and 
thoughtfully read and reviewed, and their facts and truths 
well digested, not only invigorate the mind but furnish it 
with an unfailing treasure that will be the source of its 
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purest and highest CDJoyments, while the rapid and desul- 
tory reading of a variety of miscellaneons and trashy books 
merely for amasement, to excite the imagioation and to 
awaken thrilling emotions, not only weakens and distracts 
the mind but incapacitates it for calm, rational, vigorous 
thought. One of the most unfortunate aod injurious habits 
students form when young is that of too rapid reading and 
thinking. 

Our youth should be especially warned and guarded 
against reading many of the publications that are now being 
issued from the press in the most attractive form. Some of 
these not only contain an insidious poison, so artfully con- 
cealed as not to be readily perceived, but they give false 
views of life's work, its duties and obligations, stimulating 
an intense passion for exciting amusements, which is one of 
the threatening evils of the present age. 

The value of our libraries would be very much increased 
by the selection of competent librarians, who could aid ap- 
plicants for books by giving good advice not only as to what 
to read, but how to read. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Normal School is successfully accomplishing its im- 
portant work in giving a higher education to teachers. A 
full report of its condition and its results will be given by . 
the Principal and the Trustees. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The Evening Schools are generally successful and pros- 
perous, furnishing valuable instruction to a large cl&aa of 
pupils. There is, however, great danger of intrusting these 
schools to the charge of inexperienced teachers. They are 
by far the most difficnlt schools to teach, and should have, 
as far as possible, teachers of the largest experience and 
skill that can be obtained. To employ, through the urgent 
solicitation of their friends, young and inexperienced teach- 
ers for the sake of giving them occupation, is both hazard- 
ous and impolitic. The efficiency of these schools would be 
largely increased if they were so divided or graded th'at the 
adult pupils could be by themselves. With such arrange- 
ments a much larger number of older pupils would attend. 

BHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DEBIQN. 

The School of Design is remarkably successful, and cannot 
be commended too highly. It is doing all that its friends 
could wish with the means at its command. A large num- 
ber of young men are receiving such instruction as will give 
greater skill and increasing value to their labor. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

In the School for Deaf Mutes the Board take a special in- 
terest. These papils make the most touching appeal to the 
tenderest sympathies of humanity. To secure greater effi- 
ciency for this, the Board has obtained the services as Prin- 
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cipal of a teacher of large experieDce in similar institutions, 
and who comes highly recommeDded as one eminently fitted 
for the position. 

In conclusion, the Board would express their gratification 
with the present condition of our schools, and their entire 
satisfaction with their management and the results during 
the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEOKGB PEABODY WBTMORE, 
LUCIUS B. DAELINQ, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
GEORGE A. LITTLEPIELD, 
GEORGE L. LOCKE, 
CHARLES J. WHITE, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
DWIGHT R. ADAMS. 
Providence, Dec. 31, 1885. 
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EEPORT. 



To the Honorable the State Board of Education: 

Gbhtlemen: — T herewith submit my report for the year 
ending December 31, 1885. 

Respectfully, 

ANNA M. BLACK, 

Principal. 
Decehbeb 31, 1885. 
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S0MMAET. 



Nnmber of pupils, from date of opening the school, April 3, 1877, 

to Dec. 31, 1884 50 

Number of pupils who hare entered the school since Dec. 31, 

1884 4 

Whole number who hare attended the school 94 

If umber who have left the school 3? 

Number of pupils, Dec. 31, 1885 27 

Number of girls who have attended school during the year 16 

" boye " " " " " 16 

Whole number of pupils during the year 32 

Average attendance 21.03 

Number congenitally deaf, or made deaf before the age of two. . 15 

Number who lost hearing between the ages of two and four .... 7 

Number who lost hearing after the age of fonr 10 

32 

Number who can hear any tones of the hnman voice 15 

Residences of all who have attended during the year 1885. 

Providence, including Wanskuck 15 

Bumford, East Providence 1 

Eaat Providence 3 

Woodville, North Providence 1 

Pawtncket 2 

Albion 1 

Olney ville 1 

Sonth Scituate 1 
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Valley Falls 

Lonsdale 

Arnold's Mills, Cumberland (boarding in FroTidence) 

Biver Point, Warwick , . 

Centreville, Warwick 

Washington Village, Coventry ■, 

Little Compton, (family living in Ppovidence for the sake of edu- 
cating the child 1 

16 localities 32 

Except in one or two instances, the attendance daring the 
last year has been very regular. There have been two 
changes in the corps of teachers. Miss Katharine H. Aas- 
tin, the Principal since March, 1882, ceased to have charge 
of the school at the close of the last term. There are many 
indications in the school, that during that time she labored 
feithfully and earnestly in the discharge of the absorbing 
and onerous duties of her position, both for the present and 
future prosperity of the school. There was some delay in 
the appointment of her successor, and daring the interval, 
the efficient body of assistant teachers carried forward, not 
only their especial class work, but the additional duties of 
the Principal. The selection was made in October, but the 
new Principal did not arrive until the latter part of Novem- 
ber following. 

The school also made a great step forward, and a press- 
ing need, which had long been felt, was supplied by secnring 
the services of an additional teacher. Although this school 
is young and small as compared with most other State in- 
stitutions, there are very nearly as many grades of advance- 
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ment as in. schools of a larger growth, or in schools in gen- 
eral. 

It shonld be well understood — but I am afraid it is not, 
heace the necessity of reiteration— that the system of in- 
struction employed in this school is that which was long ago 
taught in Germany, the chief home of the oral system, and 
is known as the German or Oral method. It is generally 
admitted that fewer pnpils can be taught by one teacher in 
this than by the manual method. It has been only within 
the last twenty years that this system was adopted in Amer- 
ica, and in that time it has been subjected to changes — our 
national pride would lead us to say improvements — and 
adaptation of appliances to suit our American ideas and 
genius. I may add that since its introduction, eighteen 
years ago, it has been constantly and steadily growing in 
favor and proportions. 

In this method, instruction is given by word of mouth, 
and the recitations of the pupils are oral. Written work 
should always be supplementary. The manual alphabet and 
signs are never taught. The meaning and adaptation of the 
spoken words in the acquirement of general knowledge, es- 
pecially with beginners, are taught and illustrated with ob- 
jects, pictures, and description of size, shape, distance, posi- 
tion, action, etc.; to the full and complete understanding : as 
in the generality of schools, not alone for the deaf, but for 
the hearing also. This, I suppose, accounts for the so often 
reiterated assertion, that " The language of signs or gestures 
is the natural language of mankind." Every influence 
should be brought to bear in encouraging the pupil to make 
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spoken language the medium of thought and the ordinary 
means of communication with the world of hearing people. 
It seems to be expected by many who are so hard to con- 
TiDce, and when cunvinced are of the same opinion still, 
that the utility and advantage of this method should be esti- 
mated by the number of " natural " voices that are devel- 
oped. They seem to forget that many hearing people have 
peculiarities of utterance, occasioned by imperfect vocal 
organization, or, more often, by careless habits of speech. 
The function or practice of such a voice is never doubted, 
or its right to be heard questioned. Did any one ever know 
of a hearing person resorting to the use of a tablet or the 
manual alphabet because of a peculiarity or even unpleasant- 
ness in the sound of his voice? 

" Natural " ! Is not anything natural that belongs to us 
individually, — given by birth or acquired through native 
ability ? Is it not natural for a person afflicted with catarrh 
to have a nasal quality of voice, or head-tone, as it is often 
called ; or one with a bronchial trouble to experience difficul- 
ties in tone or quality called by musicians and elocutionists, 
timbre ? Is it more of a misfortuoe for us to listen to them 
than for them to realize their defect? If, through the want 
of hearing, the voice cannot acquire, or loses some powers of 
inflection, modulation and intonation, should the deaf be 
restricted? "We believe that even imperfect speech and 
speech-reading are better means of communicating with a 
world of hearing and speaking people than the language of 
signs, which, however "natural" to the deaf, is more un- 
familiar than the dead languages to the world at large. If 
we were destined to remove and abide in a foreign country, 
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we would tbink it advisable to acquire a knowledge of the 
language of that country ; and not by any manner of means 
would we be satisfied with the ability simply to read and 
write it, but we would think it positively necessary to learn 
to speak it for purposes of utility as well as pleasure. 

The importance of educating the deaf cannot be estimated. 
Committees have, from time to time, made it their business 
and taken much pains to trace the lives of graduates of 
various institutions for the deaf, and have found in some in- 
stances 90 per cent of them self-supporting — working at 
different trades and professions. I have been told that a 
number of the Government clerks at Washington are deaf. 
A former pupil of this school, a yoang man totally deaf, of 
pleasant, intelligent face and manly bearing, dropped in 
upon us the other day. He has a fluent, pleasing voice, and 
converses with ease and grace. I asked him if he generally 
talked or made use of the tablet in conversing with persons 
in his business connections. He replied, "I always talk, 
and have very little difficulty in understanding others. I 
never tell or remind any one that I am deaf If, as some- 
times happens, a person is hard to understand," Qangh- 
ing] "I manage to keep out of his way rather than tell him 
that I am deaf or ask him to write." This young man is at 
work in one of the machine shops of the city and earns a 
support not only for himself, but for a sister and younger 
brother, and has made some gifts of clothing to some in the 
school that need such assistance. Is it any wonder that his 
teachers look upon him with respect and pride? 

Teachers of the deaf are sometimes called fanatics, and 
why not? The whole up- building of the speech, intellect 
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and character of deaf childrea is a peculiarly slow and deli- 
cate work : not to be accomplished in a half-hearted, meth- 
odical manner, but demanding the utmost indomitable ener- 
gy and patience ; and, in its results, calculated to inspire its 
teachers to the loftiest heights of enthusiasm. 

We would that every member of this community and all 
others were awakened to that degree of interest, that would 
prompt them to seek out and report to the proper authori- 
ties, the names of those children, — and we feel there are 
many such, — too deaf to be benefitted by attendance at an 
ordinary school, and who are too often neglected, or whose 
parents think they are too poor to make the exertion to 
send them to a school designed especially for such. There 
are many possible ways of pushing forward, by effort and 
liberality, the education of the deaf in this city and State, 
and raising this good and important work to a higher stand- 
ard. 

ANNA M. BLACK. 
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GIFTS RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR 1885. 



Rubbers and other Shoes. — From the "Children's Mission" con- 
neoted with the First and Westminster Congregational Charches. 

Clothing. — From "The IrrepresBible Society," Mrs. Edward G. 
Billings, Mrs. J. 0. Austin, Mrs. Alvin JohusoD, Mrs. G. P. Wood- 
ley, Miss Olney, Thomas Burns. 

Cards and Ornaments. 

Candy and Fruit. 

Specimens fof Cabinet. — From Mary E, Swift, Bertha GoodBpeed, 
Amey Wallace, William Morlock, Mrs. George M, Woodley. 

Publications. — "Nebraska Mute Journal," from Nebraska Inatita- 
tion for the Deaf; "Mute Companion," from Minnesota Institution; 
"Deaf Mute Optic," from Arkansas Institution; "Our Children's 
School Journal," from Western New York Institution; "Kentucky 
Deaf Mute," from Kentucky Institution; "Students' Workshop," 
Healdsburg, Cal.; "Readings in Line Writing," from Dr. A, Graham 
Bell, Washington, D. C; "Maryland Bulletin," from the Maryland 
School for the Deaf and Dumb; "Kansas Star," from the Kansas 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb; "Deaf Mute 
Progress," Indianapolis, Ind.; "Howard Times," from Sockanosset 
School, Howard, R. I. 
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STUDIES PURSUED DURING THE TEAR 1885. 



LOWEST DIVISION. 

Drill to ArticulatioQ. 

Lessons in reading from Monroe's Chart. 

Exercises in Lip-reading. 

Names of miscellaneous objects. 

" " persons in the school-room. 

" " parts of the body. 

" " articles of clothing. 
Numerala 
Colors. 

Description of pictures. 
Verbs. 

Phrases and simple sentences. 
Peet's Language Lessons. 
Questions of practical value. 
Simple addition. 

Drawing : Kindergarten books ; Tile- patterns with colored 
pencils. 

Miscellaneous work. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Articulation and Lip-reading. 
Latham's Reader. 
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Parker & Marvel's Supplementary Reading for Primary 
Schools. 

Hntton's Qnestion Book. 

Exercises in asking and answering questionst 

" " defining words. 

" " forming sentences. 

" " writing descriptions of pictures. 
Addition, Subtraction, Simple Multiplication. 
Geography commenced. 

Drawing: Forbriger's Tablets; Tile-patterns with colored 
pencils. 

Miscellaneous work. 

FIB8T DIVISION. 

Articulation exercises. 

Lip-reading exercises. 

Language lessons, prepared by teacher and memorized by 
pupila 

Stickney's Language Lessons. 

Journals and letters. 

Cornell's First Steps in Geography, and other exercises 
in Geography. 

MS. lessons on History of the United States. 

Arithmetic : through Long Division and simple examples 



Drawing; Forbriger's Tablets; Tile-patterns; Painting 
on silk. 

Miscellaneous work. 
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TO PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN. 



This school is for the benefit of children incapacitated 
through deafness or dumbness, total or partial, for receiving 
proper instruction in common schools. . 

The aim of the school is to teach deaf children to use the 
English language with the spontaneity, correctness and en- 
joyment of hearing children, as far as this is practicable. 

The more advanced and intelligent pupils are taught the 
higher branches of education, but the actual use of the Eng- 
lish language is considered of first importance. 

It is very desirable that deaf children be sent to school at 
as early an age as possible — especially if they are also dumb. 
A parent will be amply repaid for sending a child as young 
as five or six years, even at some inconvenience. 

If a child who has learned to talk is made deaf by disease, 
he should immediately upon his recovery be sent to a school 
where his speech will be retained, and where he will be 
taught to nnderstand from the lips. In such cases it is 
common to delay so long that serious loss of speech results. 

Every effort should be made to encourage the child to 
retain the use of his voice. He should be taught to pro- 
nounce common words, bat no attempt should be made to 
teach him the names of the letters of the alphabet. 
e 
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Writing lessons should be givea him at home. It will 
save much time if, when he enters school, he is able to write 
the names of common objects with which he is familiar. 

The school hours are from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. on every 
week day, except Saturday. Open to visitors on Fridays, 
from 10 to 12. 

The nest summer vacation will begin Friday, June 25, 
1886. The school will re-open Monday, September 6, 1886. 
Tuition is free to residents of this State. Provision is made 
for defraying the travelling expenses of indigent pupils. 
Application for admission may be made to the Principal of 
the school, or to the Commissioner of Public Schools, 104 
North Main street. Providence, R. I. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY. 



To the State Board of Editcatwn : 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to present my First Annnal 
Report, giving a summary of the work at the State Home 

and School for the past year. 



Immediately after the passage of the resolution by the 
General Assembly making an appropriation for the "prepa- 
ration and equipment " of the School, the work of repair 
and alteration was begun. Arrangements were made with 
Mr. John K. Harris to do the carpenter work, with Messrs. 
Wood & Sheridan to do the plastering and other masons' 
work needed, and Mr. Joseph Bardsley for the painting and 
papering, at specified prices for labor and materials, as the 
work was such that it could not be reduced to sufficiently 
definite terms for contracts. A plan for the proper plumb- 
ing of the main building and the children's cottage was made 
by J. Herbert Shedd, C. E., and bids received thereon. The 
contract was awarded to Thos. Phillips & Co. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

The entire establisbment had to be famished with a work- 
ing outfit, aa there was absolutely nothiug with which to 
begin. The main building aod cottage required a complete 
supply of household furniture, while for the farm we had to 
buy horses, cows, wagons and tools. In making these pur- 
chases the aim has been always to bny only what seemed to 
be necessary and of such grade and quality as were deemed 
best for the interests of the State. 

NEW BUILDINGS. 

Practically, two new buildings have been erected ; a large 
addition to the main building and one cottage ; both from 
plans submitted by Stone and Carpenter, Architects. The 
addition to the main building is in harmony with the origi- 
nal both as to style and material. The stone for the walls 
was secared on the place. 

It is joined on to the north-east comer of the old building 
and extends 62 feet to the east, while it is 32 feet wide. In 
the basement is a room 29 X 30 designed for use as a 
bakery, and a cellar 31 X 25. On the first floor is a dining- 
room, capable of seating 125 children, 2 store-rooms, and 2 
pantries. In the second story is a school-room 29 X 33, a 
recitation room, and two dormitories. The height of the 
basement is 8 ft. IJ in. ; of the first story 10 ft. 9^ in. ; and 
of the second story 9^ ft. The contract for the mason work, 
including the plastering, was let to D. S. Anthony ; and the 
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contract for the carpenters' work, including the painting, to 
Wm. Grilbane & Bro. 

The cottage is designed to accommodate at least tweaty- 
five children. It contains in the basement one large room, 
suitable for a play-room for the children in bad weather, and 
two smaller rooms. On the first floor are a sitting-room or 
living-room for the children, 17 X 26, so arranged that it 
may be divided into two rooms ; a sitting-room and a bed- 
room for the cottage manager, each 8 X 13|, and connected 
with a large sliding door ; a lavatory lOJ X 8J, with bath 
tub and wash bowls ; a water-closet and two clothes-presses. 
In the second story there are three dormitories, one 42 X 13$, 
one 17 X 17, and one 9 X 17 ; a large clothes-press and a 
water-closet. The contract for the masons' work, including 
plastering, was given to H. F. & F. L. Mason, and the con- 
tract for the carpenters' work, including the painting, was 
given to John K. Harris. 

The contract for supplying the steam boiler and fittings 
and the pipes and radiators for heating the addition to the 
main building and the old cottage was given to the Provi- 
dence Steam and Gas Pipe Co. ; that for the new cottage to 
W. G. Heath & Co. ; while the plumbing contract for both 
buildings was given to Thomas Phillips & Co. 

The plan of heating adopted for all of the buildings is the 
union of the direct and indirect methods of radiation. The 
buildings are provided with a sufficient namber of radiators 
in the different rooms to overcome the external cold and 
bring the temperature up to a proper degree, while it is de- 
signed to maintain this temperature and at the same time 
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supply a constant curreot of pure fresh air for the purposes 
of ventilation from the indirect radiation ; all of the large 
rooms in the addition and all of the rooms in the cottages 
being ventilated by direct shafts to the outer air. 

To the east of the main building about seventy-five feet, a 
boiler-house 25 X 32 has been erected under contract by 
H. F. & F. L. Mason, in accordance with plans furnished by 
Mr. Shedd, in connection with his plan for heating the en- 
tire premises. This boiler-house contains a bin for the stor- 
age of coal, 25 X 8, and room for two boilers, which it is 
believed will be sufficient for any future needs of the insti- 
tation. 

On the north of the main building a wooden tower 32 
feet high has been erected by David Gorton, under contract, 
according to plans furnished by Mr. Shedd. This tower con- 
tains at the top thereof a tank holding 3000 gallons of water, 
so that it supplies a proper head for use in all of the build- 
ings, and also holds a quantity in reserve in case of any tem- 
porary trouble with the supply. 

The well near the north line of the farm, which was bored 
last winter to add to the supply of water, has been connect- 
ed by a cast iron pipe with a steam pump located iu the 
boiler-house, and connection has also been made with the 
pond. 

In accordance with the general plan for disposing of the 
sewage of the institution submitted by Mr. Shedd and adopt- 
ed by the Board, a line of six inch glazed drain pipe has 
been laid from the buildings out to the east and down the 
slope to a distance of about 700 feet, where at present the 
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sewage is disposed of by surface absorptioo. The exteosion 
and completioQ of this work should be undertaken and car- 
ried forward as soon as possible the coming season. 

OFFICERS. 

The following is the present list of officers, with their 
respective salaries : 

Edward H. Potter, Superintendent $1,200 

Mary P. Potter, Matron 300 

Henrt H. Coluns, Farmer 600 

Russell H. Champlih, Engineer 500 

Deborah H. Gammons, Cottage Manager . . 300 

Ida E. Matteson, *' " ... 300 

Minnie Beard, Teacher 300 

Betsy A. Champlin, Seamstress 250 



The following is the state of the several appropriations 
made by the General Assembly, as they stand at this date, 
Dec. 31, 1885. I have included the appropriation for the 
purchase of the farm and other land in order that all of the 
expenditures connected with the School may be brought to- 
gether, although the expenditure was not made by the 
Board : 
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BEAL SSTATE. 
1884. Dr. Cr. 

April 29. Bj appropriation tl5,000 00 

1885. 

Feb. 3. By appropriaUon 3,000 00 

1884. 
Dec 30. To purchase of Walnut Grove 

Farm b; GommiBsioners tlS.OOO 00 

1885. 
Feb. 6. To purchase of CrosBman land by 

Commissi oners 2,500 00 

" 17. To purchase of Ives land by Com- 
missioners 3,500 00 



»18,000 00 *18,000 00 

PBEPABATION AND KQUIPHEMT. 
1885. Dr. Cr. 

Feb. 12. By appropriation *5,000 00 

Dee. 31. To payments npon orders of the 

Board *4,953 10 

Balance Jan. 1, 1886 46 90 



«5,000 00 $5,000 00 

NEW BUILDINGS, ETC. 

1885. Dr. Cr. 

April 3. By appropriation $18,000 00 

Dec. 31. To payments upon orders of the 

Boai-d $12,894 61 

Balance Jan. 1, 1886 5,105 39 



$18,000 00 $18,000 00 
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STATE HOUE AND SCHOOL. 

1885. Dr. Or. 

Feb. 13. By appropriation $8,000 00 

Dec. 31. To paymenta upon ordera of the 

Board 17,855 72 

Balance Jan. 1, 1886 144 28 

*8,000 00 «8,000 00 

The expenditures for the year ending Dec. 31, 1885, have 
been as follows, viz : 

For Bepairs upon the main building, the two cottages and 
other buildings, including carpenter work, plastering 
and other mason's work, painting and papering and 
plnmbing, with other items — 13,433 40 

For the Equipment of the School, including household 
furniture for the main building and the two cottages, 
horses, cows, wagons and tools for the farm t4,628 93 

Addition to the Main Building. 
Payments up to date 6,331 33 

Cottage No. 2. 

FaymentB up to date 4,360 65 

Sewer. 

Labor and materials 574 21 

Steam and Water Supply, including sinking shaft in old 

well, water tower, boiler-houee, water pipes, &o 1,941 67 

Salaries, including payments for all officers and other em- 
ployees 3,851 40 

Current Expenses of the Borne, not including farm ex- 
penses. (For cla8si6ed account Bee Supt's report.) . . 2,296 95 
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Faiin Expenses, jnclutling nianiire, grain, seeds, &c 983 36 

MiscellaneouB Expenses 351 ft7 



*2G,631 35 



There has been received from the sale of the products 
of the farm during the year, $360.02, of which amount 
$58.71 was credited to the payment of goods purchased for 
the School, while the balance, $301.31, was paid into the 
State Treasury, and for which amount I have the General 
Treasurer's receipt. 

Respectfully submitted, 

THOS. B. STOCKWELL, 

Secretary. 
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To the State Board of Education. 

Gentlemen : — I herewith submit my First Annual Report. 
The work of the past year has been of a character necessary 
always in establishing an institution. The dwelling-houses 
which were on the place when it was purchased by the* State 
have all been renovated inside and furnished and occupied. 
The barn and other out-buildings remain in materially the 
same condition as when purchased. 



We have received, as shown in Table A, twenty-seven 
boys and girls. Three of these have been placed in private 
homes. The health of the inmates has been so good that 
we have not yet called in a physician. They have been re- 
quired to work a portion of the time. The boys during the 
summer had special duties to perform in the field, barn and 
the house, while the girls have been taught to do house- 
work, sewing and mending. Special efiort has been made 
to teach them how to do every kind of work pertaining to 
a farm and a home. The school ia in session six hours each 
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day excepting Saturdays and Sundays. On Sunday a Sab- 
bath School is held in the forenoon, and other religious ser- 
vices in the afternoon. 



The officers take great interest in their work, and being 
specially chosen for their own departments, are earnest and 
painstaking in teaching the children. There has been a 
marked improvement in the children since they became in- 
mates of the Home. We have endeavored to place the high- 
est ideal before them in such a way as to encourage them to 
try to reach it ; and at the same time have required each to 
adhere strictly to duty no matter how irksome. 

FARM PRODnCTIONS. 

The productions of the farm are shown in detail in Table 
" B." The quantity is small, but this was caused by cir- 
cumstances over which we had no control, and it should not 
be taken as a fair representation of what the farm can pro- 
duce. We have learned something about the ground, and 
having other things more favorable, can enter upon another 
year with a better prospect. 

IMPBOVEMENTa 

Beyond preparing the buildings for use we have attempt- 
ed to do little with reference to improvement. We have 
partially graded about the new buildings: and have cut 
down as few bushes and trees as necessary. There is need 
of a great deal of this work to be done to bring the place 
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into proper shape. The trees are all old. This is particu- 
larly apparent in our fruit trees. That we may continue to 
have fruit it will be necessary to plant young trees. The 
grove, also, needs to be thinned out. In it are many dead 
trees, which interfere with the growth of the others and mar 
the beauty of the whole. 

THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. 

The children were given a holiday on Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas, and were furnished with a turkey dinner. 
On Christmas a Christmas Tree was raised in the school- 
room and loaded by the contributions of the special friends 
of the institution. We are indebted to Mrs. E. B. Chace, 
Miss M. L. Torrey and her class in the Central Congrega- 
tional Sabbath School, to Mr. L. W. Russell, Gen. Morgan, 
Rev. Mr. Montague, Mr. A. J. Manchester and his son for a 
pleasant entertainment given to the children. We would 
also extend our thanks to the Misses Wilkinson for their 
generous contribution of dishes, books, papers, and games 
for the children. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD H. POTTER, 

SupH. 
State Home and Suhool, 
Pbovidencb, Dec. 31, 1885. 
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So. of children received ap to December 31, 1886, 27. 

Males 18 

Females 9—27 



Fr<nn Oramlon Town Asylum. 



Males 

Females . 



I¥om State AlmshtmsB. 

Males 15 

Females 7— 2S 

From the City Aaylum, Newport. 



Male 1— 1 

—27 

Ifnmber born in Rhode Island 18 

" " " Oonnecticnt 4 

" " " Massachnsetbs 1 

" foreign-born 1 — 27 

Nnmber four years old 3 



seven 
eight 
nine 



eleven 
twelve 
thirteen " 



3 

1 

1—27 
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PRODUCTS OF FARM. 



Sweet Corn — dozens 764J 

Tomatoes — bushels 88 

Cucumbers — bbls 1 J 

Potatoes — bushels 303^ 

Beetfl, " 55 

OniouB, " 223 



Turnips, " 181 

Carrots, " , 86 

Eggs— doz 238 

Hay — tons 35 

Milk— Ibe 15,317 

Apples— bbls 26 

Cabbages — beads 15 

Squashes— lbs 1,100 

Calves 3 



BXPENDITCRB8. 



Meat *491 93 

Groceries 341 18 

Farm Expenses (including grain, manure, seeds, etc.) 983 26 

Sugar and Molasses 114 49 

Butter and Cheese 128 59 

Shoes and Findings 134 44 

Dry Goods 358 55 

Fuel 353 59 
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Tea aad Coffee 37 74 

Fish 32 17 

Vegetables 38 38 

Stationery 11 18 

Lighting. 39 75 

Soap 47 01 

Eepaii-a 59 45 

Current Expenses. 218 50 

♦3,279 21 
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repo:rt 

OF THE 

Rhode Island School of Design. 



To the Honorahh State Board of Education : 

In accordance with the requirements of the laws of the 
State, the Board of Management of the Rhode Island School 
of Design herewith submit to you their Annual Report. 

The aims and object of the school are the same as during 
past years, namely, to furnish thorough instruction in the 
elements of drawing and design, both to artisan and artist. 

At present the whole number of pupils is 226. Of these 
37 attend the day school — 19 taking the regular course, 
while 18 pursue special studiea 

The evening classes contain 109 members, of whom 55 
are paying pupils, 50 have city and 4 State scholarships. 

There are 27 trades and occupations represented by 
members of the evening classes: 11 clerks, 9 students, 12 
machinists, 7 engravers, 6 jewellers, 6 civil engineers, 6 car- 
penters, 4 painters, 4 draughtsmen, 3 chasers, 3 wood-en- 
gravers, 3 diC'Sinkers, 2 silversmiths, 2 pattern-makers, 2 
tool-makers, 2 wheelwrights, 2 dressmakers, 1 wood-carver, 
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1 mason, 1 weaver, 1 moulder, 1 truck-driver, 1 photog- 
rapher, 1 wool-sorter, 1 stone-fitter, 1 rubber-worker, 1 
laborer. 

A Saturday evening class in Algebra has also been formed, 
and now numbers 11 ydung men who are otherwise em- 
ployed through the week, but attend the regular evening 
classes in mechanical drawing, and are desirous of obtaining 
sufficient knowledge of Mathematics to aid them in this 
work. 

A Saturday afternoon class of 6 pupils in mechanical 
drawing is now organized for the benefit of young men 
whose hours of business are fewer on that day. 

There are 42 children who attend the Saturday morning 
classes, while that for teachers, which was formed last year, 
now numbers 32 members. 

The course includes free-hand drawing from models, casts 
and figures, — flat copies being very rarely used, — mechani- 
cal draughting and design, perspective, applied design, geo- 
metric figures and combinations, botanical analysis and lec- 
tures upon anatomy. 

Mrs. JESSE METCALF, \ 

GEO. D.. BEIQGS, j Board 

Mrs. area D. SMITH, \ of 

S. 0. METCALP, i Management. 

THOMAS B. STOCK WELL, / 

Providence, Dec. 31, 1885, 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable General Assembly of RTwde Island : 

The Trustees of the State Normal School respectfully 
preseot their Fifteenth Annual Report as follows : 

The School is io flourishing condition. Having seats in 
the study hall for 124 pupils, it continues full to the extent 
of its accommodations. Both teachers aud pupils are inter- 
ested in their work and faithful to their respective duties. 
The Faculty, under the lead of their active and efficient 
Principal, are zealous in seeking to increase the usefulness 
of the institution and prompt to avail themselves of all op- 
portunities for so doing. The visitors who make up the 
large audiences that attend the successive graduation exer- 
cises can hardly fail to be favorably impressed, in listening 
to the papers read on these occasions, with the evidences 
therein given of the good result of the school work in train- 
ing the faculties of the pupils, enlarging their intellectual 
horizon and putting them into right relations to their future 
work. It is believed that the steady improvement of the 
schools of the State, especially in the rural districts, attests 
the value of the Normal School as an important element in 
the system of public education. 

The corps of instructors at present numbers six. One 
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change has taken place daring the year. Miaa Ella M. Short 
has resigned her position and, having married, has joined 
her husband in educational work in North Carolina, Her 
place has been satisfactorily filled by the appointment of 
Miss Lerria Tarbell. 

Miss Marble, having recently passed a vacation in Europe, 
has returned to her work, bringing with her, as the result 
of her observation and collection, much of valuable infor- 
mation and material, which she has since been very success- 
ful in rendering available and interesting to her classes. 

The enthusiastic labors of Prof Wilson have also proved 
highly valuable in promoting the study of various depart- 
ments of natural science, especially Biology, in the way of 
investigating actual specimens and in the use of the stereop- 
ticon. The value of this gentleman's labors would be much 
increased were the appliances at his command less limited 
than, for want of means at the disposal of the Trustees, they 
unfortunately are. A moderate appropriation by your Hon- 
orable Body of money for the supply of this deficiency, as 
also for the further increase of the School Library, which is 
very largely used by pupils and teachers, would be a most 
useful expenditure. 

For more detailed information as to the work of the School 
your attention is respectfully called to the Reports of the 
Principal, Dr. Morgan, to the Trustees, which are herewith 
submitted. 

There is one matter which, since the establishment of the 
School fifteen years ago, has not received the attention to 
which its importance entitles it, namely, the relation of this 
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institution to the High Schools of the State. Od this sub- 
ject the Trustees desire to ofier some remarks. 

Until recently, — and to a great extent it is still so, — the 
Normal School has seemed to be regarded by the graduates 
of High Schools with indiflFereuce. One reason of this in- 
difference has apparently been an impression that it is an 
institution having little to offer that is worth their seeking. 

Another reason has presumably been a feeling on the 
part of High School graduates that, after taking the Normal 
School course, they would have eventually to graduate from 
the latter institution only od an equality with those who had 
not enjoyed the same advantages with themselves of prelim- 
inary training. Of this second consideration we have no 
serious criticism to make. The feeling referred to is not 
unnatural nor altogether unreasonable, though it possibly 
indicates a misapprehension of the nature of the training of 
the Normal School. 

A third consideration, though young persons of the class 
referred to may not have been consciously influenced by it, 
reveals nevertheless a want in our organizatioD, the supply 
of which want would have made the advantages offered by 
it more obviously desirable, if not indispensable. We have 
never yet been able to offer, — we are not now in a condition 
to offer them immediately, — to our students of any class the 
advantages of that adjunct, without which a Normal School 
is not completely equipped, — namely, a Practice School. 
By this term is meant an ordinary school for children, un- 
der the supervision of thoroughly competent and experi- 
enced teachers, but in which students of the Normal School 
have, in turn, the opportunity to acquire experience in the 
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practice of their art. The direction ia which our graduates 
are most apt to show deficiency, — a deficiency by no means 
peculiar, however, to them, — is in the art of government 
and discipline, an accomplishment to be acquired, so far as 
it can be acquired by any, only by experience, by actual 
contact with children in a school, and by continuous obser- 
vation of the work of those whose success is already con- 
spicuous. 

The value of such Practice Schools as adjuncts to Normal 
Schools has long been understood and attested. Their use- 
fulness is not confined to those who practise in them. Being 
under the charge of experienced and peculiarly well quali- 
fied teachers, the children themselves enjoy special advan- 
tages. Some of the great State Normal institutions of this 
country have connected with them Practice Schools num- 
bering in the various departments hundreds of scholars, 
the course of instruction extending in some cases through 
nine years or even more, and from the lowest primary to 
the highest academic school grades. And in the municipal 
schools for training teachers, such, for example, as those of 
Boston and New Haven, the value of this accessory depart- 
ment is highly estimated. When our own State institution 
shall have become so thoroughly organized that we can offer 
among its advantages that of the Practice School, High 
School graduates will find an inducement which they have 
not hitherto found to avail themselves of its privileges. 

Meantime, however, — to recur to the first and second of 
the presumed reasons for the indifference with which this 
class of those young persons who mean to teach have re- 
garded the Normal School, namely, the impression, first, 
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that it is an institution having little to oEfer that is worth 
their seeking, and, secondly, the feeling that after taking 
the course they would have eventually to graduate on an 
equality with others whose preliminary advantages and la- 
bors had been unequal to their own, — it should in the first 
place be more widely known than it is that for High School 
graduates there is at present provided a special course which 
is believed to be of special value for them, and which by 
most can be completed in a single year. Of this course the 
outline statement prepared by the Principal, Dr. Morgan, is 
here presented, as follows : 

" 100 leeaons are devoted to the atndy of Zoology and Human 
Physiology, with the aid of animal dissections, the use of the 
skeleton, the manikin, charLs, the stereopticoD and the micro- 
scope. 

100 lessons to the study of Psychology : the child's native 
endowments and environments, tlie conditions and laws of its 
development. Every fact is viewed and each principle in- 
vestigated with constant reference to the use that can be made 
of them in education. 

30 lessons to the study of Logic, with the double purpose of 
inducing habits of correct thinking, and specially of laying the 
foundation for the study of Method, by considering such ques- 
tions as definition, division, claseifi cation, systemizing, arrang- 
ing, induction, deduction, verification, etc., etc. 

100 lessons to the study of Pedagogy, or the science of teach- 
ing, in which general principles are discussed and illustrated, 
systems are studied historically, attention is given to the method 
of organizing and governing schools, conducting recitations, 
keeping records, etc. 

100 lessons to the work of the Primary Teacher in giving 
instruction in form, color, size, weight, measure, time, place, 
direction, number, manners, morale, etc., etc. 
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60 lesaons are given to the methods of teaching each of the 
subjects of Arithmetic, Drawing, Geography, Grammar, Read- 
ing, and the elements of the Natural Sciences, Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology and Physics, 

During the year each student is required to prepare and read 
publicly two essays on pedagogical themes. They make large 
use of our well selected pedagogical library, present sketches 
of original lessons, have practice in teaching and opportunity 
for observation in the Kindergarten and city schools. Special 
attention is given to methods of teaching Music and Penman- 
ship." 

This special course, now in the second year of its adop- 
tion, has already commended itself to favor. Five High 
School graduates last year entered upon and three com- 
pleted it. This year it has been availed of by fourteen 
students of that class. It is believed that as its advantages 
become more widely known it will still further commend it- 
self. 

Further, the Trustees desire to have it known that they 
have under consideration a measure, though its adoption is 
not yet determined upon, for dividing the diplomas of grad- 
uates into two classes, one of which shall make formal re- 
cognition of the fact that the recipients are graduates of 
High Schools. 

But for this indifference on the part of High School 
graduates to the value of the Normal School training, there 
are probably two other reasons not yet referred to. One of 
these is the general lack of appreciation of the value of pro- 
fessional training to the professional teacher. The discus- 
sion, however, of this general topic is so familiar that we 
will not here enter upon it. It is sufficient to remark that 
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while, on the one hand, no education of any sort will 
make a successful teacher of a person disqualified by nature 
for the work, on the other hand, a judicious professional 
training may make the difference between early success and 
remote success or ultimate failure to one naturally adapted 
to the work, but in one way or another hindered by unfavor- 
able conditions. It may make, in many another case, the 
difference between a good and a very good teacher, between 
a moderately useful and a distinctly valuable one. 

It is more to the purpose to notice the last, a more par- 
ticular and very influential, reason for this indifference of 
which we speak, to the advantages of professional training 
for the High School graduate. The school authorities of 
towns having High Schools have not seen it to be worth 
their while to give any decided preference, in their selec- 
tions of teachers, to Normal School graduates, but have been 
content to take candidates immediately from the High School. 
It is gratifying to be able to call attention to a change that 
is taking place in this regard. In the city of Boston, for 
example, where fifty new teachers are annually required for 
the public schools, no applications are now considered, ex- 
cept from graduates of the Normal School. To come nearer 
home, the city of Newport, by an act of its school committee, 
which, if not already passed, is expected shortly to be so, is 
deciding that in the selection of new teachers preference 
shall be given to such graduates. There are indications of 
a similar disposition on the part of school authorities in other 
portions of the State. In general it may be said that the 
tendency of public sentiment is in that direction. 

In the interest, not of the Normal School only, but of pub- 
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lie instructioQ in the State, your Board of Edacatioo, iu their 
special capacity as Trustees of that iDstitotion, express the 
hope that its advantages may be more fully recognized by 
graduates of the various High Schools who mean to teach. 
They hope that to this end the committees of the various 
cities and towns in which High Schools are maintained will 
see it to be to their interest to use their influence in the way 
suggested. — Thoroaghly appreciating the cordial and liberal 
support which your Honorable Body has from the beginning 
given to the Normal School, we believe that it will be ready 
to recognize with corresponding generosity the growing 
wants of an important and expanding public enterprise. 
The advantages of the Normal School have been hitherto 
too largely confined to the rural districts of the State. We 
desire to see the results of its work appearing more gener- 
ally in the cities and larger towns. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE PEABODY WETMOREA 

LTTCITTS B. DARLING, j 

SAMUEL H. CROSS, / Trustees 

GEORGE A. LITTLEFIELD, ( of 

GEORGE L. LOOKE, \ Slate 

CHARLES J. WHITE, [ Normal 

DANIEL LEACH, \ School. 
DWIGHT R. ADAMS, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, / 

Pbovidbncb, Dec. 30, 1885. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 



PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Members of the Board of Trustees : 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to submit the Semi-anoual 
Report of this InstitntioQ. 

THE FACDLTY. 

T. J. Morgan, Principal. — Instractor in Pedagogy, Psy- 
chology, Logic and Ethics. 

William B. Wilson. — Physiology, Botany, Zoology, Phy- 
sics, and methods of teaching Arithmetic and the Natural 
Sciences. 

Frances W. Lewis. — Language, Grammar, Rhetoric and 
History. 

Sarah Marble. — Chemistry, Mineralogy, Reading, English 
Literature. 

Charlotte E. Deming. — Geography, Geology, Geometry. 

Ella M. Short. — Arithmetic, Algebra, Astronomy, Draw- 
ing. 

B. W. Hood.— Vocal Music. 

A. J. Manchester. — Penmanship. 

10 
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Special lectures have been delivered daring the term by 
Rev. Charles A. L. Richards on the subject of "Manners," 
by Miss Sanderson on the "Education Needed by Women," 
by Mr. Foster of the Providence Public Library on " The 
Town in Rhode Island History." Prof. W. A. Mowry, of 
Boston, has begun a course of interesting and instructive 
lectures on American History, 

STUDENTS. 

. Total number enrolled during the term 129 

Number that entered this term 52 

Number who had previously taught 6 

Average age of new students 17 yrs, 10 mos. 

Occupation of parent or guardian of those who have en- 
tered the present term : Banker, 1 ; boilermaker, 1 ; black- 
smith, 1 ; butcher, 1 ; contractor, 1 ; clerk, 3 ; civil engineer, 
1 ; carpenter, 5 ; dressmaker, 1 ; farmer, 12 ; gardener, 1 ; 
gunmaker, 1 ; grain-dealer, 1 ; harness-maker, 1 ; house- 
keeper, 1 ; insiirance agent, 1 ; jeweler, 2 ; machinist, 2 ; 
manufacturer, 3 ; merchant, 2 ; nailer, 1 ; painter, 1 ; re- 
tired. 3 ; salesman, 1 ; superintendent, 3 ; watchman^ 1. 
Total, 52. 

It will thus be seen that the school draws its students 
from all classes of society, and exerts a direct and immediate 
influence upon society at every point. It is of the people 
and for the people. 

Our Assembly Hall will seat comfortably one hundred 
and twenty students. During the term just ending every 
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seat has been occupied. Our recitation rooms are too small 
to aflford proper accommodation for classes any larger than 
those we now hare. Should the number of applicants for 
admission in the fnture increase, it may be necessary to raise 
our standard of admission, so as not to overcrowd the build- 
ing. 

The spirit of the students in attendance has been on the 
whole admirable. They have shown themselves earnest, ap- 
preciative, studious and faithful. 

THE QBADUATES. 

Thoenty- Sixth Glass, January 16, 1885. 

Caroline Boss North Scituate. 

Ida A. Cunningham Seekonk, Mass. 

Ida L. Frost Central Palls. 

Clarissa A. Hindley Valley Falls. 

Minnie B. Higgins Providence. 

C. Howard Scholefield Woonsocket. 

THE C0UB8B OF STUDY. 

The former course of study occupied nominally two years, 
but it was found that very few of those who entered were 
able to complete it satisfactorily in that time. The studies 
have been slightly modified, redistributed, and made to es- 
tendover a period of three years. At the same time, special 
provisions have been made by which graduates of the best 
High Schools in the State, who are strong in ability and 
scholarship, may graduate from the Normal School in one 
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year. This course is subject to modificMion. according to 
our experieuce of the need of chaoge. It is confidently 
believed that when school officers and others come to ap- 
preciate the immense practical value of this additional year 
of professional training for those graduates of High Schools 
and others who aspire to the responsible office of teacher, 
there will be a much larger number eager to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. 

IMPROVEMENXa. 

The remainder of $1000 given by the Legislature has 
been expended in improving the building, and in adding 
some much-needed facilities for doing the work of the 
school. Very valuable additions have been made to the 
library. Special attention is called to the Pedagogical 
library. The purpose is to collect here at least one copy 
of every available book in English of practical value on 
the subject of education. The collection now comprises 
Reports of the National Bureau of Education, of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools of the State of Rhode Island, 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, New York Board 
of Regents, Barnard's American Journal of Education, Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational Association, and the 
American Institute of Instruction, together with standard 
works on teaching by Payne, Currie, Fitch, Tate, Landon, 
Quick, Swett, Baldwin, Wickersham and othera The influ- 
ence of such a library in quickening thought, liberalizing 
the views, creating a taste for helpful literature, developing 
independence, and fostering a healthful professional spirit, is 
incalculable. 
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The additions made to the cabinets of geology, mineral- 
ogy, zoology and botany are already yielding rich fruits in 
the increased iaterest in these studies and in the improved 
character of the work which the teachers are thereby en- 
abled to do. 

The work bench and set of carpenter's tools recently pur- 
chased are freely used in making simple pieces of apparatus 
for class use. 

The pictures hung in the study hall exert an influeace as 
deep as it is silent in awakening a love for the beautiful and 
Id refiniug and elevating the taste. 

The generous thoughtfulness of former graduates in the 
school have added to our list of portraits the face of my 
honored predecessor, Professor Greenough, who from his 
place above the library door lends to the school something 
of stimulating and enuobling influence. 

A TRAINING SCHOOL. 

I would respectfully urge upon your attention the need 
of a suitable training school in connection with the Normal 
School. There are five fundamental requisites for successful 
teaching. 

First — A high order of personal character, and aptitude 
for the work. 

Second — Accurate knowledge of the nature of the child 
to be trained. 

Third — A thorough acquaintance with the subjects to be 
taught 

Fourth — A knowledge of method, based upon psychology 
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on the one hand, and the logic of the sciences on the other. 

Fifth — Skill in actually organizing, governing and teach- 
ing children. 

Withont this last, the work of the teacher is theoretical, 
empirical, and necessarily imperfect. 

Skill in teaching children can be acquired only by teach- 
ing children. It is vastly better that the prospective teacher 
should acquire this skill by teaching classes under skillful 
and wise criticism while pursuing a course of study, than to 
acquire it by practicing upon children when no one is at 
hand to prevent mistakes. The theoretical part of a Normal 
School training is rendered more sound and practical where 
theory is supplemented, tested, corrected and verified, by 
actually training veritable children according to normal in- 
structions. May we not hope that at no distant day this 
much-needed adjunct may be supplied ? 

Id conclusion, I take great pleasure in recognizing the 
zeal, faithfulness, industry and skill with which my associ- 
ates in the faculty have cooperated with me. I tender to 
the Board and its able Secretary my gratitude for their 
cordial support. 

May I not especially mention also my appreciation of the 
personal interest taken in the prosperity of the school by 
His Excellency Governor Bourn; of the generosity with 
which the Legislature has made appropriations for the school; 
and also of the kindly words so often printed by the news- 
papers of the State in the interest of this Institution. 
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ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASS. 

Members of the Twenty-sixth Qraduating Glass : 

To-day marks an epoch in your lives ; you cease to be our pupils, 
pass from under our control, aud out from our immediate personal 
influence. Hereafter "The Normal" is to be to you only as a mem- 
ory. Its employments, its instructions, its associations, will to- 
morrow be numbered with the things of the past. To-day they 
largely make up your liyes. All your hopes and fears, your joys and 
sorrows, stand in some way related to the school. You are to-day 
like those who stand ou the deck of some noble steamer, its prow 
pointing seaward, looking loyingly upon their natiye shores. To- 
morrow the shores will have disappeared, and their faces will be 
turned toward other lands. To-day the Normal School largely fills 
up your horizon; to-morrow, when even one day has separated be- 
tween yon and your graduation, yon will be surprised to find how 
completely the spell will be broken. Each succeeding day will widen 
the distance between us, and weaken the ties that bind us together. 

Perhaps it may not be unprofitable to cast a look back over the 
past, and ask yourselves what the school has done for you. Of course, 
you cannot estimate now with entire justice this work. Your answer 
to that question can only be given in the future, after a large expe- 
rience in life and after many recaatings of your judgment. 

We are painfully aware that we have not done for any of you what 
we gladly would have done, and after you have taught for many 
years you will be very lenient in your judgment of us. 

I will recall some of the things we have tried to do for yon. 

First, then, we have endeavored so far as in us lay, to make those 
years that you have spent with us full of happiness. We have tried 
to remember that youth is the spring time of life, the time for 
flowers and singing birds, of lengthening days and increasing sun- 
shine. It has seemed to us fitting that school days should be joyous 
days. We have accordingly endeavored to make the school building 
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itself as near like a home as was consistent with its character as a 
place for work. Pictures, masic, flowers and social intercourse have 
been invoked to lend their aid to this desired end. All restraints 
upon your freedom of action have been removed, except those which 
seemed necessary for the accomplishment of the daily tasks incident 
to school life. We trust that whenever in the future, amidst what- 
ever surroundings you may find yourselves, you may have occasion to 
recaU the duties, however severe, or the problems, however difficult, 
of your old school days, your minds may at the same time be flooded 
with the pleasautest memories of the days you have spent within 
these walls. 

In the next place, while recognizing our obligation to impart to 
yon such knowledge as we might be able to, in reference to the sub- 
jects embraced in the course of study, our chief aim has been to in 
some degree awaken all your powers, and to train you to be inde- 
pendent in your investigations, untrammeled in your thinking, and 
self-reliant in your action. 

The highest product of God's creative energy ia the human soul; each 
of yon bears the image of your Maker; no limits can be set to the pos- 
sibilities of any single life; the present is but the vestibule of eternity. 
Our aim has been, so far as ])0ssible, to awaken within you any ener- 
gies that might hitherto have lain dormant, to rouse to new activity 
those already awakened, to bring you more nearly to a full conscious- 
ness of yourselves, your powers, responsibilities, duties and privi- 
leges. We are much more concerned to-day with the answer to the 
question ^f what you are than to that of what you know. 

We have further tried to hold up before you constantly a high ideal 
of living. We have not sought to arouse your ambition for wealth, 
power, fame, or more pleasure. A life of philanthropy, patriotism, 
devotion to truth, service for others, is nobler than a life of self seek- 
ing. Socrates was greater than Croesus, and Pestalozzi far nobler 
than Kapoleon. In these days, when money is deified and the god- 
dess of fashion is worshipped, when men prostrate themselves in the 
dust for the sake of office and bai-ter their souls for a little pleasure. 
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we have thought it worth while to emphasize the dignity of a true 
manhood, and the incalculable value of pure womanhood. Whatever 
you do, seek to earn the epitaph. He hath lived a noble life. 

But that thought which has been constantly before us has been 
that yon were to become teachers; that you were to dedicate yonr 
lives to a worthy calling. We have endeavored to arouse within you 
a professional spirit. We have pointed out to you the scientific char- 
acter of your work, shown yon the golden warp of philosophy that 
runs through the web of your daily duties, asked you to consider the 
deep significance of training an immortal soul, held up to your view 
the lives of those who have done the world a service by teaching, 
stimulated you to seek always for the best method of accomplishing 
your task, and made such representations of the exceeding great re- 
ward — consciousness of duty done — that must accompany your labor, 
as would make toil seem a privQege and duty & delight. Cherish the 
feeling that your work is worthy of your beat endeavor, that its de- 
mands are boundless and its possibilities immeasurable. 

If, in the hours of discouragement which come inevitably to all 
earnest workers, the impulse we have given to you shall cai'ry you 
safely to the full achievement of your tasks, and if, in the hour of 
your success, yon remember kindly our efforts to prepare you'to con- 
quer, we shall be repaid for our toil and anxiety. We commend yon 
to the gi'acious care of Him who takes kindly note of every honest 
act of service rendered to one of His creatures. 

THOMAS J. MORGAN, 

Pi-incipal. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees : 

I hereby submit to you the Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School. 

The Faculty has remained unchanged during the year. 
I wish to make grateful recognition of the intelligence and 
fidelity with which my colleagues have not only performed 
their allotted duties in their several departments, but have 
also cooperated with me in securing the general welfare of 
the school. 

Miss Sarah Marble, who, as pupil and teacher, has been 
connected with the school since its organization in 1871, has 
been granted a brief leave of absence, and is now travelling 
in Europe. She has well earned this respite, and will doubt- 
less return to her work greatly enriched in mind and still 
better prepared for efficient service. 

Miss Ella M. Short has tendered her resignation, greatly 
to the regret of all. She has been a faithful and able mem- 
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ber of the faculty, and will bear with her the respect and 
best wishes of both colleagues and pupila 

The attendance during the year has been very satisfactory; 
total number, 160. 

The work of the students has been well performed. The 
most of those who come to ns have a definite aim and a high 
moral purpose. They are eager to leara, and earnestly seek 
to make the most of their opportunities. Occasionally one 
enters who lacks ability to do the required work. Some 
enter who do not possess aptness to teach, and now and then 
one who lacks moral earnestness and is quietly advised lo 
withdraw. The oflSce of the teacher is so high in dignity 
that we cannot afford to send out from this school, bearing 
our endorsement, any who are not thought to be competent 
to do good work, nor to retain as pupils any whose conduct 
is not every way commendable. The new course of study 
is now Mrly in operation, and the school fully classified on 
the basis of three years time, into six classes — Junior A and 
B, Middle A and B, and Senior A and B. 

Special and increased attention has been paid during the 
year to the preparation by the students of original essays. 
Teachers must needs be thinkers, able to organize and pre- 
sent their thoaghts to others effectively, both orally and in 
writing. They are very frequently called upon to present 
essays or take part in the deliberations of teachers' associa- 
tions. Besides, clear thinking and a good style of composi- 
tion are elements of that general culture so essential to the 
teacher, independent of its strictly professional value. 

Gradual changes have been made in the discipline of the 
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school, with the aim of granting to students the highest 
personal freedom consistent with good order. The students 
are very soon to become teachers, and certainly it is not ex- 
pecting too much of them white students to be, in the large 
acceptation of the word, self-governing, free from any regu- 
lations or limitations not absolutely required by the necessi- 
ties which system always imposes. 

A good deal of labor has been bestowed on the new cata- 
logue just issued. I beg to call attention to some of the 
statistics in it, which have special significance. The school 
was organized in 1871, and has now been in operation four- 
teen yeara During that time there have been in attendance 
976 students. Exclusive of the first term, the average num- 
ber of students entering in the fall has been a fraction over 
41 ; in the spring, 23. The average age of those entering 
has been about 19 years, sometimes a little above and some- 
times a little below. The whole number of males in attend- 
ance has been 72 ; females, 904. Every town in the State 
has sent us students. One hundred and sixty different trades 
and occupations pursued by parents or guardians have been 
represented. Among these 262 were farmers, 66 carpenters, 
17 blacksmiths, and 22 machinists; 21 were clergymen, 13 
teachers, 3 lawyers, 3 physicians, 2 editors. From these 
figures it will be seen that the school draws its students 
from every part of the State and from every class of society, 
and thus helps to unify society and make it homogeneous. 
The total number of graduates during fourteen years has 
been 341, an average of over 24 per year. Of the graduates 
13 are recorded as deceased. Of the female graduates 88 
are reported as married. 
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All the graduates with scarcely an exception have taught, 
and a large proportioii are now teaching. Such is the de- 
mand for their services that very few, if any, of those who 
wish to teach are unemployed. Very many of those who 
have left the school without graduating have taught. 

The historical survey of the fourteen years' life of the 
Rhode Island State Normal School shows these things : 

1. It has always been well patronized, having all the 
students that it could well care for. 

2. A very gratifying proportion of those who enter com- 
plete the course. 

3. The graduates render valuable service to the State, 
fulfilling the purpose of the school. 

4. Every part of the State shares in its advantages. 

5. The public interest and confidence in its work is in- 
creasing. 

6. As the need of well trained teachers comes to be more 
widely felt and the superior value of their work more fully 
appreciated, the school will grow in popular favor and use- 



7. We may regard the Normal School as having entirely 
passed its experimental stage. Hereafter it may be looked 
upon as one of the established institutions that has come to 
stay. 

8. The success of the past and the prosperity of the 
present warrants the expectation that the school will not 
only continue to exist, but will grow, and as work increases 
it will demand enlarged facilities for doing it. 

9. The one Rhode Island Normal School of the future 
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ought to be in every respect all that the most intelligent 
friend of popular education could wish. 

10. I confidently believe that the people of Rhode Island 
are prepared to cooperate with the Board of Education in 
any measure that will ensure greater efficiency in the all- 
important work of training a competent body of teachers 
for her public schools. 

I tender to the Board and its efficient Secretary my, grate- 
ful acknowledgments for their courteous support during the 
year just ended. 

ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASa 
Memiers of the Twenty -sev^th Qraduating Class : 

In behalf of the Faculty of the Kortnal School I deaire to say a few 
last words to you before you leave us. You now cease to he our pupils 
and become our co-workers. It is therefore becoming that I should 
speak to you rather as a friend than as an instructor. I want to thank 
you for the admirable spirit you have shown as students, industry, 
earnestness, patience and teachableness. The best wish that I can 
express for you is that when you come to be teachers you may find 
such pupils to train as you yourselves have been. 

As I look into your faces to-day, beaming with gladness, I rejoice 
in your youth, courage and hopefulness. I wish you may always re- 
main youthful, at least in spirit. In the course of your work you 
will doubtless meet with difficulties and discouragements, and your 
spirits will sometimes not he as buoyant as to-day. If at such times 
you should be tempted to despond, remember that trials are incident 
to life. No one escapes. They belong to life as life. They are a 
part of our discipline. The soul seems to need them as indispensable 
means for its own development Recall that maxim with which you 
have become so familiar — "Eiercise is the law of growth." Some of 
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the noblest powers of the soul are called into exercise only by the 
emergencies of life. The trae greatness of the soul is made manifest 
by its manner of meeting trials. It required banishment and exile to 
reveal the transcendent glory of the character of Roger Williams. 
The greatness of Lincoln could only be measured by the vastness of 
the difficulties he met and overcame. One of the chief glories of life 
is in bearing bravely its trials. The electric lights that flash out fi'om 
the Brooklyn bridge dazjJe by their brilliancy, but it is the sti-ength 
of the massive granite piers upon which the vast structure depends 
for its great utility. Sweet, indeed, are the uses of adversity, if 
rightly improved. Patience, resignation, fortitude, courage, hope, 
industry, are some of the high qualities of soul that can only flourish 
under trial. Poverty is not to be despised, labor is not a curse, de- 
feat is often only a larger victory in disguise. For " Bull Eun " we 
now read "Gettysburg," "Nashville," "Appomattox." 

If yon should be tempted to think ygur trials peculiar, remember 
that this is only because you yourselves are peculiar. No soul is like 
another. Every life is peculiar. The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness. Strive to show yourselves peculiar .in the heroism with which 
your trials are borne. Gladstone, the Premier, was great when hear- 
ing upon his Atlantean shoulders the burdens of an empire. Glad- 
stone, the citizen, is no less great in the equanimity with which he 
bears defeat. 

Wealth, luxury, ease, leisure, are very doubtful blessings. They 
are seldom accompanied with happiness, and certainly not always 
with goodness. The chief, if not the only, value of money is that the 
responsibility for its care, safety and right use, call for the exercise of 
high qualities of soul. Its responsibilities are fully commensurate 
with its pleasures. It corrupts and degrades quite as many as it en- 
nobles. Wealth is simply opportunity. Its valiie depends upon its 

use. 

" Verily, 'tis better to be lowly born. 
And range with humble livers in cODteat, 
Than to be perk'd up in a glitfring grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow." 
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Trials are but opportunities. Yielded to, they enslave and crush 
as ; conquered, they crown ub kings. 

Strive, then, dear friends, to make the most of every day. Get 
good from everything. Be cheerful and hopeful. 

" Let &U the ends tbou aim'at at be thy country's, 
Thy God'a and tniUi's." 

And may He whose kindly watchcare has brought ue all safely to 
this glad hour of your graduation, keep you to the end of life's jour- 
ney, grant you all the success that you can endure, and sanctify to 
you whatever of trial you may be called to undergo, 

THOMAS J. MORGAN, 

Principal. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



To THE Honorable the State Boam) op Education: 

Gentlemen : — In accordance with law, I herewith submit 
the Forty-first Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools for the school year ending April 30, 1885. 

Respectfully, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Pbovidbncb, R. I., 

December 31, 1885. 
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The usual summary of the statistics contained in the com- 
plete tables of the appendix is herewith submitted. The . 
particular attention of the reader is called to the com- 
parison instituted between the figures for 1875 and 1885. 
It is believed that this comparison will tend to remove some 
false impressions that have existed in the minds of some 
persons as to the extent of the work of the public schools, 
and also as to their cost. 

If such comparisons are made once every five or ten 
years, I believe they will be specially valuable for the pur- 
pose of showing the real tendency of school work. 

For the first time we have been enabled to collect a series 
of uniform statistics from the free public libraries aided by 
the State, and the results of this work will be found worthy 
of examination. 
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A SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
School Tear ending April SO, 1885. 



TOWNB AND COUlTtlBS. 

Nnmber of towns in Rhode Island 36 

" " Providence County. 16 

" " Newport " 7 

" " WashiogtoD " 7 

Kent *' 4 

" " Bristol " 3 

SCHOOL CENSUS, JANUARY 1885. 

Whole nnmber enamerated, from 5 to 15 years incliisi7e 60,147 

Increase from last year 1,389 

Increase in ten years 6,831 

Number reported as attending Public Schools 40,S11 

Increase 2,359 

Nnmber reported as attending Catholic Schools 6,514 

Increase 492 

Nnmber reported as attending Select Schools 1,900 

Decrease...'. 32 

Nnmber reported as not attending any school 11,232 

Decrease 1,673 

Nnmber reported as attending some school, less than the time 

required by law, viz., 12 weeks 3,356 

Increase 389 

Per cent of those attending any school, to whole school popu- 
lation 81-^ 

Increase 3A per cent. 
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Per cent, of those attending any school less than 12 weeks, to 

whole seliool population 3 A per cent. 

Increase A of one per cent. 

Per cent, of those attending any Bchool who have attended 

less than 13 weeks 4i% per cent. 

Increase A ''^ ene per cent. 

Number 7 years of age and under 15 who have not attended 

any school 3,886 

Number 7 years of age and nnder 15 who have attended 

school less than 12 weeks 988 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1886. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 

Registration and Attendance. 

Number of different pupils enrolled 47,990 

increase from last year 3,349 

increaae in ten years — 8,436 

Average number belonging 35,369 

from last year 1,147 

in ten years 6,16? 

attendance 31,743 

from last year 996 

in ten years 5,580 

ie number of months' attendance of all the pupils. . . 304,693 

from last year 9,784 

in ten years - 69,396 

of average attendance to whole number of different 

pupils enrolled 66^ 

Decrease from last year 1^ 



ncrease 
ncrcase 

Aggregal 



ncrease 
*Per ceni 



Hon .—Bl-enTOUmtnli.~i 


Ifi puplle aie ie|>oited H bsvlDg during tblH feu been rfglitfred In 


more tbui one school In lh« sai 


n>e town, and 1374 as bsTiDg bsen tegl»tered In more than one low. 


Id Ibe 8WW during the year. 
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Schools and Length of School Year, 

ITumber of graded Bchools 691 

Increase from last year 31 

Increase in ten years 156 

Knmber of ungraded schools. S91 

Increase from last year , 1 

Decrease in ten years 10 

Total nnmber of sebools 883 

Increase from last year 33 

Increase in ten years 146 

Aggregate length of schools 8,199 months, 19 days. 

Increase from last year 362 " 

Increase in ten years 1,650 " 19 " 

Average length of schools 9 " 6 " 

Increase from last year 2 *' 

Increase in ten years 8 " 

Teachers, and Teachers' Wages. 

Number of different persons employed as teachers during the year : 

Males 182 

Decrease from last year 3 

Decrease in ten years 13 

Females 1,055 

Increase from last year 19 

Increase in ten years 194 

Total 1,237 

Increase from last year 16 

Increase in ten years 181 

Number of changes in teachers from report of last year. 381 

Decrease from last year 19 

Number of teachers necessary to supply the schools 1,007 

Increase from last year 38 

Increase in ten years 18S 
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♦Number of pupils to a teacher per average belonging 36 

Decrease in ten years , 3 

Amount paid teachers t463,687.35 

Increase from last year $31,738.91 

Increase in ten years $70,403.11 

Average salary of teachers $450.53 

Increase from last year. $4. 76 

Decrease in ten years $16. 75 

Amount paid male teachers $91,601.13 

Increase from last year $1,101.13 

Decrease in ten years $3,016.58 

Aggregate number of months male teachers have been 

employed 1,143 

Increase from last year 10 

Increase in ten yeais 43 

Average wages per month ... $80.31 

Increase from last year .36 

Decrease in ten years $4.97 

Average salary per school year (9 mouths and 6 days) $746.95 

Amount paid female teachers ..' $363,086.13 

Increase from last year $30,637.78 

Increase in ten years $73,419.69 

Aggregate number of months female teachers have been 

employed 8,383 

Increase from last year 403 

Increase iu ten years 3,010 

Average wages per month $43.71 

Increase from last year .38 

Decrease in ten years $3.46 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 6 days) $406.60 

Education of Teachers. 

Number educated at Colleges or Universities 61 

Increase 6 

* Same ■■ Jul year. 
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Per cent, to whole nuniber of different teachers i-^n 

Increase A of one percent. 

Number educated at Academies or High Schools 689 

Increase . , ■ .' 3 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 56^ 

Decrease i ..tV of one percent. 

Number educated at Normal Schoola 318 

Increase , 8 

Per cent, to vhole onniber of different teachers 25A 

Increase A of one per cent 

Number educated at Common Schools 169 

Decrease 1 

Per cent, to whole nnmber of different teachers 13tV 

Decrease A of one per cent. 

Number reported as beginners 114 

Decrease 33 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 9A 

Decrease 3 per cent. 

Size of Schools. ■ 

Nnmber of ungraded schools haying less than ten pupils 47 

Decrease 3 

Number of ungraded schools having from ten to twenty pupils. . 139 

Increase 14 

Number of ungraded schools having from twenty to thirty pupils. 45 



Number of ungraded schools having from thirty to forty pnpils. . 39 

Increase 8 

Nnmber of ungraded schools having from forty to fifty pupils. , . 16 



Number of ungraded schools having from fifty to sixty pupils. . . 11 

Increase 1 

Number of ungraded schools having sixty pupils or over 4 
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Average size of graded Bcbools 49 



•Average *ize of ungraded schools 82 

•Average size of graded and ungraded schools 40 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Number of schools 33 

Increase from last year 6 

Decrease in ten years 6 

Aggregate length of schools 485^ weeks. 

Increase from last year 80 " 

Decrease in ten years 71| " 

Ayeragfe length of schools 13 " 

Increase from last year J of one week. 

Increase in ten years ^ of one week. 

fNumber of different pupils enrolled 4,714 

Increase from last year 1,100 

Increase in ten years 114 

Average number belonging 3,49? 

Increase from last year 1,133 

Increase in ten years 191 

Average attendance 3,371 

Increase from last year 763 

Increase in ten years , 116 

Aggregate number of weeks' attendance of all the pnpils. .-. 34,674 

Increase from last year 10,317 

Increase in ten years 2,084 

Nnmber of different teachers employed: 

Males 87 

Increase from last year 11 

Increase in ten years 4 

r Thirty-Dine puplli were reported u baTbig. during the yeir, alio allondf d dtt; >cliaals. 
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Females 139 

Increase from last year 31 

Increase ia teu jears 30 

Total 836 

Increase from last year 42 

Increase in ten years 34 

Average number of teachers employed , SOO 

Increase from last year 37 

Increase in ten years 37 

Amount paid male teachers 17,956.40 

Increase from last year 11,028.40 

Decrease in ten years tl40,60 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by male 

teachers 5,557 

Increase from last year 298 

Increase in ten years , 366 

Average wages per evening '. $1.43 

Increase from last year <,,... .11 

Decrease in ten years .13 

Amount paid female teachers 99,568.94 

Increase from last year tS,355.02 

Increase in ten years 3,315.44 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by female 

teachers 9,14fi 

Increase from last year 2,081 

Increase in teu years 2,302 

Average wages per evening tl.Ofi 

Increase from last year .01 

Decrease in ten years .01 

Total amount paid teachers $17,525,34 

Increase from last year 13,283.42 

Increase in ten years $2,174.84 

Other expenditures ■. $2,763.56 

Decrease from last year $826.60 
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iDcreaae in t«ii jeare tl,339. 73 

Total expenditures t20,388.89 

IncreaEe from last year tS, 456.82 

Increase in ten years 13,504.66 

FINANCES. 



s unexpended last year $24,844.37 

Increase from last year 10,663 . 57 

Increase in ten years. 8,798.50 

•State appropriation for day echools 90,000.00 

State appropriation for evening schools S,304.40 

Increase from last year. 1,175,34 

Decrease in ten years 190 . 60 

f State appropriation for apparatus 1,375.65 

Increase from last year 34 . 46 

Town and city for schools, sapervisioD and apparatns. . . 444,540.74 

Increase from last year 23,285 . 12 

Increase in ten years 90,034 . 60 

Town and city for sites, bnildings, etc 127,606 . 74 

Increase from last year 74,081 . 36 

Decrease in ten years 84,743.26 

District taxation 44,669.11 

Increase from last year 7, 186 , 86 

Decrease in ten years 2,957.32 

School funds 6,636.63 

Decrease f^om last year 1,466.25 

Individuals and corporations 8,182.50 

Increase from last year 6,700,98 

Increase in tea years (school funds, individuals and cor- 
porations) 3,433.00 
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Registry taxes 13,032-77 

Decrease from last year 2,808.77 

Dog taxes 13,100 . 24 

Increase from laet year. 1,110.21 

Other sources. 6,010 . 04 

Increase from last year. 464.82 

Increase in ten years (registry and dog taxes and other 

aonrcee) 2,555 . 70 

Total receipts from all sonrces 780,003.09 

Increase from last year. 120,417 . 69 

Increase in ten years 18,206.17 

EXPENDITUBE8. 

Teachers' wages in day schools (453,687.25 

Increase from last year 21,738.91 

Increase in ten years 70,403 . 11 

Other expenditures for day schools 80,987 . 31 

Increase from last year. 12,784.65 

Increase in ten years 3,927.98 

Teachers' wages in evening schools 17,525.34 

Increase from last year 3,283.42 

Increase in ten years. 2,174.84 

Other expenditures for evening schools 2,763.55 

Decrease from last year 826 . 60 

Increase in ten years. 1,329 . 72 

School supervision 13,320.98 

Increase from last year 477 . 68 

Increase in ten years. 1,639.96 

Sites, buildings and furniture 164,994.57 

Increase from last year 62,635.83 

Decrease in ten years 109,331.84 

Libraries and apparatus 3,542 . 81 

Increase from last year. 196 . 05 

Increase in ten yeai's 2,034.20 
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Total 736,831.71 

Increase from last year. 100,379.94 

Decrease in ten years 37,823.03 

Hon.— tI3,l)(lfi,90 are alio raported u paid for Inlereat Mkd principal o[ debta Incurred prior to 

School Property. 

Number of school -houses 458 

Increase 5 

Estimated value of sites, hnildings and all other prop- 
erty ased for school purposes 13,327,136 

COST OP INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

INCL0DINO ONLY COBRENT BXPBNDITUBBS. 

DAY SCHOOLS. 

Teachers' Wages. 

Expenditnre per capita of school population t7.54 

lucreaee from last year. 30 

Increase in ten years 36 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 9. 45 

Decrease from last year 01 

Decrease in ten years 34 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 12.86 

Increase from last year. 30 

Increase in ten years 13 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 14.39 

Increase from last year 34 

Decrease in ten years 36 

Expenditnre for each pupil's instruction per month 1 . 48 

Increase from last year 03 

Decrease in ten years 08 
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Incidental Expenses. 

Expendittire per capita of school popalation (1 . 36 

Increase from last year 19 

Decrease in ten years 09 

Expenditure per capita of pnpils enrolled 1.69 

Increase from last year 19 

Decrease in ten years 36 

Expenditure per capita of average nnmber belonging 2.30 

Increase from last year 30 

Decrease in ten years 26 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 3.55 

Increase from last year 33 

Decrease in ten years 39 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 3? 

Increase from last year 04 

Decrease in ten years 04 

Supervision. 

fExpenditnre per capita of schoo] population 9 .22 

*Bxpenditure per capita of pnpils enrolled 28 

Decrease in ten years 03 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 38 

Increase from last year 01 

Decrease in ten years '. .01 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 43 

Increase from last year 01 

Decrease in ten years 03 

fEzpenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 05 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population t9.11 

Increase from last year 39 

t Bune u lut yeu mnd ISIS. 
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Increase in ten years 26 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 11. i2 

Increase from last year 18 

Decrease in ten years 53 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 15.64 

Increase from last year 51 

Decrease in ten years 14 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 17.36 

Increase from last year 58 

Decrease in ten years 78 

Espenditnre for each pupil's instruction per month '. . . 1 . 80 

Increase from last year, 06 

Decrease in ten years * 12 

EYENING SCHOOLS. 

Teachers' Wages. 

•Expenditure per capita of school population 10.29 

Increase from last year 05 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled $3.73 

Decrease from last year 22 

Increase in ten years 38 

Expenditure per capita of averiige number belonging 5.01 

Decrease from last year 1.01 

Increase in ten years 37 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 7.39 

Decrease from last year 1.41 

Increase in ten years 59 

fExpenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 4.04 

Decrease from last year 64 

Increase in ten Tears 27 
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Incidental Exptnaeg. 

Expenditure per capita of school population 10.04 

Decrease from laat year .^ 03 

Increase in ten years '. 01 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 59 

Decrease from last year 40 

Increase in ten years 28 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging. 79 

Decrease from last year 73 

Increase in ten years 36 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance. 1.17 

Decrease from last year , 1.04 

Increase in ten years 53 

Expenditure for each pupil's instraction per month 64 

Decrease from last year 64 

Increase in ten years. 39 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population ;,. $0.33 

Increase from last year .03 

Increase in ten years 01 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 4.31 

Decrease from last year 63 

Increase in ten yews 66 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 5.80 

Decrease from last year 1.74 

Increase in ten years 73 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance ; 8.56 

Decrease from last year 3.45 

Increase in ten years 1. 13 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 4.68 

Decrease from last year 1.18 

Increase in ten years 56 
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Day and Evening Schools. 

Expenditnre per capita of school population (9.14 

Increase from last year ^i 

Increase ia ten years 27 

Etpenditiire for each pupil's instraction per month 1.84 

Increase from last year 06 

Decrease in ten years 13 

Taxation. 

> 

State valuation for 1873 $328,630,569.00 

Town tax for public schools, 1886-86, on eacti 1100 

of the above 13} eta. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

DAX SCHOOLS. 

Attendance. 

Per cent, of the average number belonging on the vhole number 

registered : 

In graded schools 72 

In ungraded schools 66 

Per cent, of the average attendance on the whole number regis- 
tered : 

In graded schools 66 

In ungraded schools 68 

Per cent, of the average attendance on the average number belong- 
ing : 

In graded schools 91 

In ungraded schools 87 
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Supervision. 

Number of schools not reported ae visited by school committee 

as reqnired by law 17 

Number of schools not reported as Tisited by trustees as re- 
quired by law 114 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Number of libraries reported 33 

Increase from last yea#. , 3 

Increase iu ten years 26 

Amount awarded $3,475 

Increase from last year $275 

Increase in ten years t2,92o 

Number of patrons 64,911 

Increase from last year 10,784 

Total number of volumes , 113,101 

Circulation 300,477 

Number of volumes of history 11,815 

Circulation 16, 174 

Number of volumes of biography. 11,159 

Circulation 11,3U 

Number of volumes of geography and travel 7,626 

Circulation 15,487 

Number of volumes of science and art 18,419 

Circulation 15,733 

Number of volumes of poetry and di-ama 3,167 

Circulation 4,630 

Number of volumes of literatare and language 6,693 

Circulation 6,804 

Number of volumes of fiction 22,928 

Circulation 151,955 

Number of volumes of juveniles 7,U7 

Circulation 60,210 
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Kntnber of miscellaDeons volumes 24,148 

Circnlation 19,173 

ATTENDANCE. 

The gratifying increase in the number of pupils in atten- 
dance upon all the schools shown a year ago by the school 
census still continues, and almost in exactly the same ratio, 
the difference being only one-tenth of one per cent. By the 
school census of 1885 we find that SlA'per cent, of all the 
children of school age in the State have been members of 
some school during the year. In these two years we have 
reduced the proportion of absentees in the whole State from 
one-fourth to a little lees that one-fifth, and this in spite of 
the fact that the city of Providence and one or two other 
large centres of population have taken no steps to' enforce 
the law against absenteeism. 

If we tarn to the figures that relate to the public schools 
alone, we find an increase in the enrollment of 2,349, or 
nearly twice as many as the entire increase in school popu- 
lation ; showing that the absentees are being brought into 
the schools. 

If now we look at the gain for the past ten years and 
compare it with that for last year, we shall find that the 
latter, instead of being about one-tenth of the former as it 
would be on general principles, is more than one-fourth of 
the former ; while the gain in average attendance in the last 
year has been between one-fifth and one-sixth of the whole 
gain for ten years. 

Surely such evidence of the value of a law is seldom 
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afforded by the experience of the first two years of its 
existence. To the friends of the law it is a complete justifi- 
cation of their efforts for its passage, and a strong incentive 
to strive for the perfecting of its details and for its thorough 
and general enforcement. To the doubter this experience 
must come as well attested evidence, both of the necessity 
for the law and of its adaptation to the need as it exists. 

By a change in the form of the return of the school census, 
which is made to this office by the several school com- 
mittees, we are able to show this year exactly what propor- 
tion of the whole number of children of school age who have 
not attended school, belong to the class who are required 
bythe law to attend school at least twelve weeks each year, 
and we find the number of such absentee children, between 
the ages of 7 and 15, to be 3,886 ; and in addition to these 
are 988 more of the same ages who have attended school 
less than the minimum time required by the law, making 
nearly 5,000 children reported as not conforming to the 
requirements of the statute. 

Making all due allowance for those of this number who 
are incapacitated for attending school by ill-health, or are 
detained by other legitimate causes it is very evident that 
there are several thousands of children who are being 
deprived of an education, whom it is our duty, as the con- 
servators of the State, to reach and provide with the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring this indispensible preparation for their 
life's work. 

In considering the operations of the compulsory law, we 
should always bear in mind the two distinct classes of chil- 
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dren that it is designed to reach — the absentee class, prop- 
erly 80 called, and the truant class. By the former are 
meant those who are kept from school to work or for other 
reasons, and for whose condition the parent or guardian is 
responsible, while the latter includes those children who 
have been sent to school, but absent themselves of their 
own volition and for which absence they are themselves 
solely responsible. The 3,886, between the ages of 7 and 
15, before referred to, constitute the absentees; the truants 
we are not yet able to enumerate, and shall not, until we 
have a truant officer in every town and city, who shall make 
thorough work in the enforcement of the law and the ordin- 
ances enacted under it But we may form some idea of the 
extent of the evil and of the necessity for action to abate it, 
when we note the fact that the number of children who have 
attended school less than the twelve weeks required has in- 
creased the past year nearly 300, or over 10 per cent., show- 
iug that many who were sent to school in good faith by 
parents failed to continue therein. Nor is it to be expected 
otherwise. Children who have not been accustomed to the 
discipline and restraint of the school-room, seldom at once 
find it agreeable, and they naturally seek to free themselves 
from it. What they need is a force, gentle but firm and in- 
exorable, that shall hold them to the new order of things 
until they shall have learned to see something of its meaning 
and value. It may be said that this is the parents' duty. 
Doubtless in the ideal organization of society it is, but un- 
fortunately the actual conditions of life are such that it 
practically becomes almost impossible for the parents in 
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coQDtless cases to bring this force to bear upon the child 
at the proper time, and hence it is not exerted at all Of 
the necessity of just this action on the part of the State, or 
its representatives, and of the desire therefor on the part of 
the great majority of the parents who are most directly in- 
terested, there is abundant and concurrent testimony. 

If any further evidence of the extent of this evil is neces- 
sary, it may be fouDd by comparing the average attendance 
with the enrollment in the public schools, by which it will 
be aeen that the percentage of attendance upon the enroll- 
ment is only 66^ per cent. Of course it is not for one mo- 
ment to be claimed that the difference shown above is wholly, 
or even in a large part, to be accounted for by the truancy 
of the pupils. Sickness, business, change of residence, and 
many other reasons combine to render the actual attendance 
always leas than the enrollment ; but giving all the credit 
to these causes that they deserve, it must be clear to any 
candid mind that the difference is too large to be accounted 
for in those ways. We cannot believe that legitimate causes 
alone can regularly cut down the attendance at school nearly 
one third. Again, the statistics given by those cities where 
an efficient system of looking after truants prevails, show 
both how many such cases occur and also how effective the 
labors of the truant officer are to increase the average 
attendance. 

COMPULSORY LAW. 

Prom the returns of the School Committees of the several 
cities and towns it appears that fifteen towns have enacted 
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a truant ordinance and appointed a truant officer, and have 
thus provided all the necessary means for executing the law; 
and eleven more have appointed truant officers, but have 
not enacted any ordinance, so that the law can be made to 
reach but one class of delinquents, and those not the ones 
in most urgent need of attention. I am quite sure that 
many perspns do not apprehend the real nature of truancy 
as it exists in most cases. They look upon it as a boyish 
freak, a bit of exuberance of his animal spirits and as having 
no permanent significance. Whereas, the fact is, as attested 
by police officers and justices of the lower courts, that the 
first step in the career of crime and lawlessness is almost 
always truancy. It is, therefore, more for the moral conse- 
quences involved, than the intellectual, that I plead for such 
attention to this subject as shall make the truant officer a 
real power in every community where the vice exists. This 
is the proper place to break up juvenile crime. 

The question has been raised in several quarters whether 
the law does not need some radical changes before it can be 
made to accomplish its purpose. In reply, I would say that 
so far as any attempt has been made to enforce the existing 
law, it has accomplished quite remarkable results. I have 
not yet learned of any occasion where it has been called 
into operation and has proved unequal to the task set before 
it Like every other law that is dependent upon local 
action for its enforcement this law has met with widely dif- 
ferent treatment in difTerent localities. Where the local 
authorities have been interested to see it enforced and have 
acted, it has worked smoothly and effectively directly to the 
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end it was designed to reach. But where there has been 
either indifference or open opposition on the part of the 
local authorities, of course Dotbing, or next to nothing, has 
been done. In this respect, therefore, the law clearly needs 
amendment, either in the form of a clause fixing some fine 
or penalty for either refusal or neglect of a town or city to 
take the action required by the law to make it operative, or 
by a section authorizing the State Board of Education to 
appoint an agent to act under their direction in enforcing 
the provisions of the law. From the experience of the states 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, as well as from a careful 
consideration of all the conditions involved, I am of the 
opinion that the second form of amendment is to be pre- 
ferred, unless the two may be combined. 

There is no doubt very much work to be done in the 
breaking up of truancy in all cities and large centres of 
population that demands the presence and action of local 
officials, so that it is of great importance that such local 
action as the law contemplates be taken. On the other 
hand, in connection with the enforcement of the provisions 
relating to the absentee class, both with reference to the 
'parent and also the employer, it is unquestionably true that 
a State officer, without any local prejudices or affiliation, 
could carry out the provisions of the law with more im- 
partiality and thoroughness than one who would almost 
inevitably be subject more or less to such influences. More- 
over, if the power to appoint such an officer is vested in the 
Board of Education, it makes the enforcement of the law no 
longer contingent upon the varying whims or purposes of 
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many different bodies, but fixes the responaibility upon one 
body alone, who can be held to account for their action or 
inaction, as the case may be. It is to be hoped that another 
year will not be allowed to pass without the action of the 
General Assembly in one or both of these lines. 

As to other amendments, I would simply renew the re- 
commendations of a year ago, that such minor alterations be 
made as will tend to make law more homogeneous and thns 
aid in its enforcement 

SOHOOLB AND TRAOHERS. 

The large increase in number of pupils has necessitated an 
increase in the number of schools, of 32. This number, 
however, will not accommodate more than one-half of the 
new pupils, so that we see that half of the increase was taken 
up by the schools already established. The school year 
has increased two days, being now 9 months and 6 days. 

The total number of teachers employed has been : males, 
182 ; females, 1,055; total, 1,237 ; while the number neces- 
sary to supply the schools is 1,007. By comparing the 
figures for 1885 with those for 1875 we find that the num- 
ber of male teachers has decreased 13, while the number of 
female teachers has increased 194. The number of changes 
in position from last year is 381, or nearly one-third of the 
entire number, which varies but very little from the record 
of a year ago. Here is one of the weakest points in our 
whole work, and one that appears to defy any effort to 
remedy it under our present system. The average salary 
for the whole body of teachers is $460.53, an increase of 
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$4.75 over last year, but a decrease of $15.75 from ten 
years ago. The average monthly wages of males is $80.21, 
being 26 cents more than last year, but $497 leas than in 
1875. The average monthly wages of females is $43.71, or 
38 ceDts more than last year, and $2.46 less than in 1875. 
Of the teachers 4A per cent, have a college education, 
55A per cent, have an academic or high school education, 
25A a normal school education, the remainder having only 
a common school education. It is gratifying to note in this 
connection a steady gain in the. ratio of those having the 
higher education and the professional training. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

There has been a slight gain in the number of the evening 
schools during the past year, but a very decided gain in the 
character of the schools. The average length of the schools 
has been increased even over that of ten years ago ; there is 
also a larger enrollment, a larger average belonging and a 
larger average attendance. Indeed the percentage of at- 
tendance to the enrollment is so near that of the day schools 
as to show that the membership is attaining to that degree 
of stability and permanence that will warrant us in expecting 
these schools to show results not unworthy to be compared 
with those of the day schools. 

These improvements in the evening schools have been 
brought about largely by the quite general adoption of the 
policy of excluding from them those who properly belonged 
to the day schools, and of offering special attractions to those 
who were of mature age. In this way a membership has been 
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secured that has been marked by a clear sease of its wants 
and by a determinatioa to avail itself of the means provided 
to supply those wants. 

These schools, however, are not yet doing the work that 
they are capable of aod which they alone can do. They 
need more thorough organization and equipment, and more 
careful and specific supervision. As the class of pupils for 
which they are provided is quite distinct and different from 
those for whom the day schools are furnished, so the course 
of study and the details of its development need to be 
modified accordingly. It is the last part of our system that 
can be left to itself and then be expected to accomplish 
satisfactory results. 



The gross amount of receipts from all sources for school 
purposes is $780,003.09 for the year. Of this amount the 
State contributed directly, $93,579.95; the several towns 
and cities by direct taxation, $572,047.48 ; district taxation, 
$44,669.11; registry and dog taxes, $25,139.01; the balance 
being derived from funds and other sources. 

The total expenditures for all purposes, including current 
expenses and permanent investments, is $736,821.71, an in- 
crease of $100,279.94 over last year, but a decrease of 
$27,822.03 from 1875. In teachers' wages for day and 
evening schools there is an increase over last year of $25, 
005.33, and in ten years of $72,577.95. In incidental ex- 
penses there is an increase for one year of $11,958.05, and 
for ten years of only $5,257.70. -This slight increase in the 
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amonot of iacideatal ezpeoses over 1875 is quite a signifi- 
cant fact, and speaks well for the economical use of the 
pablic funds on the part of the school officials. The amount 
iovested this year in permanent improvements, which indi- 
cates practically the extent of the increase in school facilities, 
is 8164,994.57, an increase of $62,635.83 over last year, but 
$109,331.84 less than in 1875. An investigation into the 
several amounts expended for these purposes for the ten 
years from 1875 to 1884 inclusive, shows the average ex- 
penditure each year to have been $140,425.68, or about 
$25,000 less than that for 1885. As a result of this large 
expenditure during these ten years the State can point with 
a just pride in many localities to school buildings that not 
only affiird the best of accommodations to-day to their pupils, 
but can be relied on as furnishing the same for many years 
to come. They are well planned for the purposes to which 
they are set apart; they are well bnilt and famished, and 
some of them, even after the test of several years' use, are 
in as good a condition for service as ever. There is a very 
marked growth in the disposition of our people to build 
school-houses that shall commend themselves for their adap- 
tation to the needs of the schools and by the thorough and 
substantial mode of building. In one respect a decided 
change for the better may be noticed. Instead of one large 
building, containing ten, twelve or even more rooms, and 
thus massing together 500 or 600 children from quite a large 
extent of territory, it is deemed better to erect two or more 
smaller houses, though none the less thoroughly equipped. 
Under this plan the schools are made more convenient of 
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access, especially to the smaller children, while the evils 
growing out of the bringing together of large quantities of 
■ children are largely reduced or altogether eliminated. 

The expenditure for each pupil enrolled is $11.42, and 
for each pupil in average attendance, $17.26. While we 
find that there is an increase of 18 cents in the former case, 
and 58 cents in the latter, over last year, we shall be sur- 
prised to find that there is a decrease of 52 cents in the 
former case, and 78 cents in the latter, from the correspond- 
ing figures for 1875. If we examine the facts upon the 
basis of the actual number of months' instruction we find the 
same result, the cost for each pupil's instruction per month 
having fallen from $1.92 in 1875 to 1.80 in 1885. I said 
we would be surprised at this revelation, because I am quite 
sure most of our people think that the schools are costing 
more to-day proportionately than at any other time in their 
history. And while we simply keep the sum in our mind 
of the gross amounts expended, but do not also bear in 
mind the proportionate and often larger gains in the number 
of pupils, it is not au unlikely result that such impressions 
should obtain a strong hold. It is therefore with special 
satisfaction that I call attention to these facts, as a full and 
suSicient answer to the charge, sometimes made against the 
present school system, that it is extravagant in its use of the 
people's money. How far it is really to be regarded as a 
meritorious act that a state has, for ten years, not only not 
increased its per capita expenditure for public schools, but 
has even reduced it some three to five per cent., in these days 
of increased demand for a broader and a more thorough edu- 
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cation, is another question, aod one that the true economist 
as well as the philanthropist may well study. " There is that 
witbholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.". 

FREE PUBLIC LIBBARIEa. 

For the first time since the present system of extending 
aid to the free public libraries was inaugurated, we have 
been able to collect full statistics from all of the libraries 
upon a uniform basis. It is therefore with peculiar pleasure 
that your attention is called to these statistics as they will 
be found tabulated in Tables XVIIL and XIX. in the Ap- 
pendix, not only on account of the fact that we have at last 
brought the libraries all into line, so that their work may be 
compared and investigated intelligently, but also on account 
of the very satisfactory showing which, it seems to me, is 
made thereby. 

The whole number of libraries aided by the State is 33, 
situated in twenty-four different cities and towns of the 
State. Of these five are owned by the towns and con- 
trolled by the people, the same as any part of the town 
property. The remainder are the property of private cor- 
porations, so far as the control is concerned, but as free of 
access to the public for the taking out of books and consul- 
tations as those owned by the towns. 

The total number of volumes in these libraries is 113,101, 
the circulation for which was 300,477, or nearly three times 
the whole number. If we take out of the whole number of 
volumes, the reference books, which are never allowed to 
leave the library, the ratio of circulation to the number to 
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be circulated would probably be full as high as three. This 
circulation was divided among 54,911 different patrons, 
■giving an average of nearly six books to each person. 

To obtain some adequate conception of the extent of the 
work done by these libraries, we must realize that the num- 
ber of patrons is greater by several thousands than the whole 
number of pupils enrolled in all the schools of the State ; 
that it is more than one sixth of the entire population of the 
State ; that almost 1,000 volumes are given oat each week 
day throughout the year. From facts like these we can 
easily see what a factor in the education of the people the 
public library has come to be, and what possibilities still He 
undeveloped before it. 

If we examine into the character of the books circulated, 
we shall find mnch to encourage and cheer. Of the whole 
circulation just about half, or 50 per cent., is of works of 
" fiction ;" or if we include "juveniles," which class is largely 
made up of stories, the proportion rises to about 70 per 
cent. At first glance this seems to be a large percentage 
of light reading, and to indicate a waste of time and money. 

But when we consider that it includes all the works of 
standard authors like Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Cooper, 
George Eliot, George MacDonald, and many others; that a 
large proportion of the readers are children and youth, and 
that, as a rale, the lighter and more ephemeral class of 
stories are not introduced into the libraries, while all of 
questionable character are excluded, it will be seen that this 
apparently large amount of light reading has, in the firnt 
place, quite a solid element, and in the second but iavf 
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objectionable features. If, moreover, we should compare 
these figures with those of libraries in general, where the same 
class of facts can be gathered, I am confident the comparison 
will be to the advantage of these free public libraries in 
Rhode Island. So far as I have been able to learn but few 
libraries, whether free or limited in the use made of themi 
that supply a general demand for reading, can show a 
smaller percentage of light reading. But if we leave this 
phase of the subject and consider the amount of really valu- 
able books that have been read, 15,174 volumes of history, 
11,159 volumes of biography, 15,487 volumes of geography 
and travels, 15,733 volumes of science and art, and nearly 
30,000 volumes of poetry, literature and miscellaneous 
works, or nearly 90,000 volumes in all, of good, solid, in- 
structive literature scattered abroad in the homes of the 
people all over the State, we may well thank God and take 
courage. Surely here is the lever with which we may hope 
to lift some of the burdens which press heavily upon the 
State ; here is the " power behind the throne " that may be 
safely relied on in the end to wield the sceptre of justice. 

The one great lack of these free public libraries to-day, 
and one that stands more directly in the way of their rapid 
growth and development as the great educator of the 
people, second only, if indeed not equal, to the public 
school, is skilled librarians. What the teacher is to the 
school, the librarian is to the library. If the teacher make 
the school, so the librarian makes the library. As a rule the 
clientage or patrons of a library are as much in need of in- 
telligent guidance and direction in their reading as the pupils 
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of a school are in their stodying. Indeed the library is but 
a "higher school" in which studies are pursued as really, 
or should be, as in the school, only upon a different plan ; 
and that plan naturally can only be discovered by those 
who have made the subject a special study, who have ac- 
quired skill iu adjusting the demands of the reader to the 
supplies of the library. In those few instances where the 
libraries are favored with such librarians, the work is so 
preeminently superior to that of the others as to afford con- 
vincing proof, if any were needed, of the value of snch ad- 
ministration. 

It is therefore to be hoped that special pains will be taken 
to secure for each library just snch guidance and direction 
as has been indicated. It is not to be expected that persons 
fully prepared to do this work in the best manner can be 
found at once. The demand has come upon us too suddenly 
for that; but it is possible to find those who, if retained in 
the position for any length of time, will grow to its demands 
and come by degrees to meet all of its requirements. In 
seeking for a librarian we should look for a natural love of 
books, a good local memory, power to read human nature, 
tact, and enthusiasm. When such a person is found let him 
be assured of a reasonable compensation for his labors, and 
that it will be largely determined by the degree of skill 
attained and of real service rendered, and further that he 
may be assured of holding the position so long as he is 
efficient, and you can hardly fail in securing the librarian 
you desire. 

If the next ten years shall witness as large a development 
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of this work, as the last ten have, our little State will be so 
thoroughly provided with the means of imparting knowledge 
that there will be hardly a nook or corner where these in- 
fluences will not permeate. 

Closely allied to the supply of good literature is the sup- 
pression of immoral books and papers. One of the most 
formidable obstacles in the way of interesting the youth of 
the present day in good reading is the prevalence of a style 
of literature in the form of books and papers that possess a 
peculiar fascination for the youthful mind, and when once 
yielded to, seems to render the attractions of all real and 
genuine books of no effect. The illustrated weekly story 
paper is the chief means whereby this disastrous result is 
wrought, and by means of both words and pictures, the pas- 
sions are excited, the tastes are depraved, false and per- 
nicious ideas of life are created and the whole mind totally 
unfitted not only for proper reading, but even for honest 
living. 

Much has been done in certain quarters to put a check 
upon the issne of this class of books and papers, and several 
States have already taken action against them. Certainly 
the same considerations of public policy that lead the State 
to provide against those influences that militate against the 
physical welfare of her citizens, should induce her to take 
up arms against a foe that threatens as really her moral well- 
being. I certainly hope that the General Assembly will 
give the subject its due consideration at an early date, and 
that it may be found both desirable and feasible to enact a 
suitable statute in relation thereto. 
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TEACHERS INSTItUTES. 



Five Institutes have been held during the Fall, at West 
Greenwich, Oct. 26 ; Pawtucket, Oct 29 and 30 ; Ashaway, 
Nov. 2 ; Exeter, Nov. 30 ; and Coventry Centre, Dec. 7. 
The Institute at Pawtucket was designed to accommodate ail 
of the towns in the Blackstoue Valley, and a full programme 
of work for two days was laid out and carried through. 
The attendance of teachers was excellent, both in numbers 
and in punctuality and regularity. I have never known an 
Institute where less time was lost than on this occasiou. 
One specially valuable feature of this Institute was the class 
exercises furnished by Mr. Geo. W. Cole and Misses Mary 
A. Bosworth, Isabel C. French and Emilie M. Flagg, of the 
Pawtucket schools. By means of these exercises the teachers 
were given practical demonstrations of the value of the 
methods presented by the several teachers, and an 
element of life and variety was introduced that made the 
sessions of the Institute both more attractive and more im- 
pressive. Dr. Morgan, Principal of the Normal School, and 
Supt. G. A. Littlefield, of Newport, discussed the several 
phases of language culture, both from the teacher's point of 
view and also from that of the pupil's. Prof Wilson, of 
the Normal School, took up the topic of Elementary Geo- 
graphy and the use of the Globe, and the subject of Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, with special reference to the subjects 
of Stimulants and Narcotics. 

A special lesson on Methods of Teaching Penmanship was 
given by Mr. A. J. Manchester, of Providence; while the 
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Esseatial Elements of Successful Teaching and Methods of 
Discipline were discussed by the Comnaissioner. 

On Thursday evening a popular meeting was held in 
Music Hall, which was addressed by Dr. Morgan, Supt. 
Littlefield and Rev. Alexander McGregor of Pawtucket, on 
various phases of educational work. Though the weather 
was exceedingly anpropitious, a very good number of the 
citizens manifested their interest by their presence. A 
pleasing feature of the evening was an abundance of excel- 
lent music furnished by the pupils of the Pawtucket High 
School. On Friday evening Prof. C. T. Winchester, of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct.^ gave his admirable 
historical lecture on " An Old Castle." 

Special recognition should be made, in this connection, of 
the very hearty reception given to the Institute by the 
School Committee of Pawtucket and their efficient Superin- 
tendent, Mr. A. F. Pease. Every facility was afforded for 
making the meeting a success, and no efforts were spared 
that would contribute either to the comfort or the welfare 
of those in attendance. Considered both in respect to the 
technical work done, and also with reference to the general 
influence of the meetings, this Institute was unquestionably 
one of the best ever held in the State. 

The other Institutes were designed in each case to reach 
only the teachers of the respective towns where they were 
held, save io one or two cases where circumstances made it 
advisable to extend the limits a little. In each case a special 
notice and invitation was sent to each trustee and member 
of the school committee to attend and also to secure the at- 
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tendance of the teachers. The response in each case was 
very satisfactory and the local interest awakened was such 
as to lead me to believe that the more closely the work of 
the schools can be brought to the notice of the people, the 
more rapidly will the schools be advanced. At each of 
these meetings there was a sense of local responsibility de- 
veloped that is the augury of good things yet to come. 

The line of work pursued in each meeting was much the 
same. The topics of Language and First Steps in Numbers 
were presented by Dr. Morgan ; those of Geography aud 
Physiology, etc., by Prof. Wilson; while those of Reading 
and Percentage with its Applications, were given by my- 
self. These six subjects made up a full day's work, both 
for the speakers and also for the teachers, but all agreed 
that they were profitable days. 

In the evening at each place a general meeting of the 
people was secured and addresses were given by Dr. Morgan, 
Prof. Wilson and the Commissioner, interspersed with Read- 
ings by Mr. L. W. Russell, of Providence. 

I am quite confident that the schools of the rural sections 
of the State can be helped more by these small meetings 
than in any other way. ■ The distances are so great and the 
means of conveyance are so difficult to be had, that it is 
almost impossible to secare anything like a full attendance 
of all the teachers of several towns at any one place ; bat 
with a little effort those of a single town can be brought 
H,ogether. It will therefore be my purpose in the coming 
year to continue these meetings as fully as my time and the 
means at my disposal will permit. 
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APPARATOS. 



The work of equipping the schools with a propel- supply 
of apparatus of various kinds goes on steadily. Id several 
towns an annual appropriation is made for this purpose; not 
large at all, but yet enough, taken together with the State 
aid to enable every school to add yearly to its working 
capital. Each year also witnesses the awakening of certain 
districts to the needs of their schools in this direction, which 
results in quite a transformation of the once barren and for- 
bidding aspect of the old school-house. 

The following summary of the articles purchased during 
the past year will give some idea of the improved facilities 
with which the schools are now being provided: 

Dictionaries 55 

Biographical Dictionaries and Gazetteers. ... 24 

Charts, (Reading, Music and Topical) 42 

Cyclopedias, (sets) 2 

Young Folks' Cyclopedias 23 

Globes 18 

Maps, (sets) 3 

Maps, U. S ; 7 

" R. 1 10 

Miscellaneous Maps 39 

Numeral Frames 19 

Sets of Cube Blocks 2 

Forms and Solids 13 

Supplementary Reading 2084 vols. 

Books of Reference 291 vola 
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Chemical Apparatus, SkeletoD, Metric Apparatus, Elec- 
trical Machine and Microscopes. 

Primary Work, — Sliced Objects, Birds and Animals, Dis- 
sected Maps, Toy Money, Blocks, InDoor Sports, Splints, 
Yard Sticks, Geographical, Historical, Instruction, Kinder- 
garten and Drawing Cards, and Puzzles. 

The one particular in which this work has developed the 
most has been in the sapply of supplementary reading. 
There is a growing feeling among our school officers and 
teachers, that in order to make good readers of their pupils, 
they must have a wider range of material than is afforded 
by a single series of readers. In many of the schools the 
foundations for permanent libraries have been laid. Inter- 
esting and valuable works of history, biography, travel and 
science, and in literature have been secured, which are not 
only valuable for reference in connection with the regular 
class work of the school, but can also be made of great 
value and importance in creating and training proper tastes 
and habits in reading among the pupils. Moreover, the 
introduction of these new lines of thought and action 
into the school life, without specifically adding to the 
studies or increasing the burdens of the school room, does 
broaden the scope of its work and enrich its atmosphere 
with influences that produce stronger and better scholar- 
ship. 

TOWN APPBOPKUTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 

By reference to Table XVI. in the Appendix we may 
notice the response made by the several towns to the in- 
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creased appropriationB of the State, which became available 
May 1, 1885. The manner in which this increase was re- 
ceived is very gratifying, as it has shown that the local 
community, as a rule, is ready to more than supplement any 
aid which may be rendered by the State. Of course it is 
too soon to discern many results that may justly be attributed 
to this increase of funds for the support of the schools, but 
one has been made quite clear : that the smaller schools in 
the rural sections can now compete, with some hopes of 
success, for the services of the better class of teachers. 

TOWN SYSTEM. 

One town, North Providence, has taken action under the 
permissive law passed by the General Assembly in 1884, 
and adopted the "town system." In several others the 
question has been discussed with more or less fullness, and 
in two or three cases the question has been voted upon, but 
failed to receive a majority. This is to be expected in a 
community naturally as conservative as that of Rhode Island. 

A change, so radical in some respects as this is, cannot 
be brought about in a day. But the friends of the reform 
need not be discouraged, for it is one of those questions 
that needs but to be examined into and considered, to com- 
mend itself more and more to the candid and judicious mind. 

As evidence of the growth of public sentimeut in refer- 
ence to this question your attention is called to the full and 
extended treatment which it receives this year in the various 
school reports of the different towns. Full extracts may be 
found in the Appendix, and they will repay careful reading. 
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It is also worthy of note that since my last report was 
written the State of New Hampshire has by her legislature 
abolished the district system within her borders ; having be- 
come convinced that it was the great obstacle to the im- 
provement of her rural schools in particular. The State 
Teachers' Association of Vermont at a recent meeting voted 
that in their judgment the district system must go before 
any general improvement of the schools in that State could 
be expected ; and a committee, including among its mem- 
bers the Governor of the State and the State Superintendent 
of Education, was appointed to memorialize the legislature 
in reference to the matter. The recent report of the State 
Board of Education of Connecticut finds the difficulties in 
the way of improving the great body of the common schools 
of that State to centre in and around the district system. 
It is a question how much longer we should wait before 
taking a step that cannot fail to advance our school interests 
to a higher plane of service and value. 

HIQH SCHOOLS. 

Within the past two or three years there has been quite a 
marked development of the High School in our State. In 
the towns where such schools existed there has been such a 
wise and careful adjustment of the work of the schools to 
the demands of the times as to secure a more hearty appre- 
ciation by the people and a correspondingly larger support 
in the form of both pupils and facilities. Never have these 
schools contained so large a proportion of the whole number 
of pupils as during the past year, and never, so far as my 
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own observatioa goes, have they been doiDg a more practi- 
cal vTork in fittiog oar boys and girls for the actual duties 
of life. 

But ID addition to this increased vigor in the schools 
already existing, there is a rapidly growing sentiment in 
many of the towns in favor of the establishment of high 
schools. Those who are charged with the care and super- 
vision of the schools are beginning to see that the high 
school is essential to the best development and activity of 
the schools of the lower grades. While parents are coming 
to realize that the high school is needed to give to their 
children the preparation for the work of life that the times 
demand ; and that without sach preparations they must ever 
be at a disadvantage. In one or two towns this feeling has 
already taken shape and a high school has been started ; in 
others the subject is under discussion ; while in obedience 
to the inevitable law of growth, the schools are constantly 
raising their standard, the upper grade thus coming nearer 
and nearer to the actual high school. 

This movement is a healthy one, and is to be taken as a 
sure sign of the vigorous condition of the system. I think 
it is of special significance at the present time, because it 
promises to raise up, in the various communities where these 
schools are, a larger number of trained and well-disciplined 
minds from all classes and ranks of life than could other- 
wise be expected ; and because it is upon the thought and 
action of that class of persons that we must rely, in the 
main, for the defence and maintenance of the State and her 
institutions. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 



It is a pleasure to note the continued prosperity of the 
Normal School, and the increasing influenee it is exerting 
upon the schools of the Stat«. Each year finds a larger 
proportion of Normal teachers in our schools, and while, as 
is to be expected, we find one occasionally who does not 
succeed, the testimony as to their general success is quite re- 
markable. In some towns so strong is the feeling that it is 
with difficulty that any other than a Normal graduate can 
secure a position, 

I have been glad to notice the past year in the school 
more of a tendency in the teaching to give the pupils work- 
ing power and force, to train them to think and act for 
themselves, to make them masters of themselves, and so of 
their sitnations. The weak point in the new teacher, almost 
invariably, is the lack of nerve and decision at the critical 
moment, when delays are dangerous, and a blunder is almost 
worse than a crime. Tothose who pass the ordeal, success 
is generally assured, but for those who fail, there is but little 
hope. If, therefore, the Normal School can do anything to 
develop those needed elements of power aud control it will 
add immeasurably to the value of the teachers it shall 
graduate. 

The same high standard of scholarship and efibrt which 
has ever characterized the school is maintained, and both 
the faculty and the pupils are zealous in cooperating for the 
welfare of the institution. 
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In conclading this review of the year's work the pre- 
dominant feeling in my own mind is that of strong hope- 
fulness for the immediate advance and development of our 
educational affairs. The large numbers of our citizens who 
gather at all meetings when matters connected with educa- 
tion are to be discussed, such as Institutes, dedications of 
new school-houses, public exercises of the schools and the 
like, evince a deep interest on the part of the public in the 
schools and in all that concerns their welfare. 

Then, too, the liberal appropriations that are made year 
after year, both for the erection and equipment of new 
buildings, and also for the current expenses of the schools, 
show that with their faith in the schools as they are at pre- 
sent organized and conducted, they believe that they are 
capable of still further improvement, and that they are en- 
titled to all ueeded facilities therefor. 

Another source of encoDragement is to be found in the 
growing zeal and enthusiasm of the teachers. The profes- 
sional spirit among our teachers was never so pervasive and 
strong as it is to-day. More teachers are today reading and 
studying along the line of their work than ever before. 
One evidence of this fact is to be found in the organization 
during the past year of a Teachers' Reading Circle, which 
is designed to supply for its members certain courses of 
reading, more or less closely connected with their daily 
work. Quite a large number of the teachers have become 
connected with this organization, and are thns brought under 
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regular and systematic courses of study which cannot but 
react most favorably upon the schoolrooms. 

The increasing attendance of pupils during the past two 
years is another most hopeful indication. It certainly shows 
that a Utile effort even is capable of accomplishing great 
results, and it can hardly be believed that in the light of 
these facts the people will permit the matter to rest where 
it now is. On the other hand there is every reason to think 
that they will demaud that more positive measures be 
adopted and that a more definite purpose be manifested on 
the part of reluctant officials to see to it that all children 
have their chance in the schools. 

But with these "signs of promise" and reasons for con- 
gratulation, there are certain deficieacies and weaknesses 
that demand immediate attention. Perhaps the most im- 
portant, as concerned with the education of the greatest 
number, is the settlement of the question, how shall the 
schools of the large towns and cities provide for their pupils 
that education which Bacon most truly has characterized as 
" the cultivation of a; legitimate familiarity between the mind 
and things," and which was the one feature that gave to the 
old-fashioned district school that practical value which con- 
stituted its chief merit. This is ft problem for the solution 
of which we need both the knowledge, experience and skill 
of the professional educator, and the wisdom, knowledge 
and capital of the practical man of affairs. It is a complex 
question and one that requires much esperiraenting and 
adjusting before a satisfactory settlement of it can be ob- 
tained. Something has been done towards a determination 
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of this matter id several of the cities of the Union, either by 
the mnnificence of individuals or through the cooperation 
of several persons, who, through their business relations or 
from a general interest in the cause, have become aroused 
to the necessity of action. Until more definite results have 
been obtained and more positive conclusions can be formu- 
lated, it is hardly to be expected that the public will enter 
npon new plans and methods that will inevitably involve 
more or less additional expense. 

In some sections of oar State there is a general demand 
for some better plan of examining and certificating 
the teachers for the various schools. As at present con- 
ducted, the examioations vary from absolutely nothing up 
to, in some cases, a very thorough and rigid questioning in 
the whole range of ordinary English branches, together with 
some of the higher studies. There is no standard, no uni- 
formity, no satisfactory result. Teachers, trustees and 
school committees are alike dissatisfied. I am quite sure 
that all interested are convinced that there must be a better 
way, one that shall protect the interests of both the school 
and the teacher. 

Lastly, there is need of a more thorough comprehension, 
on the part of the people, of the true scope and importance 
of the work of the primary teacher. It needs to be lifted 
up from the low plane of a task that any one can perform, to 
that of the highest professional skill. It calls for the very 
best talent and the very best opportunities. In this grade, 
more than in the higher ones, are to be implanted in the 
child's mind those fundamental principles of morality which 
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in later years, if properly nourished, will blossom in deeds 
of honor, justice and truthfulness. Here, too, the budding 
powers of the child's mind receive in many cases their first 
direction and impressions, and permanent results for good 
or ill are produced. 

In view of these considerations, which must appeal to 
every one who shall give the subject proper thought, it is 
to be hoped that, in the selection of persons to fill these 
strategic positions, as they may be fitly called, the question 
of special qualifications and fitness will be regarded as para- 
mount to all others ; that the number of pupils to be assigned 
to a single teacher shall in no case be so large as to preclude 
the teacher from having that personal knowledge of each 
one, which is the absolute requisite to complete success; 
and finally that in determining the compensation, the prin- 
ciples of merit and success, shall govern rather an arbitrary 
system of grades. When our primary schools are all main- 
tained upon such a basis as this we shall have laid a founda- 
tion both broad and deep, and one upon which we may 
erect without danger whatever superstructure we may find 
to be desirable, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

1884-85. 



BABRINGTON. 

COMKITTEE. 

Goo. L. Smith, 



Jotl M. Eiio, 
Bern. F. ThurgUm, 
PrlnB. of High Bchool. 



Mary A. Cornell, 
Josephine C. Flagg, 



Joanna E. Qo^reg, 
Harriet B, Hopkins, 
Weltha A. Bteveus. 



COKHITTEB. 



Isaac F. Williame, 

Chaimum. 
John P. BegnMt, 

Supt. and Clerk. 
Geo. U. Arnold, 
Sdaiard S. BaUiiit. 



Bet). Edward F. CaTrigan, £h-a Maxm. 
Chandler H. Coggtihaa, Wm. J. Miller, 
James H. Qifford, Otis Hunro, 

Jerome B. Greene, M. D., Stephen F. Peekham, 
John Lake, Parmeoas Skinaer, Jr. 

JobD H. Haocbester, 



FraiJc M. &vnion, 

Prin. of High School. 
Jacob Kettft^, 
Beuben F. Bandail, 
Benry C. Saglee, 
WiUiam Valentine, 
Anna B. Hancheater. 
ADDie J. Adams, 
EOa C. Blake»Ue, 
Gertrude E. Church, 



L r precedes the oa.. 



Harriet A. Coggesbatl, 
Harriet L. Coggcaball, 
Harriet H. Fales, 
Mary B. FitU, 
Eliza H. Fitch, 
Mary R Gotham, 
Harriet B. Luther, 
Martha E. Matori, 
Maria T. Moody, 
C. Ada Huoro, 



Elizabeth H. Pitman, 
Mary A. Pitman, 
ADDie BcauloD, 
Oeraldine O. SimmonB, 
Sarah R. Slade, 
Aooa R. ThompsuD, 
Caaaie M. Thurstou, 
ADDie P. WaldroD. 
InaP. WarreD, 



IT of >be Cominlttm a 
Evening Hchoo la. Nam 
i« olDclal poalHoD of a 



ot School Offlcar* 
BiDb«r of ^e Com- 
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BURRILLVILLE. 

OOimiTTBB. 

Sumner Howrj, 



M. BlUabUh Balmdc, 
LOtia M. Baileg, 
Annie J. Baker, 
Otite L. Blackmar, 
Lottie A. Bragg, 
Hary E. Brewer. 
Jennie H. Briggs, 
Jennk S. Buxton, 



TEACKKSB. 

Ida M. CUmtnee, 
Cora J. Esteu, 
Martha M. JoTtet, 
8arah M. Lester, 
Margarita B. LyDch, 
Ada F. LoTejoy, 
Annie & Parker. 
Lottie R. Bemington, 
Harriet H. Siehardmm, 



Uaria L. Rosa, 
Emma J. ShermaD, 
Etnma F. BpriDg, 
JVora S. Tqfl. 
EUa M. Thayer, 
EOenM. Verry. 
E)leu H. WallJDg, 
BarrietE, Whinjie, 
Leona M. Wood. 



CHAHLE8T0WN. 

COmilTTBB. 

George C. Cross, 

Clerk. 



Jesse P. CTarke, 
Emma A. BrowniDg, 
Eitniee W. Brtmning, 
Qenie 8, Churdk, 



TEACBBHB. 



Mary E. Church. 

Mary A. Eldred, 
Dora Boxsie, 
Mary A. Hrxaie, 



Sutan E. Witter. 



OOmUTTEUC. 



John Q. Adanu, 
Alfred B. Arnold, 
Caleb Or. Bates, 
JiA 8. Carpenter, 
Bmeard 8. Davi», 
Edxm P. Soward, 
James H. Johnson, 
Naihan A. 8lewart, 
OharietU. WdUcer, 
Albert A. Whateg, 
OgrUhia M, Andrea, 



Haiy E. B. Andrews, 
Mina 0. Andrews. 
8arah A. Ashworth, 
8. Augusta Bailey, 
8arah A. Brown, 
Litlie H. Cole, 
Jennie Davis, 
EmTna J. Dawleg, 
Emma 0. Fairbank, 
Ella F. Griffin, 
Hannab A. Hall, 



Beitie A. Bbpkint, 
Fanny E. Hopkins, 
Minnis E. Low, 
Harriet A. Peck, 
Sophie P. Snow, 
Allda M. Sweet, 
Annie M. Jhtr, 
Nettie A. Watson, 
Lillian E. Wbitmaa, 
Amey E. Wood. 
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CRANBTON. 

IXunuTTIEB. 

Charles W. Earle, 



Fraok C. Cartland, 
Chftrles H. Eorle, 
Junes H. Earle, 
Harriet A. AnniDgloii 
JfoM A. Barker, 
Harriet E. BeDDett, 
Harcy W. Coe, 
Mar; H. Cole, 



Mary J. Oardirter, 
Hannah A. Hall, 
Clara B. Houard, 
O. EiMU Hunt. 
E. Lonite King, 

CUMBERLAND. 



Annie E. Nicholas, 
Etta 0, SicRardmn, 
MaiT J. Richardson, 
Adela C. Salisbury. 
Jennie Smilh, 
Ella E. Taylor, 
Lydia A. Whitman, 
(proline Wickes. 



J. Frank Clark, 

ChaimMn. 
Samtitt E. Carpenter, 
Edmund Clark, 



L. Laierencs BartUa, 
Bereno T. Jenekt, 

t Jason A. Reach, 
'rederick A, Lyman, 
Melda Aldrich, 
Hannah R. AdkcH, 
Ruth A. Angell, 
If^lie BarboitT, 
Barali P. BairrwM. 
Caroline B. Blanehard. 



A. Clinton Crowell, 
James C. Dexter, 
Walter E. Keacb, 
Lewis Learned, 



Horace A. Follett, Rev. Rohert Murray, Jr., 

Clerk. Superintendent 

I. B. Easterhrook, Charles O. Flagg. 



TBACHBBS. 

Minnie W. Dexter, 
Harriet E. Dirk, 
Anna P. Fenton, 
Elizabeth H. Fleming, 
jElinor F. Harris, 
-fjane E, Hastings, 
Mars S' Eayjies, 
Lina O. Hixon, 
Emily Boag, 
H. Antoinette Boag, 
Sarah J. Hornby, 



fNancy E. Lindsay, 
Annie L. Miller,. 
Mary J. Pickett. 
Alice I. RobertB. 
OeoT-gianna Smth. 
Charlotte W. Stillman, 
SlgieL. Tarbox, 
Lena B. Thomas, 
Anna H. Ware, 
Anna L. Weeden, 
Satah M. Whittemore. 



STXNING SCHOOL TBAOHBBB. 



Alexander Marshall, 
Wm. W. Whttten, 
Marion L. Angell, 
Kate M. Cook, 

EAST GREENWICH. 



Mrs. K H. Crowell, 
HineTTa Dexter, 
Bra R. Howes, 
Caroline Ray. 



Ja». H. Etdridge, M. D., Albert J. Congdon, *8aiaud W. K. AOm,, 

Chairman. Cterk. Superintendent. 

John Davla, Hansur C. Shippee, James B. Tllllngbast. 
John R. Kenj/on, 



Frank S. Ernnard, 
WaUam P. Macomher, 
WinJUld 8. Shearman, 
OUio Tarbox, 



Oemye A. loiter, 
Annie H Alien. 
Sarah A. Boardman, 
Sarah J. Booth, 



Anna F. Holden, 
Jennie A. Thomas, 
Mary L. M. Wicket. 
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EAST PROVIDENCE. 

OOMXiTTKB. 

Rev. Isaac Obesebrongb, Charlea L. Uazaril, Sklteard P. Adams. 

ChainoaD, Supt. and Clerk. 



J. Irvin Chaffee, 

Prin. at High School. 
HaTriet E. Adams, 
Carrie F. Armingtou, 
Nellie L. Biasell, 
Annie L. Campbell, . 
Mabel N. Chaee, 
Irene C. Cblpman, 
Annie L. Dodge, 
Mattie B. Duifee, 
Anna T. Farrell, 



TEACHKBB 

Emma F. Farrell, 
Cortt^iaM. Ooff, 
Fannie Oris wold, 
Anna L. Ide, 
Edith A. Ide, 
Mary B. Johnson, 
Luella A. Miles, 
U. Jennie Morgan, 
Sarah B. Hunroe, 
Eugenie C. Pagn^, 



Julia B. O. Plummer, 
Nettie M. Plummer, 
Emma F. Head, 
Nellie W. Read, 
Aunie A, Reid, 
Mary J. Biehardaon, 
Harriet B. Straight, 
Fanny 0. Thompian, 
M. Alice Walker, 
Alice F. White. 



COUMITTICB. 



■Nathan B. Lewis. 



Amos T. Bliven, 
Irvine 0. Vhealer, 
Herbert E. Lewis, 
Andrea B. Moore, 
Wm. J. MiebeU. 
Isaac 8. Prosser, 
Charles C. Reynolda, 
Qtorge BiBion, 



TRACHBBS. 

Elmer E. Wilcox, 
Caroline H. Braman, 

Sarah A. Ohamjilin, 
OenU 8. Church, 
Ella P. Dawlev, 
Ida Doeforey, 
Hortenae F. Himes, 



Clara H. Kenyon, 
ihnma H. Palmer, 
But/t H. RaHdmn, 
Harriet E. Reynolds, 
Emma P. Sweet, 
Ida J. Terry, 
Adelaide J. Worden. 



COMMITTEB. 

V F. Blone, 



Sari P. BlanehaTd, 
Henry D. Dixon, 
WUfred H. Dixon, 
Daniel Howard, 
James L. Pliillips, 
Jerry W. Philip. 
Brayton A. Bound, 
Philip Shippee, 



Walter J. Stone, 
James S. Tucker, 
Emma Blanehard, 
Amelia L. Brayton, 
Clara J Bldridge, 
Harriet W. Geer, 
Evelyn S. Hammond, 
Mary O. Hopkint, 
Ida 0. Howard, 
Clara I. Lord, 



Emma I. PhSlipi. 
Jenny A. Phillips, 
Sarah W. Randall, 
Abby C. Rich, 
D^la M. Bound), 
Marietta B. Stuart. 
Evelyn A. Walker, 
Luey A, Wam^, 
Clara D. WUliami. 
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SCHOOL OPPICBBS AKD TEACHERS. 



John H. Bailey, Jr., 
Qeorpe 0. Sopkint, 
Philip 8bipp«e, 
Lvdia C. Armstrong, 
Ellen C. Arnold, 
Mareia A. Arnold, 
Alice J. Barnee, 



QL0CE8TER. 



COHUTTTEE. 



TBACBBKS. 

Alice M. Bearse, 
Carrie B. Browne, 
Zelolie A. Coman, 
Myrtie A. Cooper, 
Ida A. Ounningham, 
Satan H. Evmu, 
B. Emily Orover, 



*Tho». Irom, 

Buperintendent. 
Geo. A. HarriB, U. D. 



Oraee Solden, 
Clara L. Iron*. 
Em&y A. Loae, 
MHia A. Moierg, 
Lavinia 6. Bou, 
Ella M. Steere, 
Adelaide 1. White. 



HOPKINTON. 



B. P, MathewsoD. 



Henry L. Allen, 
Elbert W. Clarke, 
Je»»e P. Clarke, 
Herbert B. Grandall, 
Fredrick L. HaU, 
Frank Bill, 
James A. Rose, 
Plube M. BOcoek, 



TBACBBRS. 

Anna S. Barber, 
JesBie F. BrisKS, 
Alice L. Buraick, 
Sarah E. Cheiter, 
Harriet D. Collins, 
Ruth A. Crandall, 
Harriet B. FVi^ie, 
Elizabeth J. Hossie, 



Miiry L. Spieer, 
L. Gertrude Stillm 

iizaie a Wilbur, 
Ella Wileox. 



JAMESTOWN. 



'ThottuuM. Clarke, 

Superintendent. 
Thomas O. Carr. 



JOHNSTON. 

COMMITTEE. 

C. Walker, 

Clerk. 
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SCHOOL COMMISSIONBR'a RBPOBT. 



WlUUm K HopkiDB, 
WUHam 8. SUert, 
Gharki E. SaUAury, 
IMian AngeU, 
Kate E. Bode, 
Abby M, Bowen, 
Mary H. BronD, 
Barah E. Case, 
Ida M. Clemence, 
Mary A. Clemence, 
Mary M. OoU. 
Florence A. Davis, 



TEACHEBB. 



Agjt€» 0. Oorml^, 
Lottie M, Hamkijii, 
HBrtba Hopkins, 
AWx M. ^rton, 
Cora I. Hudson, 
Habel T. Lowe, 
Caroliru L. Morte, 
Nancy B. Horse, 



Mary A. Horray, 
Fanny B. Pierce, 
LouxM C. Sehmid, 
Elisa Bmitb, 
S. O&Hrude Steere, 
Ida A. Bl«ere, 
In a V. Steere, 
Caroline S, 8weet, 
Grace L. B, Sweet, 
8. Janetl« Yattgbn, 
FloreDce Webb. 



LINCOLN. 

COIOOTTSB. 

Bamud Clark, 



Chartet N. BenOey, 
Alfred G. Collins, 
Henry H. Jenckee, 
Horace W. Keacb, 
Reuben F. Baodall, 
Ernest E. Wilbur, 
Jtfary if. Baker, 
Maude L Bibby, 
Mary D. Bowen, 
Elizabetb H. Bray, 
Annie Clark, 
Mary W. Collina, 
Fannie G. Cowpertbwalte, 
Carrie C. Davia, 
J. Alice Davie, 
Harriet E. Davison, 



Flora B, Fairman, 
Mary C. Fairman, 

Emma R. Freeman, 
Ida L. Frost. 
Ida E. Gardiner, 
Lydia B. Oooding, 
Annie B. Oreene, 
Elizabeth A. Qrlffln, 
C. M. Hancock. 
Lottie E. Hayward, 
ElU V. Hazard. 
Evelyn M. Jobnson, 
Emma D. Kelly, 
Lucy Lyon, 
Abb;/ i£. Martin, 
Josephine 0. Moore, 



M. Eatelle Newell, 
Harriet M. Page, 
Elizabeth M. Paine, 
Melvina D. Paine, 
Ella M. Pstt, 
Ida I. Phillips. 
Ella M. Pierce. 
Minnie P. Potter, 
Sarah S. Simmant, 
Mary A. Thresher, 
GoraB. Thurber, 
Harriet 8. Trafton, 
Edith A. Troop, 
Anna M. Whipple, 
Harriet N. D. Wilbur. 



OliTer H. Almy, 



LITTLE COMPTON. 

OOUKITTEEl. 



'Susan H Brtmn^, 

Olerk. Buperintendent, 

Annie W. BrotuneB. 



Nathaniel S. Brownell, Harriet J. Brownell,' 



Balsey Chaee, 
Frank £. Bimmons, 
Lillian R. Almy, 
Clara A. Brown, 
Harriet J. Browne, 



Q. Case, 
Zerolyde A. Case, 
Leonora W. Chase, 
Elmb^ A. GifforA, 



Jennie J^ers, 
Harriet B. Snelt, 
Mabel Tompkins, 
Moele D. Wordell. 



D.g.tizecbvGoOgle 



SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEA.CHEB8. 
MIDDLETOWN. 

GOKKITTBE. 

Joel P&kham, Philip A 

Sapl. and Clerk. Charles 
Ljman H. Barker, 



.Ku E. BrainaTi, 
Lonlae L. Chase, 
Alice 0. Earle, 



L. D. Davis, 

Chairman. 
•Geo. A. Littlefleld, 

Secretary and Supt. 
Wm. E. Crandall, 



NEWPORT. 

COMMITTKK. 

John Oilpiu, 

Frank F. Solan. 

Rev. Warren Randolph, 

Philip Rider, 

John P. Sanborn, 



Sogwt Bigh SOimI 



Grammar, Stcondar}/, Primarry and Ungraded Behoola. 



Alfred W. Cbase, 
Henry W. Clarke, 
Fannie W. Avlsworth, 
Elizabeth C. Boss, 
Rebecca K. Bob worth, 
Rebecca T, Boa worth, 
Anna E. Brice, 
Mary B. Burdick, 
Alice W. Carr, 
Florence T. Carr, 
Emily B. Chace, 
Ednab C. Chase, 
Flora M. Clarke, 
Annie Cottrell, 



Adelaide B. Downing, 
Addie C. Faddeii, 
Harriet 8. Fales, 

Sarah E. Falea, 
Eleanor L. Freeman, 
Cynthia M. Friend, 
Rachel M. Friend, 
Etta C. Gorton, 
Hannah Gorton, 
Esther R. Hamilton, 
Alice Bammett, 
Elizabeth Hammett, 
Alice J. Jones, 
Etisutbetk 0. KUman, 



Hary 8. Martin, 
Florence V. Newton, 
B. Josephine Peabody, 
Julia F. Pitman, 
Martha A. Smith, 
Elizabeth R. Sterne, 
Mary L. Thurston, 
Mary S. Tilley, 
Helen M. Ward, 
Mary E. Wood, 
Jacob L. Frank, 

Teacher of Music 
Loresta E. French, 

Teacher of Drawing. 



ETENIHO SCHOOL TEACHERS, 



Anna S. Eaaton, 
Harriot Ellery, 
Mary Ellery, 
EarrUt B. Freneh^ 



Amelia M. Greene, 
SiMie TP. Smnbume, 
Caroline M. Vose, 
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SCHOOL OOMHIBSIOKEB'S KEPOBT. 
NEW 8H0KKHAM. 

COUUITTBE. 



OharUt E. ftrry, John P, Champlin, Herbert S. Milliken, 

Cbairman. _ Clerk. Saperinlendent. 

John R. Payne. 



Edward P. Littlefield, 



0. G. Hiukai. 
Oharlet E. Firry, 
WmiamB. Upton, 



8. OBCuHyers, H. D., 
Chaimuin. 
Davids. Baker, Jr., 



Oliver P. Clarke, 
Henry A. Peace, 

Mel W. TefEt, 
Florence 8. AUin, 
Irene C. Barnes, 
Alice E. Brataan, 

Mary E. V. Brown, 
Bum E. Brown, 



Herbert L. Eddy, 



Tamar E. Mott, 
LiUie G. Bose, 
Anna L. Sheffield. 



NOBTH KIHGSTOWN. 

COUUITTEE. 

Thomae J. Peirce, 



Jamei A. MaitUon. 



Clerk. 



*WmiamO. Baker. 

SuperiDtendent 
T. W. D. Rathbun. 



Mary A. (Jongdon, 
Irene F. Dixon, 
Helen G. Frost, 
S. Anna Oovid, 
Abby B. BoOrook, 
Emma W. Holden, 
Clara E. Howa/rd, 
Susan W. Lewla, 

NORTH PROVIDENCE. 

OOKMITTBB. 



Eva L, Matteson, 
Hary A. Matteson, 
SuBBD A. Peirce, 
Lula, A. Bej/TioU*, 
Marie Sandford, 
Ddia B. BheMon. 
iMcy A. Tanner. 



Evelyn Thurber. 



NORTH SMITHFIELD. 

COMMITTEE. 

James I. Botehkias, Charles f 

Clerk and Supt. 



Jesse 0. Boulster, 
{r. F (MweU. 
Marcius L. Esten, 
Minerva J. Austin, 
Cora M. Bailey, 
Hannah A. Baton, 



Rachel L. Bushee, 
Gertrude A. Peeley, 

J. Eliza Godfrey . 
Amy J. Hem^nway, 
Caroline I. Hotchkiss, 

Mary E. Eunt, 



fHarriet T. Johnson, 

Evelyn E. Moutry, 
Grace L. Mo wry, 
Margaret E, Baily. 
Phebe L. Bicbardson, 

Almy WH»on. 



Walter H. Tabor. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AHD TEACHERS. 



PAWTUCKET. 

COUHITTBB. 

Rev. Benjamin Eastwood. tChwles R. Bncklin, *Ahin F. Prnte, 

Chairman. Clerk. Superintendent. 

John P. Adams. 0. A. Mmeraon. ■ Charles T. Pratt. 

Abner Atwood, Andrew Jencks, Seiy. F. Smith. 

Btia P. Oapp, William H. Park, 



Alvin P. Pease, 
Oeorge J. MeAndrea, 

Prins. of High School. 
CharUt H. Paynt, 
WOiardB. Tanner, 
Charles N. Bentley, 
Qeorge W. Cole. 
Mott A. CummiuKB, 
Henry W. Sarrub, 
S, Alva Johnson, 
J. Lewie Wightrnan, 
Sarah E. Bellows, 
Julia M. Harrow, 
Ida A. Tiffany, 
Eliza F. Weeden, 
Annie M. Allen, 
Orace Q. Allen, 
Emogene AllfD. 
H. Elizabeth Babcock, 
Lucy H. Beane, 
Angeline W. Bishop, 
Mary A. Bosworth, 
Ellen M. Brady, 
Clara S. Bullock, 
Mars T. S. Carey, 
Clara E. Carpenter, 
Ella F. Crocker, 
Louita Ctuhntan, 



Lloyd M. Blodgett, 
Oeorge J. Bloomfleld, 
Charles W. Boardmon, 

lYaneit Conlon, 
Fred. W, Davis, 
Frank O. Draper, 
Clifton A. Hall, 
Charlei K Makepeace, 
Thoi. J. MePaTUn, 
Joseph Hullen, 
MidhaelS. O'Brien, 



TBAcaeBB. 

Fanny A. Darrah, 
Roaanoa Delano, 
,Emma F, Luniop, 
S. Fanny Eddy, 
L. Frances Estes, 
Emilia M. Flagg, 
S. Alice Franklm, 
Isabel C. Frcncii. 
Mahala W. French. 
Nettie L. French, 
Emma Frye, 
\MaTiaS. OiaAy, 
Mary A. Ooddard. 
Oriauna Grant, 
Carrie Greene, 
Emily A. Hale, 
Florence B. Howland, 
Eliza C. Hunt, 
Eliaiheih 8. Jenlu, 
Mary T. Jenks, 
Sarah L. Eeenan, 
Itabei H. KeUey, 
EUtabeth A. Laweon, 
Mary D. Livesey, 
EUen O. Martia, 
Emma F. Martin. 
Margaret L. MeOudden, 



Mary J. Meader, 
Emma J. Uessinger, 
Carrie B. Mowry, 
Charlotte A. Mumford, 

Lilian A, JfeweU, 
Elizabeth O'Brien, 
Lydia A. Paine, 
EmeiUne PaUerton, 
Annie L. Pearee, 
Kate D. Perry, 
Fanny R. Pierce, 
Esther A. J. Porter, 
Louise P. Remington, 
Myra S. Robinson, 
Eitella F. acott, 
■ Sarah J. Scott, 
MaybeUe E. Sheum. 
8. £h>elyn Sloeum, 
Charlotte E. Steele, 
NeUieE. Terry, 
Emma T. Tower, 
Almira R. Wellman, 
Harriet E. Whipple, 
Charlotte 8. Wiley, 
Harriet C. Wilson, 
Albert C. White, 

Teacher of Music. 



BTBNINO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Oeorge F. Perkins, 
Wm. L. Perkiru, 
William Pratt, 
Albert J. Read, 
Letter C. Taylor, 
Wm. A. Whipple, 
Winnie J. Abbott, 
Ma/rgaret 0. Butler, 
Abby L. ColueU, 
Ellen Oushman, 



Mr*. L. H. Qreen, 
Elizabeth C. Hicks, 
EUen M. Jenda, 
Jaue I. Jencks, 
Ellen J. McCudden, 
Agnes McGinn, 
Edith Milch^, 
Ida L. Pearse, 
Lillie E. Sloeum, 
FbmtB. Wood. 
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SCHOOL C0MMI88[0NER'8 REPOnT. 
PORTSMOUTH. 



Elbridge I. Stoddard, Joseph Coggesball, George S. Hicka, 

Cbatrmui. Clerk. Saperintatdtnt. 

Eugene Chase, Stephen T. ShcnnaD, BenJ. B. White. 

Edward F. Dyer, JonaOum A. Sitxin, 



Howard Champ] JD, 
William H. GIfford, 
Harriet 0. Anthony, 



Myd, 
Ohate, 



TKACHBBB. 



laabella Q, Chase, 
Em^/n F. (Mb'n*, 
Lilian Q. Collins, 
Clara £. Dennis, 
Harritt B, FHneh, 



Carrit B. Gmrd, 
Q/m^ia 0. HuUng, 
J. Th^eta Bunt, 
HsTttiB E. Hason, 
Amelia D. Ptekham. 



N. Tan Slyck, 

President. 
X Thomat A. Doyle, 

Mayor. 

EliBba B. Aldrich, 
Thm. J. Bannoti, 
George E. Buretow, 
Edward D. Bassett, 
Rev. Moees H, Biiby, 
A. F. BlBifidell, M. D., 
Amos M. Bo wen, 
Wm. Caldwell, M. D,, 
John W. Case, 
Freeborn Coggeshall, 
James Cole, 
FraociB Col well, 
William Conneely, 
Alb^t 0. Day, 
Arthur W. Dennis, 
Sarah E. H. Doyle, 
Ret. Th>». J. MereU, 
Joseph H. Ftmning, 
Wm. Foster, 



PROVIDENCK. 
coionrrBB. 

Sarah H. Ballou, 

Secretary. 

t J. Carter Brown Woods, 
President of tbe Com- 
mon Council. , 

Charles H. George, 

John B, Gladding, 

Geo. L. Gower, 

Alfred A. Harrington, 

LeaterS. Hill. M. D., 

Henry A. Howland, 

Daniel A. Hunt, 

Wm. F. Hutchinson, M.D. 

Edward B. Knight, H. D. 

Charles H. Leonard, 

Herrick Lyon, 

Aieeander A. MeCaughin, 

Bev. J. Hali JUelhaine. 

Alfred Metcalf, 

Thomas A. Millett, 

Jae. C. Monagbun, 

Citmeliu) A. Murphy, 



Horace 8. TarbeU, 

Saperintendeol. 
{Fred 1. Marcy. 

Chairman of Committee 

on Education. 
Jonatban O. Parkhnrst, 
CbarieB W. Parsons, H. D., 
George B. Peck, M. D., 
Daniel Perrin, 
Elisha H. Rhodea, 
Emulua Rhodes, 
J. William Bice, 



Adeline E. H. SUeer, 
Walerman Stone, 
Thomas E. Studley, 
Smith S. Sweet. 
Bev. Jamei Jf. Tayltv, 
John C. Thompson, 
Rev. James G. Vosa, 
See. Samuel H. Webb, 
Hunter 0. White, 
Gilbert E. Whitlemore. 



David W. Hoyt. 
William T. Peck, 
Benjamin Baker, 
Alexander Be van, 
William E. Slmonds, 
Walter G. Webster, 
Walter B. Jacobs, 
OttiB. BandaU, 

1 llaiiiti«r eiJifficla. 



High BoAool. 

wot 0. IngaUt, 
Henry O. Tripp, 
Sarah £. Doyle, 
Rebecca E. Chase, 

" ' 1. Leavens, 



Agnes F. WllUaras, 



Alice D. Humfnrd, 
Harriet C. Pierce. 
BIlyn A. Clark, 
BarriaL. Hayviard, 
Bden B. Jm, 
Beuie L. Merriam, 
Elaabeth 0. SAeplej/. 
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BCHOOL OFFICEKS AND TBACHKB3. 



QeoTge E. Church, 
J. Milton Hall. 
Eli H. Howard. 
Albert J. Manchester, 
Joseph E. Moiery. 
Edward H. Potter, 
Levi W. RuBsell. 
James M. Sawio. 
Gleorge P. Weston, 
Frederick W. WiDg, 
Juliet A. Allen. 
Stella C. Allen. 
Laura E. Almy, 
Juliana T. ArmiDgton, 
Anna F. Baker. 
Louise M. Balcb, 
Sarah D. Barnes, 
Uary i. Behan, 
Ella Blackburn, 
AnnaL. Bliven, 
Charlotte Blundelt, 
Helen N. Bo wen, 
Abby L. Bowker, 
Ellen L. Brown, 
Lucy D. Bucklin, 
Kate E. Bull, 
Laura C. Burroughs, 
Charlotte E. Clarke, 
Elizabeth Coleman, 
Sarah D, Coleman, 
Amy F. Collins, 
Helen M. Cook, 
Celia F. Cowing, 
Anna F. Ctanaton, 
Hinerva Q. Curtis, 



Sarah A, Allen, 
Phebe A. Andrews, 
Flora E. Aagell, 
Addine T. Armmgton, 
Hary W. Ariulnglon, 
Rebecca B. Armington, 
Arabel E. Barber, 
Abby v. Barney, 
Abby B. Batter. 
Hary £. BIcknell, 
Nellie Branch. 
Eleanor H. Burroughs, 
Abby F. BuUer, 
Annie E. Campbell, 
Anna B. Clapp, 
Anna B. Cobb, 
Carrie H. Conant, 
Geneva A. Cooley, 
Elizabeth J. Cory, 
Ellen P. Crocker, 
Hannah H. Crocker. 



Grammar Spools. 

Fbebe A. Cutting, 
M, Isabel Dnggett. 
Anna F. Dawnport, 
Anna P. Dean, 
Emma A. Durfee, 
Rhoda A. Esten. 
Hary N. Falconer, 
Prancea A. Fowler, 
Anna H. Gerald. 
Eelen P. Getcbell, 
M. Amelia Olaser, 
Harriet R. Greene, 
Qeorgianna H. Hall, 
Hartba W. Hall, 
Abby M. Harvey, 
Clara B. Harvey, 
Delia E Harvey. ' 
Angeline Haskell, 
Mary C. Hazard, 
Harriet E. Hewitt, 
Clara L, Hull, 
Harriet E. Humes, 
Kellie O. Johnsoa, 
Susan R Joslin, 
Maria L. Judkins, 
Mary A. Lee, 
Jennie A. Linton, 
WIlheminaA. Luft, 
Isabel P. Martin, 
Annie E. McCIoy, 
Ellen MeOnUu, 
Elizabeth W. Miles, 
Jane D. Humford, 
Mary J. Micbola, 
Elizabeth M. Noonan, 

Intermediate Seh^ole. 



H«ry C. Deveraui. 
Emma L. Dunham, 
Maria P. Dunham, 
Eleanor Dunn, 
Elizabeth M. Emerson, 
Abby A. Evans, 
Florence N. French, 
Lucy A. Frost, 
Eliza F. Gorman, 
Fannie A. Greene. 
Julia D. Greene, 
Abby W. Harvey, 
Annie M, Hasklns. 
Abby k. Hathaway, 
Abby P. Hopkins, 
Ellen H. Hopkins, 
Mary A Huntington, 
Charlotte C. Ingraham, 
Martha M. Jones, 
Eudora E Joslin, 



Julia A Osgood, 
Emma R. Osier. 
Blizabeth Owen, 
Adelaide D. Padelford, 
Sarah C. Padeltord, 
Mary L, Peck. 
Clara P. Perry, 
Kate U. Pierce, 
Catherine J>. Pike, 
Sarah A. Purkis, 
Harriet A, Rea, 
Eva T. Bing,^ 
Rebecca L.^ing, 
Jennie D. Robinson, 
Ellen A. Salisbury, 
Emeline A. Sayles, 
Mary E. Scarborough, 
Udelia SchafCer, 
Emma Sbaw, 
Mary C. Smith, 
Lucy C. Stanley, 
Addie M. StoelSridge, 
Harriet A. Swan. 
Calhenne E. Toft, 
Maria L.Taft, 
Lucretia L. Tappan, 
Dorcas B. Teel. 
Martha B. Teel, 
Mary L. Thiel, 
Ida M. Thomas. 
Lemira S. Tingtey, 
Caroline A. Vaughn, 
Emily P. Wilbur, 
Lillian R. Willoughby, 
Harriet E Wood. 



Amelia P. Kimball, 
Ellen Le Garde, 
Georgielta P. Lord, 
Etise T. Magnus, 
Ella McLane, 
Lilly HcNaugbton, 
Abby B. Metcalf, 
Elizabeth J. Molloy, 
Kate L. Murphy. 
Adela N. Padeltord, 
Elizabeth Pasamore, 
Marietta P. Pearce, 
M. Louise Peterson, 
Ella L. Phillips, 
Ella M. Pierce, 
Louisa M, Fierce. 
Either A. J. Porter, 
Sarah E. Porter. 
Harriet C. Randall, 
Eleanora Read, 
ZeEla Bedding, 
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Hsi7 Salmon, 
Abby C. Seymour, 
Mary G. Tasker. 
Jauette B. Tiogley, 



SCHOOL COMMISSIONEE'S ItEPOET. 

BHzabeth L. Towne, Nellie F. Webaler, 

Emma F. Turner, Maria H. Wilbor, 

Adelaide H. Watermau, M. Emma Worceater, 

Julia A. Waierman, ' Caroline K Work. 



Edith R. Allen, 
MoT^a B. AnffeU, 
Mary L. Anthony, 
Emma F. Armington, 
Elizabeth H. ArmstroDg, 
Alice J. Arnold, 
Mary E. Arnold, 
Sarab J. H. Bacon, 
Etta G, Bailey, 
Annie F. Bartlett, 
Clara E. Bailey, 
Adeline F. Bennett, 
Bessie M. Bllnkhorn, 
Florence E. Bowen, 
Hannah 8. Bowen, 
Mary C. W. Bowen, 
Ella C. Bradley. 
Margaret H. Brennan, 
FUrnty B. Bi-ightman, 
S. Carrie Brown, 
Sarah W. Browning, 
Maria F. Buckley, 
Amy 8. Bvckli-n,, 
Jane F. Bucklin, 
Kmma M. Budlong, 
Ida M. Budlong, 
Anna B. Caflrey, 
Anna W, Capron, 
Clara F. Capron, 
Lydia M, Carpenter, 
Ellen A. Chase, 
Matilda M. Clapp, 
Mary Cobb, 
Nancy A. Collins, 
MyraE. Colwell, 
Mary J. Conboy, 
Annie F. CunlifEe, 
Charlotte E. Danforlh, 
Ella S. Dawley, 
Anna G. Duffy, 
Elizabeth M. Duffy, 
Gertrude H. Duffy, 
Julia A. Dunham, 
Alice J. Eastwood, 
Mary A. Farrel, 
Lois A. Felton, 
Annie W. Field. 
Julia Folsom, 
Ellen I. Gage, 
Dora W. Georie. 
Lottie T. Olaoaing, 



Annie L. Oorman, 
Catherine C. Gorman, 
Ella A. Greene, 
Emma F, Greene, 
Catherine M. Hackett, 
MarlAa A. HaUon, 
Maggie L. Hamill, 
Mai'y L. Harding, 
Loverine A. Barford, 



Avis A. Hawkins, 
Emma S. Hayward, 
Flora Q. Henry, 
Eliza J. Hopkins, 
Mary S. Houghton, 
Ida A. Hmeard, 
Harriet E. Hughes, 
Emma P. Hussey, 
Carrie A. Jenks, 
Caroline M. Johnson, 
Corinne C. Johnson, 
Mary B. Johnson, 
Maggie L. Kane, 
Mary J. Eenaey, 
Annie C. Kenyon, 
Celia A. Eing, 
Elma M. Enowles, 
Lucy A. Like, 
Mary E. Like, 
Eaehel G. LinUm, 
Fanny O. Limsey, 
Harriet N. Lovelt. 
Martha Tf. Lovett, 
Mary R. Lovett, 
Anna C. Magnus, 
Martha J, Marshall, 
Lizzie A. Mariiu, 
Mary A. McEntee, 
Mary J. MoGlainon, 
Lucy A. Hetcair, 
Leonetle D. Hooney, 
Ida E. Morse, 
Helen B. Mum ford, 
Carrie A, Myrick, 
Orianna E. Nichols, 
Fanny M. Otis, 
Lucy A, Palmer, 
Harriet li. Parish, 
Lucy M. Peirce, 



8. Ida Phillips, 
Maiy A. M. Pierce, 
S. Frances Pike, 
Abby W. Potter, 
Lillian A. Potter, 
Ellen L. Putnam, 
Sarah F. Randall, 
Kate 0. SeUiy, 
Maria C. Rhodes, 
Carrie L. Rice, 
Belle M. Rich. 
Alice I. BoberU. 
Elizabeth 8. Robinson, 
Fannie W. Robinson, 
Marlha A. Rounds, 
Elizabeth B. Sawyer, 
Emma tichaSer, 
Antoniu F. L. Schubartta, 
Minnie J. Sehubarth, 
Elizabeth H. Smith, 
Charlotte Snoa, 
Luella B. Snow. 
Marlha Stone, 
Harriet I. Swan, 
Joanna S. Sweet, 
Minnie H. Sweet, 
Mary E. Tempest, 
Lila S. Trott, 
Imogene A. Truman, 
Honense T. Vallily. 
Abby 8. Vose, 
Annie P. Walker, 
Mary F. Waterman, 
Ada S. Watson, 
Mary E. Weld, 
Phebe K Wilbur, 
Martha Winchester, 
Mary E, Wood. 
Jennie F. Work, 
Benjamin W. Hood, 

Prin. Teacher of Music. 
Dora E. Owtii, 
Sarah N. Farmer, 
Mary J. Muir, 

AsBt Teachers of Music. 
Jean B. Quilberi, 

Teacher of French. 
Mary E. Carey, 
Mary E. Engley, 

Teachers of Sewing. 
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SCHOOL OFPIOBRS AND TEACHEBS. 



John T. Blodgett, 
Charles A. Brtggi, 
George A. CarperUer, 
Theron H. Carter, 
William E, Curler, 
Oharlei E. Dennw, 
Wmiam A. Dyer, ' 
Wm. B. Frackelton, 
Perdinaril C, French, 
Edwin H. Orout, 
Edward W, Hamilton, 
WheaU>n L. Harrington, 
Walter Hay ward, 
Fraok Healey, 
Irving U. HielU, 
Oha/rUi G. Sildutoek, 
Clark H. Johnson, 
yfiUiam E. KeOey, 
Joi^h H. Lord, 
Charles F. Medbury. 
JameB C. HonaghaD, 
WiUiam P. Madge. 
William H. 0. Neil, 
William Overton, 
Thomas Q. Rees, 
Philip J. Reid, 
Franeu W. Reynddt, 
Norman L. Richmond, 
Clartnee V. SoberU, 
Eben Bose, 
Joseph 8. Russell, 
OrmaiR B. RuOier, 
Dennis H. Sbeahan, 
Samuel S. Stone, 
Wm. H. Sweetland, 
Oeorge 11. TSlinghait, 
Arthur L. WadMeorth, 
William B. Wakeman, 
OaMnE. West. 
James W. Williams, 
Oeorge O. WUton, 
EUtaorth Woodward, 
Richard Wright. 
Btrriek P. Young, 
Hary Q. Aogustus, 
Ltojwra L. Ballon,. 



Anme Q. Blak*, 
Mary C. Bowen, 
Eliza A. Boyle, 
Susan S. Brayton, 
Irene G. Briggg, 
Emma F. Biirgese, 
Juliet F. Burlingaine, 
M. Lillian Burlingame, 
Miria L. Burlingame, 
Florence Buwetl, 
Mary Callahan. 
Minnie L. Cameron, 
Josephine A, Chapp^, 
Emma S. Ghase. 
Ida M, Clemen CO, 
Mary G. Cooney, 
Mary B. Corey, 
Minnie L. Cuali&e, 
Evelyn H. Curtis, 
Rebecca R. Cushlng, 
Flora E. Dodge. 
Adelaide N. Drowne, 
Lizzie M. Duffy, 
tiadle J. DuBtiD, 
Elizabeth J. A. Farrell, 
Adele M, Foley, 
Alice L. Foster, 
Barah F. Gardnsr, 
Lizzie B. Gibbs, 
Caaaie P. Qladding, 
M. Ella Gladding, 
Mary E. Gorman, 
Edith E. Green, 
SeUie A. Greene, 
Carrie L. HOI, 
Teresa A. Hannah, 
Mary B. Harris, 
Elimbeth Helme, 
Ella P. Hill, 
Adelaide A. Hopkins. 
Henrietia C. Huxtord, 
Martha M. Jones, 



Mary A. Jones, 

Jennie 0. Kennedy, 
Minnie E. Eenney, 
AmeUa J. Kenyan, 
Jennie Le Garde, 
Nora M. LaiAs, 
Maiel T. Lotee, 
Carrie B. Luther, 
Anna M. Lyon, 
Jennie M. Macomb, 
tjusan E. Manchester, 
J da C. Marcbant, 
Esther A. Mason, 
Minnie W. Mason, 
Eliia A. McGuinness, 
Badie I. Newman, 
Martha B. Newton, 
Mary F. Nixon, 
Ernestine POUerton, 
Caroline A. Payton, 
Annie F. Pockham, 
Ariadne H. Perkins, 
Jennie W. Phillips, 
Florence G. Reynolds, 
Eale O. Riley. 
SliM P. Bobinaon, 
Eliza a Soot. 
Emily J. BothweU, 
Lucy Bounds, 
Emilie 6. Bchmid, 
Lena D. Sheldon, 
Anna L. Smith, 
Hannah F. Steere, 
Anme L. Slimpion, 
Harriet M. Stone, 
Julia B. StoughtoD, 
Ednah L. Swan, 
Asenath Tellow. 
Flora B. Tillingbast, 
Frances A. Til^nnA, 
Albino J. Vaim/, 
Elizabeth E. Walcott, 
Florence Webb. 
Mary B. WUhame, 
Agnes Wright. 



COUMITTBB. 



Herbert N. Philips. 



Wm. J. Niehoh, 
David F. PhiUips, 
Albert C. Richmond, 
John W. 8aund»rs, 
William F. Tucker, 



ElSi D. Aldrich, 
Phebe M. Babeoek, 
Susan A. Babcock, 
Mary B. V. Brown, 



Ida 8. Clarke, 
M. Ida Doekrey, 
Mamie W. Hmtie, 
A. Fannie E. James, 
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A. FloreTtee Kenyon, 
EmmnF. Kenyon, 

StMIt F. Kenyan, 
Annie E. Lee, 



Jennie F. LaUbridge, Harv A. SpSnk, 

Mary A. Moore, Ida J. Taty, 

Bmnit H, Palmer. M. LUlie Underwood, 

Elizabeth PMllipB, BerOa M. WObar. 



COMHITTEK. 



Alien Arnold, 
William E. Arnold, 
fElber 0. Card. 
Wm. H. Darfee, 
James MeDonaid, 
Soberl H. Saunderi, 
Desire Aldrich. 
Butan F. Aldrieh, 
IMmt M. AmeO. 



TEACHBBS. 

Carrie D. Barden, 
Julia Bardeo, 
Mabel F. Batte^, 
LulaE. BraytOD. 
Elizabeth A. Doane, Mt 

Helen Haswell, Mi 

StOier Haakint, Jo 

Mary Etward, Be 

BVEHIHQ SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Caroline Card. 
8MITHFIELD. 



Hary A. Lockwood, 
Clara J. Otney, 
MaiT E. Potter, 
Enelyn BandaU, 



Walter L. Hoaard, 
Cora M. Boleter, 
Sarah J. Brvum, 
EliSAbeth J. Clark, 
Luella D. Gardiner, 



TEACHERS. 

Natie 0. Hawkine, 
Ellen B. Marston, 
Ellen E. Mowry. 
Emelioe M. Howry, 
8. AMia Neinton, 



Pbebe L. Smith, 

Annie 8te»re, 
Ida A. BUere, 



Jamea F. Cross. 

CbalrmaD. 
Bowlaad Q. Hazard, 2d, 

Charles H. Enmulei, 



John Aldrieh, 
Btillman H. G. Barber. 
Mareius L. EfUn, 
George P. Hall, 
John I. Hopkins, 
Qeorge A. Aroener, 



SOUTH KINGSTOWN. 

COMMITTEE, 

Edwin A. Noye*. Edward C, Tefft, 

Clerk. Superintendent. 

Horalio N. KnowUs, Daniel Whaley. 



TEACHERS. 

Sumner Howry, 
Edwin A. Noyes, 
0. Hoviard Sehol^eld, 
S^tsan A. Baboodc, 
Annie L. Bliss, 
Eunice F. Browning, 



Annie B. Carpenter, 
Sarah A. ChampUn, 
Sarnh J. Chappell, 
Martha B. Cole, 
Jane Dewnu^, 
Mr*. J. it Mldred, 
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SCHOOL OFFI0EB8 AND TBACHBR8. 



Anstis R. French, 
Matj E. Oardiner, 
Mra. Oeo. P. Hall, 
Sarriel L. BtUl, 
Mary E. Hammond, 
M. Elizabeth Eeayon, 
Ellen L. Knowles, 



SdJTiet B. LiUibridae, 
Nellie M. Halkin, 
Shnma B. Palmer, 
Alice H. Peckham, 
Mary A. PeodletOD, 
Elvira M. Perry, 
Mary J. Froeaer, 



Mary F. Roh, 
Ella Sherman, 
Mary L. Birout, 
Alzadie D. Tucker, 
Clara M. Tucker, 
LUiianE. Tutikw, 
MoMK. WUeoan. 



COHHITTBB. 

John T. Cook, 



Peleg Almy, 
Edward Gray, 
Charles R. Bicks, 
Jamea H, Wixon, 
Sarriet J. Brotsn, 
Deborah A. Chase, 



TBAGBERS, 

Geaevra Cook, 

Mary C. Gray, 
Peace 0. Gray, 
PA<6« M. Oray, 
Annie F. Grinnell, 



JompMne Olneu. 
Elizabeth W. Poole, 
Sarah L. Snout, 
Hannah A. Stevens, 
Fannie E. Westgate. 



Benj. H. Bosworth, Jr., Rev. Wm. N. Ackley. Ambrose B. Mason, 

Chairman. Supt. and Clerk. Rev. Joseph H. NutUng, 

George S. Brown, Benjamin Drown, Bm. Leait A. Pope. 

Luthet Cole, Charles H. Handy, 



Lewis H. Meader, 

Prin. of High School. 
Louise F. Drowne, 
Emelie M. Hoar, 
Emma Brown, 
Patience Cole, 



Charles B. Mason, 



Annie D^iscol, 
Patience L. Fieh, 
Ellen C. Hoar, 
BiigenU C. Lamton, 
Henrietta Martin. 



Mary L. Sanford, 
Bei^. W. Hood, 

Teacher of Mualc. 



ETBNIHO SCHOOI. TEACH BHS. 



Wm. E. Marlia, 



Charles H. Titus. 



DwightB, Adams, 

Chairman. 
Henry Capron, 
Giarenee 0. Carpenter, 
Edward A. Cole, 
William A. Corey, 
Henry L. Greene, 
Senr}/ B. Beydon, 



COMHITTEB. 

John C. Weatcott, 

Clerk. 
Henry L. Johnson, 
John C. Nichols, 
Nathan D. Pierce, 
O. P. Sarle, 
Horatio H. Valentine, 



•itee. Wm. A. Brigge. 

Superintendent, 
Caleb Weelcott, 
Isaac H. Whilford, 
Oliver A. Wickes, 
Oliver C. Williams, 
Charles H. Young, 
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SCHOOL couhibsioneb's hefobt. 



John Q. AdamB, 
John P. Brown, 
Jobo F. Deering, 
JoA M. Eno, 
William H. Gilbert, 
Wa/rren M. Oreeiu, 
flermw T. Jeneki, 
Jacob Kettn&r, 
Jobn M. Mye, 
Brneit W. PhUUps, 
Willimn V. Slocum, 
BenjamlD P. Tabor, 
Lizzie Allen, 
SaroA AthVKirth, 
Alice W. Batcbelder, 



Mary E. BiMeU, 

Delia L. Carpenttr, 
Harriet A. Carpenter, 
Margaret H, Cocroft, 
Xarey W. Coe, 
Mary L. Gumming), 
Ellen R. Gardiner, 
C. Estelliffunt. 
Thereta J. Hunt, ' 
Sophia B. Kent, 
Edna L. Kimball. 
Harriet H. Leadar, 
Minnie 8. S. Leader, 
Bhoda E. Moore, 



AUaida E. Niehali, 
ErTtetUne Pattgrton, 
Anna T. Peace, 
Henrietta Aoob, 
Julia A. Potter, 
Alice M. SisBOD, 
Mary T. Snow, 
Melieia W. Seraighi. 
S. Liaiie Sttirtemmt, 
Eva J. Tillinghast, 
Theresa H. Weatcott, 
Betiey A. WiOiamt. 
Ellen P. Wood, 
MaryB. Woolt^. 



COHinTTBB. 

Samuel H. Cross, 



£. B. Ball. I 

Prin. o( High School. 
Everett C. Willard. 
B. Frank Oreenman, 
Albert A. Marcy, 
Jamei 8. PhilUpg, 
Fred. B. Saunders. 
Willis S, Scribner. 
Chartotle E. Smith. 
Louite A. Babatck, 
Nancy Babcock, 
Elisabeth A. Barber, 
Blanche Brockmay, 
Hary R. Clarke, 



TEACHBRfl. 

H. Louise Connor, 

Mary E. Coy, 
Susan P. Coy, 
Jennie B. Dawley, 
Joanna Boekrey, 
Maggie 8. P^ffe, 
lAUian B. Gardner, 
Martha A. Greffue, 
Suiian B. Oreene. 
Annie M. Ha»eeU, 
Sarah HoxiU, 
Hary B. Johnson, 
Louisa Erebs. 



Auffuata E. Mann. 
Elizabeth E. Martin, 
Mary A. Owen, 
EUa 0. Peekham, 
Harriet C. Peodleton, 
Fanny P Slantim, 
Harriet B. Stanton, 
Mary SliUman. 



Emma J. Welle, 
Eliza C. Wilbur. 
Eleanor C. Wolcott, 



WEST GREENWICH. 



George filsson, 
Joseph A. Tillinghast, 
Warren P. Wilcox, 
Emma B. Albro, 
Emma F, Borden, 



Hattie A. Burdiek, 
Emma 8. Davis. 
Margaret G. Prink, 
Heltte Jamea, 
Minnie 1. Kettelle, 



Mary H. Phitlipt, 
RuthJI. Bathbun, 
Ruth K. SmitA, 
Ellen 8. Sweet, 
Hannah WMlford. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AKD tEACHERS. 



Joseph E. Cole. 

Cbairman. 
James E. Cook, 
L. L. ChilBon, 
William E. Orant, 



Albion D. Gray. 

Ptin. of High Bchool. 

George E. Gai^Tier, 
Arthur H. Mowry, 
Charles H. McFee. 
Frank E. McFee, 
O. 0. B. NasoD. 
Gertrude E. Arnold. 
Elizabeth R. Alfcen, 
Harriet A, Allen, 
H. Mal>el Allen, 
Clara L. Baker, 
DoUU Baaivr, 
Minnie Beard, 



WOON80CKET. 

coifui'nBB. 

Geo. W. Jenckea, M. D.. •Key. C. J. White, 

Clerk. Superintendent. 

Thoe. H. Mann, M. D., Albert A. SmiOi, 
B&B. Carles Xason, Charles E. Thomat. 



TEACHEBB, 

Eva G. Cook. 
Haria L. Cook. 
Louisa B, Cranston, 
Ed nor P. Crooks. 
Mary L. Daniels, 
Minerra Farnum, 
Bertha I. Feely. 
\Oerlrude A. Fi^, 
A. Eliza Fuller, 
Nettie R. Fuller, 
Alice M. Hawkins, 
Sybil B. Hill', 
Lillian P. Jollie. 
C. /. MeDajMt, 
Eliza A. McDermott, 
Helen Martin, 



Flora I. Moffltt, 
Leoline N. Mowry, 
Mabel L.. Mowry, 
Mertie B. Mowry, 
Minnie P. Mowry, 
Nettie B. Mowry. 
Qeorgie K Paul, 
Annie L. Sharpe. 
Clara E. Sherry, 
Esther A. Sivewright, 
Abby I. Staples. 
Florence E. Staples, 
Annie H. Sweet, 
Isadorc L. Sweet, 
A. G. W^eeleek. 



BYBNINO SCHOOL TBACHEK& 



Gaapard Drain v{ lie, 
Charles H. McFee. 
Joseph G. Paquette, 
C. Howard Scholefield, 
George R. Smith, 



Walter H. Tabor, 
Lizzie A. Aiken 
Mabel L. Baker, 
Horlense L Brown, 



Susie A. Getcbell, 
Clara H. Jencks, 
Maty F. Smith, 
Mabel A Thayer, 
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EXTRACTS FROM SCHOOL REPORTS. 



APPARATUa 



Bdhbilltillb. — Need of More Apparatut.—6ome ot our schools have availed 
themselves of the beoefit of tbe "State Appropriation," and are therefore well 
supplied with school apparatus, while a few others are entirelf destitute. Some 
have Dot even a globe, the teacher usiog the bell and chalk to illustrate the les- 
SODS in geography. A small upproprlatloD, judiciously expended, would secure 
much better instruction in these scbools.^C. F. Pbircb, Superinteridenl. 

Cranstos. — A JPoiitive Aid. — During the year tbe usual amount of school ap- 
paratus bas been purchased in all of tbe districts. The beneflts derived from 
these additions are inestimable. The oclion of the Qeneral Assembly, which 
afforded the assistance necessary to enable the schools to obtain the books, globes, 
maps, blocks, etc., was of direct and positive aid, and will be appreciated more 
and more from year to year. — J. A. Latbak. SapminUndent. 

BoFKiHTOS.— School i*frra™a.— The appropriations for school apparatus have 
been used In the purchase ot dictionaries, maps, charts, historical works, hooks 
OD natural philosophy, "Peale's Popular Educator." "Iiipplncott's Gazetteer," 
("Our Bodies, or How We Live,") dissected maps, animals and birds, works 
OD biography, microscopes, etc. The most of our districts have quite a start for 
ft school library,— Ci>nM»i((««. 

The books of reference and apparatus show a fair amount of usage, and in 
some schools their use seems iDdispeDsable. The unabridged dictionary bound 
in one volume is too heavy for those who consult it. I find that when bound in 
three volumes they are much more convenient and are not so soon broken from 
tbe binding. — P. M. Barser, 2d, Saperintendeat. 

pAWTUGEET. — Qaxetteen aTid IKetiimarie*. — Four of the grammar schools have 
been supplied, under tbe State law, with gazetteers during the past year, thus 
enabling each school to have the use of this important work of reference. 

The grammar and primary schools have been quite well supplied with aids for 
their work, while comparatively little has been done for the intermediate grade. 
Several rooms in which geography is taught, are destitute of map or globe. 
Others are very poorly supplied. These facts indicate where a considerable por- 
tion of the money received from the Stale for apparatus, could be advantageously 
expended during tbe current year. Several unabridged dictionaries have been 
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supplied to acbools which were without any dictionaiy. Id this grade children 
may be taught to use the dictionary with advantage. 8ome teachers are accus- 
tomed to asGign words for the pupils to examine in the dlctiouary. At times a 
pupil is sent to investigate a new word which occurs during the recitation, and 
is requested to report the result to the class. The fact that he has been able to 
impart information to others, serves as a stimulus to incite bim to new researches. 

Primary Aids. — Within a few months Monroe's reading charts have been sup- 
plied to the primary and ungraded schools, and means of occupatioD for the little 
ones have been furnished bo as to obviate the necessity of keeping them unem- 
ployed in the intervals between tbeir recilations. They now have in addition to 
their reading hook, their slate with dots at rejtular intervals for drawing, their 
work in writing on the slate, boxes of letters, figures, arithmetical signs, and 
marks of punctuation for construction of words, sentences, and arithmetical 
examples, and boxes ot shoe-pegs for use in counting, making forms from their 
drawing cards and drawing books, aind arranging examples in numbers. — A. F. 
Fbase, SuperinUndent. 

RiCHiioND. — Annual Apprcpriatitm. — At the last June town meeting $15 was 
appropriated for the purpose of making an addition to the school apparatus or 
books, then in tbe schools. The town was then entitled to the same amount 
from (he State. 

I bope that the town each year will make at least a small appropriation for 
this purpose. It will be in a good cause and will pay a good interest.— C, J. 
Obeemb, Superintendent. 

South Kinostown. — Toten AppropriaUon. — At the last April town meeting 
tbe town appropriated (ISO for school apparatus to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the School Commitlee. An equal amount was allowed from tbe State. — 
CmnmitCee. 

WAftRBN. — Apparatue, a ProfilaiU Lmeilmenl. — The committee, taking ad- 
vantage of the wise provisions of tbe Btate for apparatus and books, have, for a 
Dumber of years, expended the sum appropriated by law in the purchase of much 
Deeded apparatus for tbe different schools. It hat been the aim of the commitlee 
to make the school-rooms attractive, and, although what has been done in that 
direction has been accomplished by a considerable outlay of money, the compen- 
sation is found in tbe greater interest, and consequently more rapid adyancement 
of tbe pupils. — Committee. 



APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 

CoMBKRLAND.— /n«ifento;s. — The committee felt that some definite action 
ought to be taken in regard to the matter of incidental and contingent expenses, 
as bills were occasionally presented to them under that head for approval, which 
clearly ought to have been paid out of the district treasury. It was therefore 
Toted that printed circulars be distributed to the several teachers aod trustees. 
In these circulars were set down tbe amounts appropriated for teachers' wages in 
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the several districU mid also the Btatement that the committee would only allow 
the fnllowiag items under the head of " lacideutals," viz. ; broomt, crayon), dip- 
pert, dvit-patu and bnuAet, eraieri, ink, pa^, wood and eeaX. They further voted 
specific amounts per week to each district, for sweeping school-rooms and taking 
care of fltea. In enacting the above measures, the committee, while wishing to 
relieve the trustees of the trouble and aoDoyance of callJDg frequent district 
meetings, to raise special taxes for the procuring of articles that are in daily use 
in the school-room, felt at the same time that the line musL be drawn somewhere, 
and that it was only right and proper, while the present system of school man- 
agement lasted, that all the expebses incurred for making repairs on or about the 
school building should be defrayed by the districts. 

Length <tf Rami SetMott. — If the rural schools are small, that is no reason why 
they should not have as many weeks of tuition as the schools in our villages. 
Those dwelling in our farming communities pay their full proportional share of 
the taxes, and bear their full weight of the public burdens, and hence they should 
be equal sharers in the benefits that come from our free acbools. Accordingly, 
the committee have apportioned somewhat larger amounts to those districts than 
in former years.— R. Mcrbat, Jr., Saperintendent. 



ATTENDANCE, ABSENTBEIBM, TRUANCY AND COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 



Babsosotoii. — Mental and Moral Starvation. — The number of children who 
have not availed themselves of school privileges during the year is quite large. 
This is a vital topic, one that needs careful thought and wise action. I am not 
aware of any action on the part of our town council in regard to the law during 
the year. If, as has been intimated, the law is one that cannot be enforced, then 
there is no help for the trouble. If, however, it needs lo be tested, it perhaps 
ought to have been done ere this. Menial and moral starvation doubtless exist 
iu our midst among children who ought to be in our schools. It is late in the 
day to speak of this subject, but if we ought to take action, prompt, decisive 
action nou is better than continued inaction until the children are too old lo come 
under the law. — P. P. Chubch, Superintendent. 

BmifTOij. — Lack of Aeeomma&Ui^ns Pretentt Enforcement ef Tnianl Law.— 
As has always been the case, there are a good many children who do not attend 
school at all. The truant law, however, cannot be enforced on account of there 
not being accommodation for Ihem alt. To try lo carry out the law and to do it 
partially, would of necessity work evil. — J. P. Retnolds, Superintendent, 

Chaklbbtowm. — Thorough CompUanee taith the Xitw.— Those manufactories 
employing children residents of ihia town have been visited, yet no children of 
school age were found in any mill who had not complied with the statute. This 
result is largely due to the hearty manner in which the manufacturers endeavor 
to sustain the law. Each school in the town has been visited, and the teachers 
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were requested to report all cases of truancy which came under their DOtlce. 
Five children of school age were found id the town who had Dot atteoded BChool 
the required length of time; one of whom, a hoy ten years of age, had never 
attended school at all, and did not know the alphabet. 

Id but one case has it been DecesBory to resort to harsh measures. In this, by 
the consent and advice of the school committee, a parent was arrested, brought 
before the.court, found guilty, and flned for refusing to send his child to school 
the length of time required by statute. His was the only inslance of willful 
neglect or reaifitance on the part of parent or guardian in permitting the children 
in their care to attend school the required lime. As the people'betteruDdergtand 
the intentions of the taw, I believe that all will be Id sympathy with its require- 
ments and favor its contiDuance. — O. H. Bebbb, TruatU Officer. 

Cranston. — SbSi of Irr^vXar Attendance. — A discouraging feature in school 
affairs is the lack of regularity in atteudance. Altogether too many of our pupils 
are noted for this falling. Instances are not uncommon where the pupil is absent 
from school for two or three consecutive days. This practice is not only dis- 
coursing to the teachers, but is of incalculable injury to the school, and a sad 
misiake and positive loss to the scholar. By such a practice, the daily progress 
of the pupil is lamentably retarded; the loss of many lessons puts him behind 
his class, until he becomes a weight, carried with difficulty. The teacher is 
required to repeat much that has becD taught the other members, and conse- 
qucDtly much valuable time is devoted to him which would otherwise be giveo 
to the whole class. Frequently the course necessarily pursued with one so irreg- 
ular is denominated ' ' cramming,' which policy is always to be lamented. 

ParentaL SeipofttibiUty. — At times we have thought Chat a large proportion of 
the blame resulting from such n course, might with propriety be attributed to 
the parents. We do not forget that there are children so constituted that a strict 
discipline concerning them would be actually injurious to health. Of such we 
do not speak. Bat how many children there are in our town who absent them' 
selves from school because of their own inclinations, whose parents, giving little 
thought to their future welfare; or to the harm which Inay follow from allowing 
cbUdren to choose for themselves at so early an age. permit them in school 
matters to decide momentous questions for themselves. When such a course is 
allowed, how frequently it is the cose that the tad soon feels thoroughly compe- 
tent to decide all questions pertaining to his welfare, until in his estimation he 
has become too old to attend school; and choosing companions of like inclina- 
tions, it is not long before he peremptorily informs his parents that he Intends to 
leave school and go to work. If now he is allowed to decide a matter of so great 
Importance, the probability is that In after years, when too late to remedy the 
evil, he will keenly regret this decision of earlier life, lament the lack of firmness 
displayed by bis parents, and forever feel the absence of that thorough prepara- 
tion which he might have obtained by a complete course of study during school 
days, — which advantage would certainly have been hla, if hla parents, possessing 
more definite plans, had used wise discretionary measures from the very begip- 
DiDg. — J. A. Lathau, Superiniendenl. 

CuuBBRLAND. — Thorough Enforcement cf Tmant Law Demanded. — We are 
lible to report some progress in abating the evils of truancy. Of course, this 
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truant Inw is not going to execute itself, sod it may require the enactment ot 
still more stringent measures by our legislature before it can Iw fully enforced. 
Our manufacturers, as a class, seek to live up to the law, and aim to give all the 
children In their employ an opportunity to attend school twelve weeks in the 
year. They feel, however, that they have Just reasons to complain that in many 
other places in the State little or do regard is paid to this law. The remark is 
sometimes made to me by persons employing children in our mills, that when 
Ihey say to the parents, " You must send jour children out for twelve weeks' 
schooling." they are greeted with a look of amazement, and are told that they 
never knew of the existence of such a law, their former employers evidently 
having quite ignored it. As a result, there Is a likelihood of his losing that 
family; the avaricious parents being eager to betake themselves to those favored 
regions in the Slate where their children can work the twelve months through 
without let or hindrance. Clearly this works a gross injustice to the conscien- 
tious citizen who employs child labor, and unless some measures are taken to 
remedy it, and to put all employers on the same level in this matter, the law will 
soon fail into contempt and become a dead letter on the statute book. 

An Urudvtated Child a JfuwanM.— XTndoubledly many of the parents are to 
blame here, and strange it la that they appreciate so little a system of public 
instruction, which is intended to reach every description of our citizens, from 
the richest to the poorest. Well would it be for such parents and for their chil- 
dren, if Ihey would take lo heart and profit by the declaration of a distinguished 
jurist, "That the parent who sends his son into the world uneducated, defrauds 
the community of a useful citizen and bequeaths to it a Duisauce." — R. Mubb&y, 
Jb., Superintendent. 

East Grkkmwich.— StMWM of tht Sh-uatU £aiD,— The truant law works well, 
and thus far shows wisdom on the part of the legislature that*enacted its provi- 
sions. — 8. W. E. AiiLBN, SuperinUttd^it. 

EopumrOK.— Work undtr tJu Truant Xaw,— The truant officer has investi- 
gated thirty-three cases of absenteeism, has notified thirteen parents to send Ibeit 
children to school, and has visited nine manufacturing establishments. He has 
received reports of seventeen children absent from school under suspicion, has 
warned eleven, and has found one employed contrary to law. 

The act relating to truancy, lately passed by our legislature, is of great impor- 
tance. It will in future receive more attention from the school committee and 
the truant officer, as it is more generally understood. Parents, guardians, man- 
ufacturers and employers will do well to heed lis requirements. They were 
enacted for the best good of the rising generation. Lend a hand and help a good 
cause.— Gnnini'f fee. 

Belation of Attendanee to Scholarthip. — The superintendent has used his influ- 
ence by referring to the appearance of the registers, and comparing their appear- 
ance in different schools, to show the relatloD of perfect attendance to good 
recitations, and that non-attendance, poor reviews and low standing in examina- 
tion, are sure to be found together. 

Five years ago I could hardly understand why some of the schools in town 
were so far in advance of others, but now I only wonder that no greater differ- 
ence is found. Id the vicinity of some of the cotton mills, there are from thirty- 
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tToto tbirty-sis weeks of school i if a boy stteDds scbool twelve weeks, be leaves 
tbe scbool for the Dalance of the jear aad a new one comes ioto the school; in 
this way the pupils are Dew ones each term. This accouais for obe claaa who 
are below the average of schools. Another class can be accounted for from 
another cause; — the trustee thinks it best to engage but for one l«rni at a time, 
and tbe teacher finds a vacancy elsewhere and engages; as a necessity, a new 
teacher is hired, aud perhaps another before the year closes. It is generally 
admitted that a change of teacher means a loss of time, in which little advance- 
ment is made. I have found that in other localities, when the schools are in 
session the children attend, and when it Is supposed there is nothing to be gained 
from a change of teachers, no change is made. As a rule, the schools are the 
roost advanced where school privileges are appreciated, where the register haa 
the names of the same pupils each term, and where a good teacher once engaged 
is retained for a term of years. — P. H. Babbbk, 2d, Superintendent, 

JoHneroN.— rAo Truant Law Enforced. ~Th^ truant law has been enforced as 
far as it could be in our town. Some little imperfections in the law have, how- 
ever, greatly impeded us in our efforts. A large number of cases of truancy have 
been investigated by the truant officer, and the children have l>een brought into 
tbe schools. Not, however, until Providence is forced to conform to the law, 
can our town fully carry out its provisions. 

The attention of parents and employers la called to the fact that the school 
committee will see that the provisions of tbe "Truant Act" are carried out 
during the year to come, and will govern themselves accordingly. For tbe con- 
venience of teachers and others Interested, tbe town has been divided into sec- 
tions, and all matters pertaining to truancy, non-attendance, and so forth, will be 
referred to the member of tbe committee having charge of the special section in 
which said matter shall arise. — Comntiitee. 

LiNCOiiN. — Regular Atlendanee a I^me Condition of Succeat. — A prime con- 
dition of success in every scbool is that all the pupils attend punctually and 
constantly. Tardiness and absence hinder the progress of scholars who are 
allowed to be irregular, and are hurtful to the entire school. Teachers are also 
burdened with extra work to keep absentees from falling behind their classes. 
Our schools probably do not suffer any more than other schools in this matter. 
But we are convinced that better results tban any yet attained might be secured 
by an improvement in attendance. This is somelhiag which calls for the special 
attention of parents. Their cooperation is earnestly desired in this direction. 
The parent must aid the teacher in lessening the evil of which we speak. Indeed, 
there must be a hearty and persevering effort on the part of all who have anything 
to do with tbe schools, to use every means for increasing their effectiveness. 

r/ie Traaat Law Doing Good. — This town was one of the first to comply with 
the new statute concerning truancy. The evil- which the law aims to remove 
still needs attention. The truant officers report as follows: 

L. Watson, of Central Palls, says: "The general feeling of respect for the 
school law, on tbe part of manufacturers, continues. Parents and others also 
appear to understand something of the purposes and value of the law, and have 
shown respect accordingly. But this is not the fact as to every one. Cases of 
truancy are frequent, and are often very perplexing in their character, requiring 
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repeated efforta to inaure auccess. There can be no doubt that tbe law baa done, 
aod is doing, good, by improTing school atteodaoce, and bringing other good 
resulta which naturally follow. Tbe number of school children who have been 
employed by tbe manuFacturera appeora to be less than laet year." 

J. H. Jollle, of Baylesville, reports: " I have made a lUt of all the manufact- 
uring eatablishmente within the district assigned to roe, and have visited each of 
them oDce each school term, and token a list of all tbe achool children under 
fifteen years of age. I have also viaited the families and found all tbe children 
but two attending school. One of these I persuaded to go to school; the other 
refused either to attend school or go to work." 

J. Dawber, of Lonsdale, reporta thai be bos visited the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in his district, and that "during tbe year flftj-three children have 
been sent out of the mills at Lonsdale to attend school the required twelve weeks. 
One iiotice has been served on parents to send their children to school. One case 
of absenteeism baa been investigated. One truant has been returned to school, 
and one has been warned." 

I. Btott, of Haoville, reports that " the law has been obeyed. I have Jiad one 
call from the Grammar school in Manvllte. From the Second Primary school I 
have had five complaints, and have been successful in securing all but one, who 
lived in Cumberland. One complaint from Lime Rock was attended to. I have 
visited Albion school and find no complaints." 

We think that manufacturers ore accepting the law in good faith, and mean to 
do their part in observing it. The law is good and its influence is beneficitd. 
Truant olQcers are meeting a want which baa long existed among us, and we 
hope that all citizens will support them in their eSorts tt) remove the evils of 
truancy. There are several private schools in town that have received permission 
to issue certificates to scholars attending them the required time. Such schools 
must be approved by the committee. — CommilUe. 

MiDDLKTOWH. — Mvery Child Should Altend Some School. — Prom the census, it 
appears that there were forty -four not in attendance upon any school, of which 
ten were between the ages of seven and flftoeo. If (o this number we add the 
five reported as attending some school less than twelve weeks, we find there are 
fifteen in the town who do not attend school the number of weeks required. Of 
this number, (en are reported as receiving private instruction at home. It 
would seem that there is very little need for the town to appoint a truant officer, 
but the law requires every chUd between the ages of seven and fifteen years to 
attend some school at least twelve weeks during the year, and every child between 
those ages should be obliged to conform to it. In no way can they be compelled 
to do so, unless the town passes an ordinance to that eSect and appoints an officer 
to see that their instructions are carried out; that at present there is very little 
for such an officer to do, is no excuse for not appointing him; the need may 
arise, and if we have done everything in our power to meet it, we shall .be pie- 
pared to act without delay. 

Parenti ResponeSiie for Irregular AlUndanee. — ASter making allowance for 
sickness and tbe fear of contagious disease, which kept some from cur achools, 
we find maoy (hat could have come regular if their parents had been disposed 
to send them. If a child cannot attend school but twelve weeks during the year, 
let them be consecutive; it wiU be far better for both teacher and scholar.— -J. 
pECKHAU, Clerk. 
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Newport. — Operaliojig Under the Tnuait Law. — During the past year an ordi- 
Daace upon ths Bubject of truancy haa been adopted by tbe city council, and a 
chapter defininK the duties or tlie truant officer has been added to the Rules of 
the School Board. The macbineiy for compelling attendance at school is thus 
set up iu this city to the extent contemplated by the laws of the Stal«. The 
truant officer stands faithfully by it. and in certain directions accompliahee ex- 
cellent work. He is at the telephone during the first half-hour of each session. 
and may be called by any teacher. All auBpicious absentees arc reported to him. 
and It is hia duty to Snd and return them to school or report to the teat^her wilbin 
twenty-four hours the result of hia investigations. He baa been closely occupied 
with work of this kind in term time, and hia services have been very valuable 
In the way of eslablisblng more frequent communication between the schools 
and the homes. One truant, whose parenta made no objection, baa been sen- 
tenced to the Sockanoaset gchool, but there are aeveral other pupils equally 
deserving of such sentence whose parents will oppose it to the utmost. One 
man, for instance, sends his boys to school occasionally, whenever they see fit to 
come, but their misconduct is presently so outrageous thai the teacher is obliged 
to suspend tbem. The father threatens the slouleal resistance to the truant law, 
and it remains an Interesting question what the officer will be able to do in the 
premiAea. If such open defiance contiuuea another year, the tendency of it will 
be to nullify the officer'a efforts amoBg all those children for whom chiefly be was 
appointed, namely, those of Ignorant, irresponsible and vicious parents. It ia 
evident that the truant law as it now atanda is extremely weak. Perhaps it was 
wisely framed so at first with the idea that our conservative State would more 
willingly approve a strict law later on. The time for that strict law has now 
come, and unless one ia enacted the truant officer will become merely a mesaenger 
between the teacher and her well-disposed patrons. Such a service on his part, 
though valuable, would be mainly ineffective in the great work of eradicating 
illiteracy, for which the compulsory school law was originally established. — Q. A. 
LiTTLRFiBLU, SaptrinteTident. 

New Shorebam. — Flea for Et^oreemenl of T'ruant Law. — Although the irreg- 
ular attendance has diminished, still there is work for a truant officer, and I 
would earnestly ask that Ibis town recognize the compulsory law. and see that 
it ia properly carried out. No teacher, however faithful and competent, can 
successfully carry on a school when the scholars are allowed to be absent days in 
Buccesrion. — H. B. Hilliern, Superintendent. 

North Kinobtowb. — Fiw Hitanlf. — We have very few truants in the town, 
and these, I tielieve, generally find their match in the rapid movements of our 
energetic truant officer. — W. C. Ba.eer. Si/p^ntendent. 

Pawtdcket —TVuaney. — There are frequent cases of truancy in some of our 
schools. Scholars run away from school at recess; others make their appearance 
at the yard in the rooming, but do not enter school ; and atill others are sent by 
their parents, but do not even approach the school premisea, Bonietimes there 
are cases of truancy for aeveral successive half daya when the parents suppose 
that the child is In school, and the teachers think that he Is necessarily detained 
by the parents. Many teachers are prompt to leam the cause of absence of any 
pupil, but the combined efforts of parents and teachers are often futile to prevent 
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this evil. For tbe last two terms teachers have reported monthlj to the Super- 
intendeDt suspected cases of truancy, Aggravated instances have been promptiy 
reported, but the lack of a truant ofBcer who would have the authority to take 
action in the case has prevented those prompt and decisive measures which alone 
can reach the frequent truant. Although the truant law has been oa the statute 
book for nearly a year and a half since it was to become operative, and though 
its provision for an officer is Imperative, yet the only enforcement of the law in 
OUT towa is secured by the voluntary action of some of our large manufacturers 
in employing only those holding proper certificates of school attendance, and in 
the occaaional services of the police. Tbe chief of police has kindly oSered to 
render any assistance in bis power, and the offer has been thankfully accepted in 
a number of cases. 1 believe that to have a law and not endeavor to secure its 
reasonable enforcement, is to teach the children that law does not mean what 
it stales. I cannot picture to myself tbe consequences of thus instructing those 
who are lo be the law-roakers and possibly tbe la«>-l>rtaker» of the future. 

Ab>enc« and DitmiimU. — Increased dlligenceon thepart of someof tbe teacberg 
will be productive of improvement In this direction. At the close of tbe year 
1883. the superiniendeot of schools in the city of Holyoke says; "Constancy 
and punctuality of attendance depend very largely upon the teacher." Special 
causes may influence the attendance of a room for a particular term, but generally 
tbe above principle will prove true. Certainly the same pupils as they pass from 
room to room in the same building, can be induced to attend as regularly in one 
room as in another. One form of absence makes a difficulty in some parts of the 
town — excusing pupils regularly for one-half an hour or an hour for the pur- 
pose of carrying dinners. At a meeting of the teachers held a few months since, 
about four hundred were reported as regularly excused, besides a very consider- 
able number wbo were occasionally so excused. One-half the pupils of some 
schools have t>een reported as excused in this manner. It is demoralizing to the 
school and prejudicial to those who are excused.— A. F. Pkasb, SaperinteniUtU. 

Richmond. — Truant OfflMr't Seport. — Number of cases of absenteeism Investi- 
gated, 4; number of parents notified to send their children to school, 5; number 
of manufacturing establishments visited, 6 ; number of children reported absent 
from school under suspicion, 3; number of truancies determined by investigation, 
7; number of truants returned to school, 7; number of children warned, 7. 

StliTHPtBLD. — Increased Allendanee. — Under the compulsory law the attend- 
ance has increased, as is shown by the additional school demanded in Georgia- 
ville, and much good has been done in preventing truancy. Teachers were 
required to report all truants to tbe truant officer and superintendent on the sec- 
ond offence, and the former was authorized to proceed against them to the full 
extent of tbe iaw. ^CommiiUe. 

Truant OffktT't Report.— 'SuTa\>%r at coses of absenteeism investigated, 4; 
number of parents notified to send their children to school, S (families); number 
of manufacturing establish men ts visited, 4; number of children found employed 
contrary to law. Georgiaville, 32; Enfield, 7; Whipple, 3; number of employers 
notified, S; number of children reported absent from school under suspicion, 3; 
one three times; number of children warned, 11. 
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South Einobtown. — Truant Offleer't BeporL — Number of coses of nbseDteeiam 
investigated, 7; number of ptireDls DotiQed to send tbeiT childceo to school, 6; 
number of manufacturing establlBbments visited, 6; number of children found 
employed cODtrary to law, 10; number of employers notified, 3; number of cbil- 
dren reported absent from school under suspicion, 4; number of truancies deier- 
mined by investigation, 7; number of truants returned to school, 2; number of 
children warned, 4. 

Work for Trvant Ojjicer. — By noticing the difference between the number reg- 
istered and the average attendance. It will be seen that there is a large Jimount of 
work for the truant officer to do In this town, most of which is in the village 
districts. One great cause for our schools not making more progress is irregu- 
larity of attendance. In ijeveral districts a large number of scholars are absent a 
great portion of the time, and they are a class to whom the attention of the truant 
officer should be especially directed. Large numbers of children can be seen 
daily on the streets of onr Tillages, growing up in ignorance and idleness, snbjecl 
to all the evil Influences of a wild and reckless life. By a rigid enforcement of 
the truant law, this great evil can be checked, and in order to effect this a proper 
compensation must he paid to the truant officer. — K C. Tspft. SuperinUndenL 

Warwick. — Want of Boom PretenU Enf&reanent of CompiUn/ry Law. — The 
tendency of legislation is to compulsory education. The intent is that every 
child of school age shall attend school at least three months during the year. 
The law prohibits the employment of any child of school nge unless he shall 
have attended school for three months during the year. If reasonably sufficient 
accommodations are not provided, the end of thobe laws must fail to be secured, 
and the failure Is with the very class intended to be reached, those most ignorant 
and least interested for themselves. The houses are more than filled by those 
who wish to go to school, or whose parents wish them to go. Under these cir- 
cumstances It is of no use for truant officers to look up truants, for there is no 
room for them when found. — W. A. fisiags, Buperiatertdent. 

WooNsocKBT. — Bueeem of (A« Nea Laie. — Whereas we have a school population 
of 106 less than last year, we have a school attendance of 344 more. Last year 
there were 1097 children of school age who did not attend any school during the 
year. This year all but 647 were enrolled, beingagainof 450; and, of the number 
not enrolled, 317 were under seven years of age. In estimating these great gains, 
it is to be borne in mind that we have not before us the full result oF the applica- 
tion of the new law. The school committee did not get the matter well in hand 
nor have a special officer in the field until the beginning of the fall term. At 
that time it was not proposed to send all children of school age at once to school, 
but to divide them into three classes and admit tbem in order, from lime to time, 
so that our returns do not show how many entered the third term of the year. 
A very large part of those represented as absentees have ere this been enrolled in 
the schools. It is confidently expected that next year's report will show the grat- 
ifying results anticipated. 

Notwithstanding the year bos been a severe one for many poor families, and 
manufacturers have hod unusual embarrassments, the committee have been able 
to arrange with parents so that, it is believed, there has beeo no case of undue 
hardship on the part of the former, and the latter have evinced so decisive a 
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purpoee, on their part, that U haslbeeo a foregone codcIubIod that, embarraasment 
oc DO embarr&Bsment, Uie children muat be educated. The question is settled for 
our communitr and our commonweafth. The truant and absentee law has not 
only the same place on the statute book that the law protecting personal property 
has, but it bBH the same place in the hearts of our manufactDTers and citizens, 
and the fact stands for progress, and should greatly stimulate the zeal of all who 
bold the Mtimate of education held by our fathers and expressed in these words 
by our great statesman, Webster, "On the diffusioa of education among the 
people rest the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions." 

It is a matter of congratulation for our municipality that, to-daj, there rtre less 
than a score of children of school age in our mills and employing establishments 
vfho are there contrary to the provisions of our statute. Probably in a fortnight 
there will not be one. It would t>e a proud eminence for Woonsocket to be 
leader in all other departmenia of the work of education in the state. Her influ- 
ence now is beneficial to the whole commonwealth. 

The School Tear. — According to the recommendation of the last report, the 
school year was divided into three terms, one of twelve weeks, one of fourteen 
weeks aod one of thirteen weeks. The new arrangement affords abundant op- 
portunity for the children in the mills to receive the twelve weeks' tuition re- 
quired by law consecutively and without Iosh of time by vacations. 

To be sure, health is a paramount cooaideratiou, hut until it is shown tliat the 
children may be properly employed in vacations, or llutt their physical condition 
is Impaired by forty weeks' school attendance, three months will seem to me 
enough for holidays.— C. J. White, Sup^nterulent. 

Ti-vant Officer's Beport.-~-TAj duties commenced with the copying of the school 
census report nf 1864 into n book in directory form, which occupied considerable 
time. I found it very useful as a book of reference. I visited all the factories, 
mechanical establishments, stores, etc., during each term, where children of 
school ages were employed, received a list of all children employed, also a list of 
children discharged to attend school. I was courteously received, and a desire 
was manifested by all to comply with tbe provisions of the law. I next visited 
the families of those discharged, ascertained the name of school tbey were sent 
to, and in most instances found tbe children at school. I have made an official 
visitation to the schools each term. I found many instances of families who 
were unable to send their children to school during portions of the winter 
months, owing to the want of proper clothing and shoes. I c&lled on tbe over- 
seer of tbe poor for assistance in a few cases where shoes were necessary, and 
they were kindly furnished. I have had very many calls from the t«achers of 
the public and parochial schools in regard to Bt>sentees and truants, and bave 
responded to each and all of them. I have had occasion to arrest two pupils who 
were habitual truants. Tbey were convicted and sentenced to the Reform School 
for a period of two years. These examples and the placing under temporary 
arrest at the police station of several other boys have bud a good effect. 

The total number discharged to attend school during the year commencing 
Sept. S, 1884, and ending Hay 1st. 1B8S, was 404. The numiier at present em- 
ployed who have not attended the required twelve weeks Is 33. The manufact- 
urers and overseers are all in favor of tbe enforcement of the law, and liave 
assured me that the children now employed without tbe proper school certificate 
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will be discharged ae soon M the desired help can be obtained to fltl their places. 
Number of cases of absenteeism ioTesUgated, 147; Dumber of parents notified 
to send their children U> school, 16^; Dumber of maDUfactQriag establishmoDta 
visited, 30; number of children reported absent from school under suspicion, 43; 
Dumber of truancies determined by inTeeUgatioDj 40; Dumber of truants returned 
to school. 86; numlier of children warned, 44; number of complaiots Issued 
agHiDGt children, 2; number of coDvictions of children, 'i; number of children 
placed under temporary arrest, 9; number of children placed on probatloD, 9. 



DIBCIPLINE, MANNERS AND MORALS. 

Bbistol, — ReliguMU and Mored Training. — This is a eubject which perhaps 
policy would say let alone, but I do not think it should be. Are we doing enough 
in our schools in this line 1 Perhaps I have been impelled to touch upon this 
point, more Od account of a conversation held recently with an Intelligent Deist, 
one who would commonly be called nn Infidel. He advocated the division of 
the school fund among the different religious societies. I am not prepared to 
agree with him on that point, but the fact nf such a man advocating such a thing 
demands that the matter should be closely examined. We must not close our 
eyes to it, and try to think that It is alt right. 

Man, under the Christian idea, and it is under that Infiuence that our schools 
are supposed to be conducted, is composed of sout, mind and body. To grow 
up into the perfect man, it is necessary that all three parts should be exercised. 
We know that the use of certain muscles in the body, while others are at rest, 
will cause a defonhation of the body. So with the man. If we train one oi two 
parts and leave the other untrained, what can we expect but a deformed man T 
The physical part may be perfect. He may have great mental powers, but we 
find the spiritual part withered and dried up. 

Now what are we doiog in our schools ? To begin, most of our children will 
naturally look out for the exercise of the body. When they do not, we know 
the result. The close student, who spends all bis time on bis studies, soon grows 
up into the pale and sickly young man or woman. His parents' hopes are blasted 
when they have to place him in sd early grave. If it does not lead to this, it . 
will certiiinly prevent his continuing his studies with the same vigor and success 
that attends him who spends some time In proper bodily exercise. 

"Improve your mind" is the popular cry. Very good, but do not pause Ibere. 
It may decrease the number of those who steal a loaf of bread to save their family 
from slnrving; but does it decrease the number of defaulters who rob the poor 
of their savings, the result of a long life of frugality ! Does it decrease the 
number of those scheming demagogues who work upon the passions of the poor 
laboring man, causing him. under excitement, to commit acts of lawlessne^si 
beating and killing those who will not Join In with them, blowing up innocent 
people and buildings T If it decreases the number of those who are ready to 
sell their votes, does it decrease the numlwr of those who will buy ? 
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But it is said, do not our cblldren bave relisiouB trainiDg ? Is not the Bible 
read in tbe schools f 11 is UDDeoessaiy to argue this point. Look at the result. 
The religion of our schools is what ? Nod -sectarian. What does this mean ! 
It means aimply an aggregation of all the negations of every religious body. 
What is left ? Merely a belief in Qod. Suppose we should conQne our studies 
to those branches which no one thought useless, or our food to that which no 
one dUlikes ? 

Id youth the soul, like the mind and body, is pliable and eouly moulded. The 
impressions it then receives will last a lifetime It may t« said tbe place to do 
this is at home or at Sunday school. Ah 1 but it is not done In the former place. 
in a majority of cases, and what is a short hour a week in the latter place, when 
thirty hourB a week are thought necessary for tbe culture of the mind, and as 
much more is spent on the liody ! 

Now what is the remedy ! It behooves this commltlee, it behooves every 
parent in town to give this matter his earnest thought. It wilt not do to sa; 
other places are just as bad, that if the system Is good enough for them it is good 
enough for us. All improvements must start somewhere, and there is no reason 
why our town should not. take the lead. We must look at the matter fairly and 
squarely, and not because of its difficulties let the matter rest. Until that Is done 
tbe shortcomings of our present system will not be evident, and until they are, 
all proposals, whatever they may be, will be looked upon with disfavor. Tbe 
mass of the American people are apt to look upon all our laws, customs and 
inslitutions as being as near perfect aa may be. Pride in our juBtitulions (a a 
very good thing, but we must not lei tt stand in the way of Improvements. 

My sole aim, in presenting this subject, is to force people to see the system just 
aa it is. Our schools have tbe reputation of giving religious iraining. We cer- 
tainly have practical proof that they do not do it. Now let us first fairly and 
squarely acknowledge this. Then a good point will have been guned If we 
cannot correct it, and everyone must acknowledge it to be a most difficult prob- 
lem, then let the people know it and let tbem understand that, if they wish tbelr 
children lo have spiritual training, they must attend to it themselves, that the 
responsibility rests with them. When this is done, we shall have treated the 
matter honestly at least — J. P. Rbtnolds, Superintendent. 

BuRRiLLViLLE. — MoraU and Mannert, — Teachers should dlligCDlly observe 
the morals and manners of their pupils. Those who desire to be worthy to dis' 
charge tbe high and noble duties of the teacher, should earnestly strive to exert 
a refining. Christian influence over those whose character is being moulded every 
day and every hour by the example and infiuence of the teacher. 

Oood Books. — No part of the teacher's work is more important than guarding 
with vigilance the reading of the pupils, and aiding them in forming and culti- 
vating a taste for good bookt. If the true test of a teacher's work is the result, 
then we cannot consider that teacher faithful to her trust in whose scbool-room 
story papers, dime novels and other sensational books are found. Our State 
Commissioner says, "we have not begun to realize the importance of looking 
after the reading of the young." 

Aid» to DitcipUne. — To make the lessons attractive and to keep the pupils busy 
and interested, is tbe aim of our best disciplinorians. To aid the teachers in scbool 
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gOTemmeDt, I would suggest that no pupU under censure in one district be ad- 
mitted to the school of another district. 

Bands of Merey. — In July, 1682, there was organized in Boston, for the public 
schools, a society called the "Band of Hercf," the object of which U to educate 
the cbildTen to be kind to all dumb animals. The onlj condition of membership 
is tbe Bigningot the pledge which reads as followB: "I leiU try to be kind to all 
harmleu, Uving ereaturt», and try to protect them from cmd luage." In tbe public 
schools of many cities these societies are being formed, and I have encouraged 
their organization in this town, as I believe they are exerting a good influence in 
the moral training of the young. — Caroline F. Pbiroe, Bu/fierijUendent. 

Cdmbkblahd.— -Bnfl S^e6t» cf Vleiout Xi'(era(uro,— Teachers are not at suffl- 
cieot pains to find out the nature of those boolcs which are read by their pupils 
when oat of school. There Is a vast amount of vicious literature afloat in our 
land, and few evils are more to be dreaded and deplored than its contaminating 
influence on the minds of the young. The hearty cooperation of the parents 
with the teachers in this matter is of vital importance; for the former, by the 
exercise of a Judicious oversight and restraint, can prevent their children from 
getting hold of much of this bad literature; while the teachers can so sedulously 
cultivate their taste for good books, and lead them to take such an interest in 
works of science, travels, history, invention, and in pure and noble poetry, that 
they will have do desire to slake their mental thirst at fountains of pollution and 
defilement. The teacher has ail the more reason to take every precaution against 
this danger, because it seems to be the special aim of the writers of these vicious 
books and magazines to Infuse into the minds of their youthful readers a spirit 
of insubordination, and of contempt for ail lawful and rightful authority.— R. 
Mdrkat, Jb., StiperiniendetU. 

ExRTBR. — ImjnwemejUt in ModM of Diteiplifu. — A wise and discreet discipline 
is highly essential for the beat progress of the school. Indeed, it is of the flrst 
importance. Where ear-pulling, pin-sticking, whispering, changing position is 
carried on, very little instruction can be given or received. It is a part of the 
child's education to learn obedience to properly constituted authority. If this 
is not learned in the school-room, the chances are that he will be a law-breaker 
when he grows up to manhood. Just how to secure good government and a 
proper discipline at all times in the school must be left very largely to the wisdom 
of the teacher, as occasion shall arise. 

Uany of the old methods have wisely been exchanged for agencies which ap- 
peal more directly to the pupil's intelligence and affections. Some one has 
asked, "Who claimed letters pat«nt for the dunce block, the dark closet, the 
triangular kneeling stick 1 We imagine that be was a dyspeptic, a hypochon- 
driac; that he was crossed in love, poor and disappointed; that be must have 
been possessed of some or all of the bodily evils which help to make one terribly 
cross. He was not a skilled teacher, nor trained in pedagogics." As a rule, the 
teacher best qualified to impart instruction will sustain the best order and disci- 
pline in the school. Buch a teacher will infuse some of bis own enthusiasm into 
hie pupils and make Lhe studies of tbe school-room so interesting that little lime 
or desire will be found for frolic or disorderly conduct. Self-possession on 
the part of the teacher in muntaiuing good government is an easentiai requisite. 
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There are' a tboutand and one things In hit work which will be trying to hii pa- 
tience and atrongtf tempt him at Umea lo give over hi* labon to other bands. If 
he la hasty in temper, unable to control bis own actions, be will soon find bow 
little he la able to control others. Amid oil the muitltudlaouB, tempting, trying 
annoTances throngb which the teacher miut dally pass, be mnat maintain his 
own Hlf-po9Besal«ii. — J. H. Edwarm, Buperintmdaa, 

FoarnH. — Bm^ <(f OrganiKUwn. — Nothing is more important than discipline. 
A thorou^ organization of the school should be the first budnesa of the teacher, 
and when this is accomplished, study is of the nest importance. No teacher 
should be employed the second term unless be proves competent for the position. 
— Q, O. Blackiur, SuptrinUndMt. 

HoPKmTOH, — Value of Moral Imtruottan. — Moral Instruction cannot be rated 
too high. It is above all other instruction. When the child Is taught the duties 
that he owes to paieitts, schoolmates, teachers and associates, and can cheerfully 
practice them, he has the foundation laid upon which It will be safe to build. 
The teacher will find, in the school exercises, or on the play grounds, circum- 
stances transpiring almost every day that will give bim bd opportunity to help 
and strengthen the good, or to check the evil that may crop out, and to establlBh 
a love for truth and justice, which must underlie true character. — P. M. Barbrb, 
Sd, Buperiniendent. 

Lmcouf.— Corporal PuJiit/unent.—yfe think that the general discipline of our 
schools has been good. Our teachers have ruled wisely and well, and, while the 
rod has eometlmes been used, as it must be in some cases, there has been less 
resort to it than in former years. The school-teacher of the past, who always 
cartied the instrument of correction under his arm, and inspired fear by keeping 
it in sight. If not in lively exercise, hss disappeared. The school-teacher of to-day 
secures better results in a more excellent way. We greatly desire that the young 
should learn the lesson of otwdience; hut the foundation for it should be moral 
rather than physical. It should t>e secured through appeals to reason and moral 
sense, in order that it may become a matter of choice and not of mere compulsion. 
It may often be easier for a teacher to secure temporrtry obedience by the nee of the 
rod, but It is far better for scholars to be taught to rule themselves. The Tight- 
ness of obedience is the true ground upon which it should be msde to rest, and 
we are glad to see our teachers aiming to impress their pupils with this view of 
the matter. 

Temperajiiee Intlruolion. — Our ecbools are also doing good work in imparting 
right views of the common duties of life. Temperance receives careful attention, 
and we look hopefully to the rising generation who are learning to look upon the 
use of strong drink as a beverage in the light which science and experience aSord, 
We are convinced that the greatest evil which curses and burdens society at the 
present day is strong drink. The contest with it must be long and severe. Its 
overthrow must he accumpliahed. or the nation will be doomed. Our schools 
are a potent instrumentality for arresting this evil, as well as other forms of im- 
morality and vice. They Bbould be encouraged by all parents and citizens. 

No-Beut» Plan. — The abandonment of the old pUn of out-door recess in most 
of OUT schools, still works well. It has passed beyond the experimental stage. 
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uid gives great BatirfaotioD. No harm baa come from the change, but the geo- 
eral diuipliiie of the echools has been improved tbtrobj.— Committee. 

Little Cohptok. — Self Govm^menl. — The rock of disaster on which ao manj 
teachers are well-nigh shipwrecked is defective goverament. It is not our pur- 
pose to ioBUgurate a sjatem of dtsciptloe, but to urge the ueceiBlty of more at- 
teotion being given to the subject. The beat governed schools under observntioa 
have been those governed by the scholars themselves, from principles of self- 
respect. The teacher who can instruct a school in self government, bom auch 
principles, and make such instruction etieclive, is on tlie road to success and the 
scholars well on the waj in culture, when thej have been the subjects of such 
wise discipline.— Mrs. 8. H. Browmbll, Superintendent. 

Nbwtobt.— Aymv Higk Sehoel.—Aa provided for in the conrM of study for 
the past jear, inatructlon in morals has been regularly given in the dUSerent 
rooms. The form used has been that of abort lectures, notes being taken or not, 
according to tbe wish of the teacher.— F. W. Tiltom, Bead Maeter. 

Seed of Moro Maie 7<MeA«rt.— The greatest need of our schools, as well as of 
those in many other places, is a stronger discipline which shall enable teachers to 
command entire atteation. The best interest of a disobedient pupil, as a rule, 
lies not in his being sent home, but in hia being made to mind ou the spot. To 
say nothing of the great advantage to the instruction to be gained by the employ- 
ment of a due proportion of male teachers, there is no doubt that from a disci- 
plinary point of view a good male principal should be employed in every large 
building, who, when necessary, would assist the lady teachers in controlling re- 
fractory boys, and would establish about tbe premises all those features of good 
order which a sensible, competent man can easily maintain. A great improve- 
ment upon the present plan of urgaolzatlon would be to give tbe miperintendent, 
legally, the powers of a principal. Be already exercises them to such an extent 
as he feels sure will give no olTence to any one concerned, but this limit oflsn 
falls just short of the one easenlial kind of discipline needed in a particular case, 
Tbe Ides Is not that it Is desirable to relieve lady teachers of the necessity of gov- 
erning their own schools. So far as possible, they must set up their own stand- 
ards of order and enforce them. But in such cases as that mentioned, assistance 
should l)e available and should be promptly called for. It should be stated that 
there are lady teachers in our corps who, with little or no assistance, maintain 
excellent discipline, and leave nothing to be desired Id the direction here indi- 
cated. Indeed, the efflciency of tbe schools would be at once doubled if every 
teacher could become Imbued with as One a sense of order as certain others pos- 
sess. Buch comparisons, however, could easily be made in any business. No 
city can lioast of lawyers, physicians, or clergymen of uniform excellence. 
Taking human nature as it is, it is not to be expected that lady teachers will be 
able to govern boys at all times so well as equally able men could do It, any more 
than that tbe mother of a family will be able to take tbe ent^ charge of training 
up the children to tbe best advantage. On general principles, therefore, as well 
as from constant observation of the necessities in the case, my annual recom- 
mendation is respectfully repeated,— that a greater number of competent male 
teachers be employed in tbls city,— G. A. LirtLBTOLO, dujieriatmdent. 
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North KraaSTOVN. — Bt»dU of Thorough Diteipline. — la tbe matUr of dlid- 
plloe, there aeems to me to be great cbaoces for impTovemeDt. I do Dot meao by 
thia that geoeral good order does not prevail, but there is lacking that abarp, 
fijstematic drill, which is ao sare to result in promptaess of movement, precision 
in recitation, abBorptiou in eludy. and ia so conducive to clear-cut, business-like 
habits of application in the man. It is a mistake, I believe, to fancy that the 
amount at learning is the sole object of Ume speot in school, and that the manner 
of learning is of little Importance; for tbe amount of actual knowledge which a 
boy obtains in a public school might all be put in a nut shell, while tbe habita of , 
application which he acquires will be the main quantity in determining hia poai- 
tion in life. There are a few schools In the town, of course, to which the above 
remarks do not apply; schools which soem to be run by a machine, perfect, or 
nearly so, in all its parts, and in which the sprightly manners of the pupils, and 
the spirit of friendly competition prevailing among them, testify to the whole- 
some results of introducing as much systematic drill as possible into the daily 
exercises of a public school.— W. G. Bakek, 8up«ritU«ndent. 

Pawtuckkt. — TmpnxMd Moral Tbrw. — The teachers, as a body, aim to create 
in the minds of tbe children a genuine love of their school woik, disciplining 
more by moral force and kindlinesa of manner than by resorting to harsher 
means. It is gratifying to be able to say that with lengthened service there ia an 
increaae of confidence generally in the relations of school life, without which it 
would t>e a continual misery. — Oommittee. 

BuriBFiahD. — Nteeuit!/ of Moral InttrvcUon. — For the leaching of mannera, 
each teacher's desk has been furnished with a copy of "Lessons on Manners." 
Very satisfactory results are following its use. It seems very desirable that some 
syatematic aid to the teaching of morality be furnished the schools; but a subject 
so comprehensive and pervading has been left to tbe judgment of the teachers 
and the special opportunities for Imparting moral truth which so frequently 
present themselves. During the past year there has been startling evidence of 
the need of constant vigilance of teachers in detecting evil, and unwearied activity 
in tbe purification and fundamental moral instruction for childhood and for life 
of those under their charge. — Committee. 



DUTIES OP PARENTS AND CITIZENS. 

Bristol.— J FaUe 4/«c(u>n.— Trivial excuses by children are too often ac- 
cepted by parents. It may be hard to deny the child, but it is for his good. A 
few days' absence from school may work a great evil Something may have 
been taken up by the class that it ia absolutely necessary for the child to know 
thoroughly in order to properly understand the whole subject. If he does not 
understand it, he is sure to dislike that study and think it ia doing him no gopd. 
Whereaa if he had fully comprehended what was taken up the day that he was 
absent, he might have been a proficient in that line. So a single day's absence 
might change the whole career of a man. 
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Dwdj^nt miut be enforced in the Bchoola. In doing ibia the innocent maj 
lometiines have to suffer for the sins of ttie guilt]'. But they are not the ones 
who really BufFer. Another most important duty here falls upon the parents. A 
false affection for the child will here work him the greatest evil. It is bard for 
the parent, I know, when a child comes home with a pitiful story, telling how 
gliamefully be has been treated by the teacher and for no fault of his either, to 
resist the natural impulse to take eides with the child at once, and, worst of all, 
to let the child know It. As soon as the child finds out how well he has suc- 
ceeded he is sure to do so again and again. Now comes the evil. Just as soon 
as he finds that he has sympathy at home he begins to defy the teacher. This 
will, of course, t>e most unpleasant for that teacher, but the evil of it all falls on 
the child, who cannot and wilt not make the progress under such a state of affairs 
as he would otherwise. How much better it would be if that parent, though he 
might have the greatest sympathy for bis child, to hide it from him, and if after 
a sober second thought be imagined the case warranted it, to go quieUy lo the 
teacher and have a cod talk over the matter. Probably he would not find it as 
big a thing as it at first appeared, and in nine cases out of ten could be amicably 
settled. 

Under this same head would come tbose cases of dull scholars who, through 
some natural defect, but far oftener through laziness, are very backward. If they 
are not advanced with their class, or if after advancement they are put back for not 
keeping up, they are dissatisfied and report at home. Now no teacher will have 
any pleasure in retaining duU scholars; so far as their interests go, they want 
them advanced; if they do not do so, there must be good reason for it. Remem- 
ber, the teacher is a far better Judge of where the pupil should be than it is pos- 
sible for the parent to be. If he is not, be has no business in his position. The 
same course shonld be adopted here as before. A cool, not a passionate, inter- 
view with the teocber is best for all concerned.— J. P. Retnoldb, SuperinteruUnt. 

Cdhberland. — Appreeiative I^r^ili, — Nothing so cheers a teacher as to see 
that the parents appreciate his efforts. With their cooperation It becomes easy 
for hira to enforce the needed rules and regulations for the proper government of 
the school, and the children will be prepared to ol>ey and respect him, because 
they come from homes where they never bear any belittling, sneering remarks 
about him or his office, With the parents having views like these, he is sure that 
the children will be punctual in their attendance, will not absent themselves for 
trivial reasons, and will use all due diligence in mastering their lessons. Amid 
such surroundings the teacher will rejoice in hie work, and will feel confident 
that he could not have chosen a happier or more honorable vocation. Unfortu- 
nately he often has to count on influences of an entirely contrary nature, and 
great are the discouragements arising therefrom. Many parents, for instance, 
seem to think that it matters little if their children are absent from school one or 
two days every week; they refuse to buy the much-needed test-books; tbey are 
always finding fault with the school regulations; and accordingly the idea soon 
gets instilled in the minds of their children, that the playing of truant, far from 
being an act of wrong-doing, is a something that is beneficial in its nature. Do 
the parents ever stop to think that, by pursuing such a course, they are putting 
most formidBble weapons Into the bands of the enemies of popular education ? 
' — R. Mdrkay, Jb., Superintendent. 
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MiaDLETOvrs.— Work With, not Againtt, tht Tiather.—VMty a good teacher 
has become discouraged and lost all interest in her school, when she has found 
that psTflDte upheld their childreu in acts of disobedieoce, aud seemed to care 
very little if the^ learned or not. If the parents would work with the teacher 
uid help her to keep good order, b^ compelling their children to conform to all 
the rules nnd regulations adopted by the school board, or made by the teacher, 
the school, so far as discipline is concerned, would be a success. In those schools 
where good order is maintained, are found our best scholars, and the more prog- 
ress is made.— J. Pbckhah, Cleric. 

NObth EiNOSTOwN. —^om« TVaininff of the Greateil Valw.—l find that, u a 
rule, the farming dislricts furnish pupils more diligent in their work, more gen- 
tlemanly in their manners, and more susceptible to the influence of school-room 
discipline, than the village districts. It seems to me that this is largely the result 
of the difference in home training. In the factory villages, where many of the 
schools are located, a large proportion of the scholars seem to look upon the 
school as a place where a few weeks must be spent. In order to escape the truant 
law; and upon the school'houee as dedicated to no other use than to prepare 
them to enter the mill as soon as possible, unmolested by the truant ofBcer. I 
am sorry to say, also, that, in many instances, the parents seem to share this 
opinion, and, as a result, little ambition is manifested among the pupils. The 
manners, too, of the scholars in the village districts "apeak volumes" upon the 
baneful influence of the street comer and the grocery store. I wonder when the 
parents of our town will learn how profitably and how cheaply home can be 
made more attractive than the street, I believe that the Influence of the street 
and grocery store is one of the hardest obstacles which the teacher of a public 
school has to overcome, and that the parents of our pupils have yet to learn that 
the public school can do little towards making of their children true men and 
women, when such an obstacle to their proper mental and moral growth is allowed 
to exist. 

There is a great difference between passive interest, felt for the pupils, and 
active interest, made manifest to them. I believe that there is no restraint upon 
the natural tendencies of youth toward evil greater than that of an honest ambi- 
tion; and nothing so conducive to the development of ambition as the display, 
on the parent's part, of interest in the every-day affairs of the child. If there 
is beauty in the growth of natural objects, and pleasure in watching the various 
stages of their development, then, more beautiful, I think, is the growth of the 
human intellect, and far greater pleasure in watching the progress of its devel- 
opment, as it is shown in the countenance and conduct of the child. — W. C. 
Baker, SuperijUendent. 

South Einobtowh. — FbaU-ftTtding. — It frequently occurs that an interruption 
is caused in the school by the fault-Qnding of a few persons against the teacher 
on very slight ground. The teacher has punished unjustly, has kept a pupil to 
recite a lesson after school, or has given too long a lesson, or if not too long, too 
short. The remedy for the above evils, which are always greatly exaggerated hy 
the enemies of the schools, is not that proposed by fault-finding critics who wieh 
to break down the teacher. If these far-seeing critics know more than the 
tettcher, is it not rather their duty to visit the school, counsel and advise the 
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teacher ■ Are tbey not really co-vorkers In the importuit duty of tralntng the 
young T Some ioBtaaces have come to my notice during the past year In which 
parents did not seem sufficiently well informed as to what their children were 
doing in the school. It is not surprising Uiat they do not; but it la aurprising 
that any business in which so much expense is involTod and which reaches the 
Interest of so many homes, sbouid pursue its way week after week and term 
after term unaided by any manifestation of interest on the part of the patrons. 
It is an easy matter to And faalt witb the school-teachers and scold the school 
committee. It is a faTorlte employment of a certain class in every community. 
Fortunate for the schools that few there are engaged in this restless work; but If 
one-fourth of the words used In finding fault, fretting and foaming about the 
work of the school committee and superinlendent, were used by these few 
growlers in creating a public sentiment in favor of the cause of education, the 
schools in their districts would take a higher standard. — E. C. Tkfft, Saperin- 
ttnderU. 

Westbrly. — XJi^utt Oritieimu. — The tendency of the times Is to rid the school, 
and society generally, of even Ibe necessary restraint. There is a failure to ap- 
preciate, and a great hesitancy in submitting to, that restraint which is essential 
to good government and succees In our schools. In several instances the best 
teacbers, conscientiona in the discharge of every duty, successful in carrying 
their pupils onward and upward in their studies, have been hampered In their 
work, their situation made unpleasant, and tbeir success materially hindered, by 
the harsh and unreasonable complainings of some of the inconsiderate patrons of 
the school. These criticisms and misjudgments are most sure to come from those 
who know nothing of the work and trials of the teacher, who never visit the 
school-room, nor converse with the teacher in regard to the peculiar character- 
istics and welfare of their children. Yet they exert an injurious and retarding 
Induence over the pupii. Parents should not be unmindful of their duty. They 
should place no hindrances in the teacher's way to success, nor grow weary in 
their efforts to maintain and advance the best interests of the schools. Be careful 
not to allow a false sympathy or prejudice to cause you to do an irreparable 
wrong to the sclioiar or teacher. It is easy to suggest and criticise, but bard in- 
deed is it to meet and overcome the difficulties and trials which constantly beset 
the faithful teacher.— 8. H. Cross, Clerk. 

WOONBOCEET,— flMWUoi Coep«ration.—The following Judicious words I And 
in the report of the Superinlendent of public schools in Maiden, Mass.: "The 
moat discouraging feature of our system of education is the apparent indifference 
of parents to the welfare of tbeir children wltile they are in the schoot'room. 
Scarcely one in fifty ever holds any communication witb the teacher, or visits 
her at her work. It is safe to say that not one-Ibird of the parents of Maiden 
would recognize their children's teacher at sight And yet, on the teacher de- 
pends very iar|iely the future career of the child, and, consequently, the happi- 
ness or misery of the parents. Where so much is at stake, indifference is a un 
which is not palliated by the plea of want of time or pressure of business. 

Parentage involves reapon Abilities which cannot be transferred to others. To 
train up a child In the way he should go requires the most constant and hearty 
cooperation of teachers and parents; and as, in a family, nothing so completely 
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deatrofB parental aulhoritj as an open disagreement between the father and the 
mother, so nothing so Jeopardizes school djacipllne SB the knowledge on the part 
of the pupil that the parent and teacher are not In full accord. Hence, while 
teachers should be most carefully watched and b« held to the atricteat accounta- 
bilitj, the greatest care should be exercised that they be not criticised in the 
presence of their pupils, and that they be not condemned, aa la too often the 
case, on tx parle testimony. Any parent who condemns a teacher without a 
bearing, not only does her injustice, which would not he tolerated In a court of 
law, but be is aetting his child an example which will most aurely react against 
his own authority. 

" Some who have never entered » achool-room since they were children, and 
know almost absolutely noUtlng of the ayatom pursued In onr achoola. aet them- 
selves up as defenders of youth against their fancied wronga, and, by aeoaational 
communlcationa to the public press, or by adverse criticism made on public oc- 
casions or at home in the presence of their children, do more harm to the cause 
of education than can be repaired in many months. The only remedy for this 
great evil is a more intimate knowledge of the schools on the part of the parenta. 
Schools, like all other human iostituUona, are far from perfect; and none are 
more ready than achool authorities and teachers to acknowledge this. They are 
earnestly endeavoring to improve them. In this work they have a right to claim 
the cooperation of those whose Interests are so largely involved. If parenta will 
make themselves acquainted with the schools by personal Inspection, and com- 
municate freely with school officers and teachers, I venture to predict that 
education In Maiden will receive an impetus such as the city has never before 
witnessed." What la true for the latitude of Halden, is true for that of Wooo- 
socket.— C. J. Wkitk, Superintendent 



EDUCATION. 

CkiTEHTRT. — Cvltimtion of the Memory. — One of the principal objects of our ' 
public schools is to cultivate, strengthen and enlarge the minds of the children 
attending the schools; the power of memory is especially desirable. Whatever 
la learned at school must be retained, that is. remembered, if any real benefit is 
to be received. The child may forget much that is learned in its achool days, 
but It certainly can and should be able to remember a large share of all the thou- 
sands of facts, problems and important lessons taught end learned at school in 
its youth, when the mental powers are more active and retentive than they are 
in persons of maturer years. A well disciplined mind will, under ordinary clr- 
cumaiancea, be able to retain even down to old age, the inslnictions received in 
early youth, and it should be the main endeavor of the teacher to so cultivate 
and mould the faculty that it may be quick, accurate and deciaive in all emer- 
gencies, thereby enabling the possessor to well and successfully discharge the 
duties of life, and to perform bis or her part of life's drama with dispatch and 
precision. 
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" O'tbese are voicea of the past, 
Links of > broken chain, 
Winga that can bear me back to times 

Wblch cannot come again; 
Tet God forbid tbst I aliouM lose 
Tlie echoes that remain." 

— CommitUe. 

SBvroRT.—TnduitncU Education.— Tbt subject of Industrial education, upon 
which the superintendent was instructed by the school tm&rd to make a brief 
report, has been caretuily considered. The elementary manual training schools 
in New Ilaven and Boston have been viailed, and many essays and reports upon 
the subject have been listened to, or read. Tlie evidence seems conclusive that 
instruction in sewing and in the use of mechanics' tools, for the girls and boya 
respectively, is a most useful line of work for public schools to undertake. 
Before introducing it, we should make sure that in our schools, as thoroughly as 
in any others, the subjects of the present curriculum are token up from the 
standpoint of Ihingt rather than teardt, and then we may consider instruction In 
elementary bench or forge work as simply an extension of that object teaching 
which already characterizes the most interesting and profitable portions of our 
school work; ss.forexample, the gifts of the kindergarten, the primary modeling 
in clay, the concrete portions of arithmetic, the model and geometrical drawing, 
natural philosophy and chemistiy, as taught by experiment in the high school, 
and as they should be taught to a simpler extent to the grammar school, the 
collection of cabinets interesting to the student of geography and history, Ac, 
&c. In point of utility, it is found that the training of the eye and the hand in 
an industrial nay affords a much needed mental discipline, and invigorates by 
practical application much of the otherwUe lifeless information gained from 
books. While it is not intended, of course, to give in the schools so much train, 
ing as is required in the particular trades, it is l>elieved to be entirely feasible to 
give without interruption of the present coarse such a command of the common 
wood and iron working tools as shall reveal to a pupil any latent mechanical 
skill he may have, and shall prove in many cases an acceptable substitute for the 
experience formerly gained under the apprenticeship system. The spirit of our 
institutions forbids us to forecast the life-work of any lad, but whatever it may 
be, a knowledge of materials, with dexterity in the use of tools, can never come 
amiss, and it may serve to counteract the present morbid tendency to regard 
manual labor as in some way discreditable. 

It is therefore recommended that the city council be requested to make provi- 
uon, in the next annual budget, for instruction in sewiog for the girls of (he 
grammar schools and in carpentry tor the boys above the third grammar grade. 
Sewing could be taught in the school-rooms one hour a week outside of the 
present school hours at an annual expenditure, for the salary of a competent 
special teacher, of about (800. The engine house proposed to be vacated just 
west of the Coddington School-house would make an admirable carpenter's shop, 
and if it could be secured, the remaining expenses for the first year would be 
about as follows: tools, fifteen sets at $30, $370; benches, |1S0; incidenUl fit- 
tings, tlOO; stock for lessons. |aO0; salary of Instructor, $800; total, $1,625. U 
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the superiDtcndiDg carpenter of the school departmeot. however, could give the 
iostructiOD, the coat would he mftteriall; leaaened. After the first ^ear, the ruD- 
Ding expeDses for instruction, atoch, and repairs would be about half the cost for 
the first year. Two hours a week of atteDdance at the shop should be required 
of all able-bodied boys in the classes Darned uutQ at least they had acquired a 
certain minimum of proficiency in the use of the prescribed tools. The hours 
best available for the boys of the first and second grammar classes would be from 
11 J to 12i, from 1 to 2, and from 4 to 6. The high school boys could occupy the 
shop from 2 to 4. A company of about flfteeo could be taught at oace, and 
there would probably be boys enough to occupy the instructor during the time 
mentioned. There would soon be a demand no doubt for an evening class, and 
if the day experiment were successful, such a class would be well worthy of 
opening, as well as one in the closely allied subject of mechanical drawing. In 
the manual schools visited by the superin ten dent, the following features seemed 
objectiobable: they were conducted in basements which were apparently damp, 
the sessions were held in the regular school hours, and the attendance was op- 
tional, including Only the bright pupils who. as was supposed, could spare the 
time for it. The instructor of such a school should he a shiKul carpenter, intel- 
ligent, and capable of expressing himself clearly. At the outset he should Inspect 
the management of one or two similar schools in other cities. Their method 
requires him at the opening of each lesson in the presence of the boys to execute 
upon bis bench the precise work for the day, which they afterwards imitate upon 
their several tienches under his oversight. The course in the Boston school last 
year iacluded lessons upon the use of the splitting and cutting-off saws, the 
different bench planes, the making, testing and use of the mitre box, common 
and blind dovetailing, mortises and tenons, key tenons, &c. Among many useful 
things made were small cabinets with drawers, large tool-chests, dovetailed and 
glued together, with beaded trimi^ng and paneled cover, small Eables with 
-drawers and square tapering legs, Ac. The um is not to make salable articles, 
but judging from the specimens seen, many boys early display the power to turn_ 
out surprisingly fine work. — O. A. Littlbfield, SuperinUndeni. 

Frovidbncb. — Educated Cilixeng PuMie Oipiioi — There is no addition to the 
capital value of a community equal to educated citizens, and in direct proportion 
to the spread of trained intelligence amongst the inbabiiants of any city, comes 
a wane of crime and dissipation. — Commiliee. 

Industrial Bducatiim, Semiig. — The first lessons in sewing were given In our 
schools in 1866. The time of one teacher was devoted entirely to one school. 
This school was abolished in 1875, and In the autumn two teachers were com- 
missioned to carry on the work of sewing in a more thorough manner. For this 
purpose the intermediate schools were divided into two districts, and each teacher 
given charge of a district. When the work ^vas first commenced, alwut three 
hundred girls received instruction. Our schools have rapidly increased, the 
sewing department in proportion, until at the present time over thirteen hundred 
girls per week receive instruction. At first the instruction was met by firm and 
decided opposition from teachers and parents, but with the beneficial results that 
have followed, the opposition seems to have passed away. Very many girls are 
taken from school early in life to he placed in shops, factories and stores. There 
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they remain a tew yean, are soon manied and begin in earnest to face the reali- 
ties of life. When surrounded by youag children, how many times will they 
have cause to bless that generosity which gave tbem the opportunity of learning 
to sew in our public schools. Our plan has been, as in all other teaching, to 
commence at the foot of the ladder, with the plainest of sewing. We have been 
surprised many times that the pupil could not, without assistance, at first even 
thread » needle. We liave been persistent in our efforts, and have endeavored 
to be patient; we have at the same time, in our contact with so many young girls, 
tried to impress upon them the importance of their 'sewing in its relation to after 
life, endeavoring to inculcate habits of neatness and thoroughness, as well as 
rapidity. It is exceedingly gratifying to witness their Interest and progress, as 
by patient endeavor they pass from the simple " over and over " to the more diffi- 
cult work of stitching, gathering, darning and button-bole making.— Teaehert 
tff Sealing. 

Warrbk. — A True Training. — It Is to be hoped that our schools give to the 
young under our charge beneficent influences of many sorts, impressions of ines- 
timable value and power with the after life, which can never be classed under the 
head of any special study or department. The true training of the child is made 
up of vastly more than a certain knowledge of clearly defined branches. This 
should we give with the utmost possible UioroQgbness; but we should signally 
fail and should be recreant to the trust imposed in us by the citizens and parents, 
if we gave tbem nothing which should enter ss elements of strength into their 
future character, if we led them not, by the power of fascination with which it 
is possible to surround even common subjects of study, to seek further mastery 
of topics only just begun in school, and, above all, to acquire such habits of 
thought and feeling as would give them the true fibre of manhood, power and 
courage to grapple bravely with every new surprise of this checkered life. The 
work of eduisation can never be carried forward upon right principles till both 
those who leach and those who administer have a well defined conception at the 
end to he sought. A clear impression of the object in view should be present to 
the thought every day and in every task, A thing is done differently according 
to the end sought in the doing of iL 

We have set in operation a powerful force in education when we have aroused 
in the child a desire for knowledge of the world right around him. The habit 
of investigation, independent of the text-book in which the daily task is as- 
signed, serves to lift much of our school work In the child's mind above the too 
common imputation of drudgery, — W. N. Agklbt, Superintendent. 

Wr^SRVI.— Industrial Edacatian.—Yi a educate the head, and do little or 
nothing toward training the hands. Let the young men and young women who 
leave these schools have some manual as well as intellectual trvning. The grad- 
uates of the high school, and those who leave the grammar schools, have little 
or no knowledge of the trade or occupation into which they will enter when their 
' school work is done. Such knowledge is as essential to a very large majority of 
the children as is the training of the minds. He will do a great good who pre- 
pares a practical and not an eKpensive system for these schools, whereby the 
children In them may be, to a certain degree, educated as apprentices for the 
various trades and callings. Develop and train the body systematically as well 
as the mind. — B. H. Cross, Olerk. 
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EDUCATIONAL MBETINGS. 

Lnicoui. — Ttaehen' MetUntt. — A monthlj meeting of tekchers was inaugu- 
rated last fall. Tbese gatherings were quite well attended, and profited thoM 
wbo were present. Tlie school officers heartilj uded these meetings. We hope 
that some similar plan will be pursued during the coming year, believing that 
the interests of the schools can be promoted b; conferencaa of teachers with one 
another and with the officers of the schools.— CbmmOlM. 

Pawtdckbt. — Quart»r^ MeeUngi. — Meetings have been held at least once each 
term lo confer together regarding methods of work and other matters pertaining 
to the discipline and general welfare of the schools. The teachers are not so 
wedded to old methods but that they are apparently ready to adopt that which 
has been tried and approved in new methods. It seems best, however, to leave 
to others the task of mere empiricism. " Hasten Slowly " must be the tnotto of 
that teacher who would make the surest progress.— A. F. Pb&se, Sup&rintetidaU. 

SoDTH EiNOSTOWN. — 8emi-m(mtAlg MetUngt. — In order that the teachers might 
become better fitted for their work, Teachers' Meetings have been held semi- 
monthly during a portion of the year. In following this plan it has been found 
posdble to secure excellent results, though the constant change of teachers has 
very much retarded the work of the meetings. The work of these meetings 
has been particularly noticeable Id the school-room in which the teacher was a 
regular attendant ai tbe meetings. Such attendance on the part of teachers of 
course manifests enthusiastic interest in their work. We hope that each trustee 
will demand as a condition of the contract, that his teacher attend the meetings 
of this association while employed In teaching. 

7«iKA«r«' /nstOuts.— The Teachers' Institute held at Wakefield, Nov. 18 and 
14, was undoubtedly the largest and best educational meeting that has been held 
in South Eingstown for many years. This institute was largely favored by 
South Kingstown talent On the second evening the largest hall in the village 
was filled to overflowing with an audience who gave such close atlentioD for 
over two hours to the discussion of educational themes, as to lead one to conclude 
that tbe community was certainly alive upon the subject of education. Indeed, 
the spirit and disposition towards the Institute, maulfested by almost the whole 
community, was very gratifying, and gives good reason for believing that the 
not far distant future will witness a decided improvement in the school system 
of this town. A much longer report would fail to describe adequately the good 
work that has been done during the past year in these meetings. Like much 
school work, the results remain to be seen in the future. — E. C. Tefft. Baperin- 
tendent. 

TiTBRTOH. — Tcachen* Meetinga. — The regular annual examination of teachers, 
which is regarded as very important, was attended by moat of our teachers. 
Besides this, the teachers have held several meetings for mutual improvement in 
their profession. These meetings have not quite met the expectations of the 
committee, especially from the lack of drill exercises in the common branches of 
study, whiclf might have led to improved methods of instruction. — B. T. Ak- 
HOLD, SuperinUndsnt. 
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EVBNING SCHOOLS. 

CiiiaiBfti.iim.— How to Maiu Them Uiefal.—Tha Bchoola began the lOlb of 
NoTember, uid were kept twenty-eight evenings. Many came from curiodty 
and did not remain long. Othen eiUier found it irksome, or preferred uaing the 
evenings for other pnrpoaes, and bo gradually fell ofl. The order maintitined 
was on the whole very good. In hiring teachers the preference waa given to 
those teaching in the day schools Id these villages, both because it was difficult 
to get competent, experienced teachers from elsewhere, and because these teachers 
having charge of the same rooms in the day time, and being, besides, accustomed 
to maintaloing discipline and order, could handle the schools' much more effect' 
ually, and advance the pupils much more rapidly in their studies, than others. 
Hence, ia order not to subject these teachers to too great a strain, it was deemed 
advisable not to hold these schools oftener than three evenings a week. 

These schools have beyond quesUon been a great boon to many, and the results 
Sowing from Ihem have undoubtedly been good. They have stimulated curi- 
osity, and aroused a thirst for knowledge that has led several to continue tbeir 
studies at home. They have also created, in such, a desire for gaining informa- 
tion by readiog Useful books, and led them to devote their evenings to self- 
improvemeot, instead of spending them at places of vicious resort. 

The Proper Age of PapUt. — It seems advisable that these achoolB should be^n 
as early as possible in October, and not tw prolonged much beyond mld-winler. 
We will farther add that it is the opinion of competent judges In this matter, 
that no children under fifteen years of age should be allowed to attend evening 
schools. The best place at night for children under that age, who have toiled all 
day, is at home. Then, too, older pupils do not relish over-much the displays 
of superior knowledge that they witness on the part of children so much younger 
than they, and as the contrast mortifies them, they stay away. Besides, if chil- 
dren are allowed to attend at on earlier age, their parents think that that will 
relieve them from the responsibility of complying with that provision of the 
truant law which requires twelve weeks' attendance at a day school of sH chil- 
dren under fifteen and over seven. They will say that the evening school Is a 
good substitute, and. moreover, will not interfere with their children working in 
the mills. Hence, care should be taken that the stringency of the truant law is not 
undermined and weakened from this quarter. — R. Huriia.t, Jb., Superintendent. 

Newport. — Orderly and Effleient. — The evening schools, though not as largely 
attended as might be expected, are much more orderly and efficient than in some 
former years. They are conducted with such thoroughness and order as to pre- 
sent no attractions to the thoughtless crowd who sometimes flock to such schools. 
— L. D. Davis, Uhairman. 

OondiUotu of Succem. — The truant officer was in constant attendance at the 
Clarke Street School-bouse to assist in preserving order. An admission f^ of 
tweoiy-flve cents was charged each scholar, in reality as a pledge of studious 
intentions, though nominally for the use of books and other materials which 
were furnished by the school department. No pupil under fifteen years of age, 
with rare exceptions, should be admitted to the evening school in the future. 
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Gbildren younger thnii that Bhould be in the d&y scboals, ftnd, whether they are 
or not, tbey are too tired after a day of maoDal labor for an evenSng of Btudy, 
The older scholars, too, for whom chiefly the evening schools exist, dislike to 
attend a Bchool of children, and often prefer to drop out altogether. Properly, 
the eveniag schools sboald continue at least twenty weeks, ten before the holi- 
days and ten after, and the corps of teachers should include a larger number of 
the experienced and the akllfu], As a rule, the teachers of the evening schools 
have been the substitute teachers and young cftndidatea waiting for positions in 
the day schools. They are deurable to employ to a certain extent as aaustauts, 
for they bring to the work untiring zeal and fidelity. But the moment the young 
men and women attending as pupils discover In the principal teachers the hesi- 
tancy of iueiperience, they lose confidence in the school and withdraw from It. 
There should be, therefore, in every evening schoolroom at least one thoroughly 
trained teacher employed, if need be, from among the best of the day school 
corps.— Q. A. LiTTLKPiELD, SaptrintendeiU. 

North StnrHFtBLD. — An evening school was successfully maintained in Bla- 
teraville, J, W. Slater generously defraying one-half the expense. A very cred- 
itable number ava,iled themselves of these privileges. — Committee. 

Pawtuckbt.— ffood and Faithful Work.— The work is being well and faithfully 
done. The attendance has been good, and in the majority of cases much devo- 
tion to study is shown on tlie part of those who avail themselves of the privilege 
of being present. 

The evening mechanical drawing school is meeting a felt need, and the oppor- 
tunity generously offered by the town is highly valued and appreciated by the 
young men in attendance — Committee. 

Providence. — Two schools were established in new localities. One was estab- 
lished, upon the petition of a large number of the Italian residents of the city, 
to furnish Instruction In the English language to the rapidly increasing Italian 
popniation of our city. Owing to various causes, this school was not opened 
until late in the winter, and consequently did not have aa good an opportunity 
for successful results as could be wished; but the committee believe that in the 
short period of its existence it did an excellent work, and that another year, with 
proper accommodations, it will be found to provide instruction to one of the 
classes that evening schools are especially designed to reach. 

The committee are mere and more convinced of the better results and sound 
economy of providing rooms for classes apart from each other, rather than having 
old and young, boys and girls, scholars in advanced studies and those learning 
tbeir letters, all in one room. At the Richmond street school, this winter, the 
construction of the building allowed the opportunity of testing this plan, and 
the results were very satisfactory. Could the buildings be so arranged, one 
teacher, by class instruction, could well take care of forty scholars, where, by the 
piBsent method of individual instruction, bis time is fully occupied by ten or 
tw el ve . — Committee. 

WooHsocKKT. — The Oidy PomlAe Remedy for a Dente IHHeraey. — Reviewing 
the work done and the expense incurred, it seems to me there can be no doubt 
of the wisdom of the course pursued. 
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Tbere la a large etemeot in our population so unfortunate aa not to have re- 
ceived an education during tclioo] age, and the onlj possible remedj for dense 
illiteracy is the evening schools. If money is put into the hands of a committee 
to use against the illiteracy of a town, it is legitimate to assume that the com- 
mittee will spend it where it vill do the moat In the judgment of the committee 
a thousand dollars spent In auataining evening schools would accomplish more 
than the same sum coi))d accomplish otherwise. The schools have been a success 
in the opinion of teachers and all who have visited them. For four months, on 
three evenings of the week, nearly two hundred young men and young women, 
between the ages of IQ and 35. have gathered lo study the rudiments of an Eng- 
lish education. And a more orderly and interested gathering of young people 
could not be found. Not a case of discipline has occurred. Only one young 
person, seeming not lo have any serious object in presenting himself, was ex- 
cused till he should make up his mind what he wanted. The progress has been, 
as a general thing, excellent, hut in some cases it has been remarkable. Pupils 
who did not know a letter at the beginning of the term were able lo read fluently, 
write legibly and perform examples in arithmeUc under llie four primary rules 
at the close. Some who had more knowledge at the start progressed to the roots 
and measuratiOD of solids, and into analysis in grammar. 

Largely the gratifying results of the year's efforts are due to the gi)od teachers 
having charge of the schools, but only second to that fact is Ibis, the empleyera. 
overseers and superintendents have lent their hearty aBaistance. They have taken 
the trouble, not only to commend the candidate for evening schools, but have 
been willing to look after him when absent and call him to account and require 
him to keep his pledge. If the teachers had earlier availed themselves of the 
cooperation of the employers, the attendance would have been much improved- 
And here it is to be said that the attendance at evening schools should not be 
expected to be as regular or constant as at the day schools. The circumstances 
of the pupils make it impossible. 

^010 to Secure Sucee**. — This result of the experiment, namely, that of our 
illiterate element a great part is shown to be earnest and eager for knowledge, 
establishes the claim of evening schools to a place in our system of public in- 
struction until the day school and other supptementaiy instrumentalities have 
banished illiteracy. Let the schools be maintained enclusively for those fifteen 
years of age aud over who will improve by them. Let the teachers and em- 
ployer or other interested party be drawn into as close association iind coopera- 
tion as possible. Let the place of gathering be as convenient as possible and not 
too showy, lest the poor youth feel out of place. Let encouragement be given to 
the studious that the boon of knowledge will be offered year after year in higher 
and yet higher departments, and the history of the State will show, in years to 
come, that some holding highest offices and serving the commonwealth most hon- 
orably, got their start in a career of usefnlneas in the night schools. I have 
received from all the teachers expressions of gratification at the resutta of their 
work.— C. J. White. 3up«HiUendaat. 
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FBEE LIBRARIES. 



Pawtdckbt.— j1 PrinSege for Ote CMdren.—Waoj of our cbildren are ATMling 
tbemselveB o( the privileges afforded by tbe public library. Under the advice 
aod directioo of man; of tbe teachers, such selection of books is made as is 
suit«d to their years, whereby is fostered a taste for a pure and chaste literature. 
It is doing much toward correcting and uprooting a love of the base and cheap 
novel which bos corrupted and led so many youths into temptation and trouble. 



The work of the schools has been anppleniented by frequent use of the free 
public library. This use is naturally conflned largely to Ibe hlgb and graromar 
schools. A more important and more widely-extended use of the library is in 
furnisblDg such reading as shall develop a correct taste in children. 

In this work Icachera may have a Strong influence, and henc« a respODSibility 
rests upon them to exert that Influence. 

Several teachers In the upper grades have done sometbing in this direction. 
and one teacher of an intermediate school has also recently commenced the same 
with good success. 

That the librarian ia ready to lend assistance in this work, is shown from the 
fact that in her annual report to the trustees she calls " attention to the necessity 
for greater facilities for teachers for rendering the library avulable for their 
schools. "—A. F. Pease, Superintendent. 



GRADATIONS, EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 



Bristol. — Uavse of Variation in Site. — There is one point in connection with 
the graded schools that Is not universally understood. There must of necessity 
be, at certain times, a number of vacant seats. This, of course, is caused by 
constant chaogCB in the sizes of classes. In ungraded schools scholars could be 
taken out of one school and put in another. It cannot be done so in graded 
schools except by crowding children forward or keeping tbem back, both of 
which are evils.~J. F, Retnolds, Superinteadeni. 

Little Cohpton. — Benefit* of Written Bxaminaiione. — A new feature in school 
work has been the introduction of uniform written esaminatioos in each district. 
Carefully prepared questions have been printed, with an aim to make the exam- 
inations such that those who bod been faithful could not fail to acquit themselves 
with credit. The request on the port of the superintendent for such examina- 
tions has been cheerfully acceded to, and in most cases greatly appreciated on 
the part of the teachers, and scholars have apparently enjoyed the exercise. 
There has been a spirit of rivalry created between tbe districts which may prove 
a stimulus as tbe average scholarship of each is reported, Some other benefits 
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aD^cipatcd hj such examinaCioos are tbcse: lat, Facts are impressed moredeeplf 
upon the mind when ivriiteii, than when spoken. Sod, Writing aids greatlj in 
accuracy of statement. Bacon says, " Writing maketh an exact man." 8rd, 
While it is no drawback to the brilliant, it gives a fair chance to the diffident and 
tbose whose minds act more slowly. 4th, As the system is adopted In all the 
higher schools of learning, our scholars will not be taken at so great a disad- 
rantage upon entering such schools.— Bdsah H. Browhell, SupminUndent. 

Protidbnce. — Faett w. Theory. — The course of study provides for five grades, 
or half years, of work In both ttie primaiy and intermediate departments, and 
eiglit grades in the grammar department. 

By the printed course, there are five half-yearly grades in the primary depart- 
ment, and the same number in the intermediate, and doubtless it was once ao by 
practice; but for ten years past, if 1 may judge by the figures of the school re- 
ports, there has been a growing tendency to hold pupils back in the primary ^ 
grades, and do a little more work than the course required, shorlening by the 
same amount the work and time in the intermediate grades. I see no harm in 
this, and in the figures that accompany this report have accepted the facts in the 
schools rather than the manual, and estimated the course in the primary schools 
to be UiTee years and in the intermediate two years, making tlie five years as be- 
fore. This makes our primary department correspond with the same department 
in other cities of New England, while our intermediate and grammar departmeola 
combined will correspond with their grammar departments. 

In the tables of ^es, the regular increase in age, as the higher grades are 
reached, is just what would be expected, and proves that we are accomplishing 
in the actual movement of the pupils just what our course of study professes. 
That pupils do not enter the schools at Ove years of age as a rule, is plainly 
shown, as well as the very great difference in this respect in the several sections 
of the city. Once in the schools, the procession moves on without halt or change 
of pace until the highest class in the grammar school is reached. Here a long 
bait is made. Pupils move very slowly through the last two grades of the gram- 
mar school. Instead of going through the grammar grades in four years, as the 
course of study calls for, five years are speat, and three of these years upon the 
last two years of the course. The results obtained by the figures from the ages 
of pupils are confirmed by the records of the schools. Members of the gradu- 
ating classes are found by the records of attendance to have been five, and many 
of them six years in doing the grammar grade work. 

There is something wrong here. Either the course of study tor grammar 
schools has five years' work in it and calls it four, or the higher grammar classes 
are held back during their last two years. It seems to me that the nominal facts 
and the actual facts of the course should be brought into harmony.— H. 8. Tar- 
BBLii, Suptrintendent. 

SouTB KiNoarowtj. — W^k of the Lael Day of 3cJm>l. — The closing work of 
the last day of school is work of importance, and demands attention on the part 
of every teacher. On this topic I shall not enter into any lengthy discussion, 
but shall coincide with a resolution adopted at one of the Teachers' Meetings,— 
namely, "That the closing exercises of a school should be of such a nature as 
would best exhibit the work of the school," The plan has been, in some in. 
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etanceSi'st tbe close of acbool, of makiDg the last day'a work a mere farce, in 
-which tbe teacher and the pupils were to get up aa enteriainment for the porpose 
of pleasing the visitors. Such an eDtertaiuroeat maj not do aay harm; it may 
do some good, where it is given for just what it is, simply aa entertaiumeDl or a 
show. But if an effort is made on tbe part of the teacher to pass it off as a fair 
representation of tbe work and standing of the school, and there is a possibilltj 
that such things may sometimes he done, it will he at once seen that anch work 
has no place in tbe school-room. Id whatever view this subject is considered, 
something more directly connected with tbe work of the school will probably, 
in most cases, prove more beneflcial. Such work should be demanded on the 
last day of school as will show in a satisfactory manner what the teacher and 
pupils have been doing during the school term.— B. C. Tbfpt, Saperintendenl. 

TiTBRTOH. — Monthly Etcaminationi. — During the year a series of monthly ex- 
aminations has been carried forward by the teachers, under the direction of the 
clerk of the committee. Tbe aim of these examinations has been to And out the 
grade of our schools and the actual progress made by tbe pupils In their studies. 
The teachers have been required to report monthly as to tbe proficiency of each 
pupil in the more important branches of study, and these reports have been a 
healthful stimulus to both teachers and scholars, so far as the plan has been car- 
ried out. — H. T. Arnold, Superintendenf. 

Warwick. — SxamiriatioTH of Teaehert. — The requiring a written examination 
of those seeking positions as teachers In town was a step in the right direction. 
While a written examination does not absolutely determine one's qualification to 
teach, the fact that it is required tends to correct the idea that almost any one is 
qualified to teach a primary or ungraded school. Tbe fact that a certain stand- 
ard of qualification is necessary to secure the position of teacher increases the 
general estimate of the importance of that position. No persons employed by 
tbe town perform service more vitally atFecticg the interests of the people than 
the teachers in our schools. Whatever tends to impress upon all concerned a 
sense of this must be a help in improving the schools. — W. A, BRiaas, Sup&na- 
lendent. 

'WoovaocKKt.— Forced PromoUom SomeUmeg a Jfeeemty.—Thett are thirty- 
seven public schools in the town. The; are graded so far as (he school popula- 
tion of tbe several districts will permit. The average number of pupils belonging 
to each school is 42, a number which experience shows (o be not far from the 
desirable one. The upper classes in the town can be kept {without injustice to 
any) nearly abreast, in the line of progress, by constant foresight and arrange- 
ment. But the lower classes, sometimes large, sometimes small, owing to the 
inconstant attendance of pupils, have to go on with such work as they are pre- 
pared to take up, and to be brought into line as they enter the higher and more 
permanent grades. The visitor entering the schools of lower grade, at the close 
of a term, might be surprised to find tbe first class of that grade less advanced 
than when he visited at the first of tbe term. The explanation is found in the 
fact that sudden pressure from below forced promotion in the middle of a term. 
In some cases the changes of (bis sort have been very frequent. Promotions 
^^btive, in a few schools, occurred as often as three times in a term. The success 
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of such & Bcbool Ib nerer to be ascertained bj the numher of pages of aoy text- 
book learned. It is to be estimated by the work doing at the time of t 
C. J. White, Superintendent. 
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Barrinqtor, — Beneficial Be»ill» of the Sigh School. — The founding of a school 
of higher grade has already had a beDeflcial effect upon our schools, as indicated 
by the increased interest in, and the marked attention to, the preparatory studies 
for the same. How the fullesl lienefita of the public school system could be 
realized nilhout a school of a higiber grade, is a question not easily answered. 

Two courses of study were decided upon as necessary to meet the needs of the 
school, and io arranging them we have endearored to so unite the work of the 
high school with that of the district schools, that the instruction given in both 
will enable our youth to obtain a good, practical education.— F. P. Church, 
SuperintcTtdent. 

Bristol.— rA* Trus Aim of the Sigh Sehgol.— From the first establishing of 
this school it has met with opposition. While some of it has been unjust, we 
must allow there has been good ground for a part Can this be corrected ? I 
think It can, and it has been already to a certain degree. Place the motto of the 
last graduating class over the door and let it be the motto of tbe school. Let 
the school be conducted on that idea and agreatevil will be corrected. "Jfon, 
Multa ted MuUam." A. smattering of a great many things is not what is wanted, 
though tbe scholar who baa them all may be said to have a "finished education." 

I quote the following from an admirable little work by Wm. P. Atkinson, 
Professor of English and History in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
" It excites one's indignation to see hnw, in tbe so-ciilled high schools alt over tbe 
country, the education of the great majority of the pupils is sacrificed to the 
interests of a mere handful of youths wbo are preparing for a college examina- 
tion in the Latin and Greek classics. I speak from a large experience in the 
examination of tbe victims." ' I am glad to be able to say that it is not so in our 
high school. There is a course for boys preparing for college, but it Is for that 
alone. Then there is the old four years' course, which includes Latin. The 
great trouble with this course is that it tends to give the child a smattering of 
what tbe man gets in college, including some studies for which the mind is not 
mature enough, notably Metaphysics. Of late years a new three years' course 
has been introduced, which is an advance in the right direction. 

High schools are ordinarily places of training for the so-called learned profes- 
sions. We must remember that a far greater number of children are to take 
part in agriculture, commerce and manufacturing. Why should not our high 
school train them T The cry will arise, I know that they all need the discipline 
that they get in the present courses. They can get tbe discipline and something 
else at the same time. 
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Tbere fa a large class to Pliyalcs Uiis year. Now tbla is something that will be 
of use to every ooe. And with the new apparatus that has been furoished this 
year, it will be most iulerestiiig. 

There Is one stud; tbat has been introduced into the high school wilhin a few 
years — Political Bconnmy. In this reiiubllc of ours It Is most esseutial, and Is 
continually growing more and mor« so, that every voter should know Bomelbiog 
of this science, and the more he has, the better for him and his country. Oa no 
subject, perhaps, are there wilder notions than on this. It has this peculiarity, 
that people that know nothing at all about it, think they know it all, and are 
ready at any time to give aa intelligent opinion. Demagogues preach their false 
ideas to the people, work on their passions, and lead them to all kinds of ex- 
cesses, socialism, anarchism, greenbackjsm, conflicts between labor and capital, 
and many others of a similar nature. These would in a great degree be corrected 
if there were a more intelligent understanding of the subject. 

Success in lite depends upon our mastering what we undertake. He who 
makes up his mind at an early age as to what his future calling shall be and then 
tries to prepare himself for it, will not And an extra two, three or four years at 
school a hindrance, but it will be a great help. Let him choose, or have chosen 
for him, studies that wUl be of use to him in that line; U'.en the boy who goes 
Into a store or begins to learn a trade will not have the advantage over bim that 
too often he does now. I know the objection will be raised that a boy so taught 
will lack the general knowledge that those that take a fuller course will have. 
If the child has ambition, he will find time to read as be grows older. This, 
then, is what we should try to do. Hake our high school a school for the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer and the farmer, as well as for the lawyer, the doctor 
and miuister. When this is done, opposition to the high school will cease to 
exist, or at least will be at a minimum. —J. P. Rbtholds, Superinttndtni. 

Bast Pbovidbhcii.— firfaittsAmwU of a High Seiool.— There has been for sev- 
eral years a growing demand for a school of a higher grade than the regular 
grammar school, and in accordance with the expressed desire of the committee 
of last year, and in obedience to the popular feeling, upon the completion of the 
Mautan Avenue building, and the consequent relieving of GtoTO Avenue Gram- 
mar School, a high school department was organized. This school has supplied 
an urgent demand, to which the number of pupils in attendance the first term 
testlflea The progress made has been alike gratifying to patrons and committee. 
This much-needed branch of our educational service has been established, and 
thus tar carried on without any material increase of expenditure. Of course the 
future efficiency of this school necessitates additional outlay. Is the question 
asked. Does the High School pay ? We answer, conuder the amount of money 
saved l« our citizens, even during the first year ot its existence. The average 
expense attending the sending of each pupil, from that portion of the town lying 
adjacent to the city, to the Providence High School is about one hundred dollars 
per annum, with the prospect that in the very near future we should be crowded 
out altogether. Remember, too, that In times of depression like the present, 
comparatively few parents can afford to pay that amount, however much tbey 
may be desirous of educating their children. We think the candid mind will 
unhesitatingly say, the high school is an important advance atep in the training 
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of our youth tbat we cauDot afford' to be without. Not only is it necessuy for 
tbe development of those already id our midst, but the fact tbat we posaess proper 
educational advantages brings within our borders a desimble class of citizens, 
who, but for these facilities, would never reside in this town.— Committee. 

JoHNBTON. — Demand for a Sigh Sehtxil. — I am glad to see that at last, the elec^ 
ora of the town are to be called upon to lake action on what I have always re- 
garded as a most importaot auxiliary to our school system, a high school. Since 
I first t)ecame a member of the school board I have been frequently consulted by 
persons wishing to become residents of our town, as to our school facilities. 
Many persons have removed to the city tbat their children might reap the benefit 
of an advanced school. Tbe time must soon come when Providence will have no 
room for our pupils in the city high school. Many of our people who would be 
glad to send tlieir children for one or two years, at leaat, to an advanced school 
cannot afford tbe expense. The arguments against such a school are roost of 
them weak and without any real basis. — V. F. Borton, BaperinUndent. 

Newport.— i{e8uM« of Clameal Course in Sogers High 8bIiooI.—'V\m ability of 
the school to maintain, through its fund, a strong classical department has pro- 
duced very decided results in Newport. There has grown up in the school and 
there has been awakened in tlie community an interest in higher education which 
is greatly in advance of that which existed a dozen years ago. More pupils than 
ever before have gone out this year for examination at the colleges and scientific 
schools, or have been admitted upon certificates at such colleges as prefer this 
method. Alt this reacts favorably upon the pupils who take a general rather than 
a strictly classical course. While not in tbe least sacriQcing thoroughness in the 
grammatical work, I find tbat I accomplish more with my Greek classes, year by 
year, in reading at aigbt, and the drill in moods and tenses which is secured by 
constant translation Into Qreek has never been more emphasized than during the 
last year. This Is work of special value for the pupils, as it involves the closest 
analysis of the thought and fine discri ml nation. 

Argument for Liberal Edueation. — One of the very strongest arguments for a 
liberal training arises from tbe ability which one thus acquires to correctly ana- 
lyze tlie questions wbich constantty present themselves to him, whatever his call- 
ing, and to discriminate accurately. When we see men confounding the creations 
of their Ima^natlon with the evidence of their senses, and asserting that tbey 
have seen or heard that which, in part at least, they iiave merely imagined; when 
we see men passing unconsciously from the legitimate methods of business to 
those which are beyond all question dishonest; when we see men utterly con- 
fused Id their intellectual Judgments, we realize the value of a trainiDg calculated 
to develop the power of sharp and clear discrimination in these varied directions. 
—P. W. TiLTOK, Head Matter. 

Demand for a Bunneu G>urM.— The high school, in the writer's judgment, 
should furnish for certain pupils, at the expense perhaps of another teacher, a 
business course of study, covering two years, and dwelling especially upon com- 
mercial arithmetic, book-keeping, business law and English. — G, A. Littlkpibld, 
Superintendent. 

Pawtdcket.— (?w»(ft of the High .SfcAooi.— The services of a fifth teacher tor 
one-half the time was a necessary result of the growth of tbe school in numbers 
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&Dd in the scope of its work. Pupila mi^ paiaa through the adhool and obtain a 
thorough English course, or they may prepare to enter college directly Trom this 
school Fifteen of its graduates have already entered college without attending 
an; other preparatory school, and a number more are now following in their 
steps. The influence npon the school, of pupils with such s purpose, has been 
very marked in ret^ning others in the school, and in giving dignitj and inspira- 
tion to their work. — A. F. Pbahb, Superintendent. 

Pbotidkncb. — Age ofEntraitt« to Clawkal Department. — The entering class in 
the classical department of the high school is Been to be seven months younger 
than those at the same Ume entering the Boys' English or the G-irls' Department. 
This means that a larger portion of those who enter the high school young will 
take the classical course than of those older when entering. Whether the ten- 
dency thus seen, for which there are ample reasons, ought not to be recognized 
and provided for by admitting ta the classical department at an earlier age than 
to the other departments of the high school, is a matter worthy of your considera- 
tion. 

To one who is going to take a collegiate course, perhaps followed by profes- 
sional studies, the quesUon of age is of importance. He ought to be allowed to 
gel into college earlier. If those who were decided on a classical course could, 
at the request of their parents, be admitted to the classical department from the 
second class of Ibe grammar school on the certificate of the principal, as they now 
are to all the departments from the first class on the same certificate, the very 
reasonable wishes of many parents would doubtless be gratified and the school 
meet more nearly the popular demand. — H, S. Tarbbli., Superintendent. 

80DTH KlNOSTOWN.— It is unfortunate for the children of our town that ao 
many of the parents should regard the completion of the common school studies 
as the point at which attendance upon school should end; that the high school 
studies should be considered ornamental, rather than necessities for life work. 
A wiser view on the part of the town would secure to every boy and girl the ben- 
efit of a high school training only in exceptional cases. Let the high school be 
organized as the South Kingstown Public High School, — the completion of pub- 
lic education in South Kingstown, and be made the headquarters for educational 
meetings and lectures, sustained and supported by the people. A school organ- 
ized on such a plan would in five years time place the cause of public education 
in advance of where it will be in ten years under the operation of the present 
agencies. The course of studies in the high school should be made to meet 
the needs of the great majority of the children of the town. Let the course of 
studies be fixed, setting forth the attainments upon which the pupils can enter 
the school, and so chosen aa to escape the frequent, though often narrow, objec- 
tions of not being practical. Frequently pupils are not sent to the high school 
because they will not be able to complete the studies of the school and graduate 
therefrom. This mistake may be easily remedied by so arranging the studies of 
the school as to make the work for each year somewhat complete in itself, and 
not allow the classes to enter upon any study which will not be carried far enough 
to result in good to the pupila. — Oommitlee. 

Warren, — A Praetical Ck/ume of Imtruetiim. — There are at present thirtaen in 
the first class. This is the largest graduating class since the foundation of the 
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school. One cruclnl iesl of out course should be Its adaptation lo the life work 
to which our pupils must soon engage. At the same time we should oot forget 
that life is made up of sometbiDg more for the verj humblest than toil and the 
wages of essential bread. Every life and every home should be able to find for 
itself much that can minister to bappineBS and much that can aid in building up 
the character and In making the most posfiihle out of life. 1 am persuaded that 
our high school has of late been growing strong in both particulars, thrqugh both 
the modification of the course and the wise, practical spirit of the teachers. No 
essential branch, possible in such a course, has in my opinion been omitted, 
while in the practical application of the so-called common branches to the needs 
of every-day life, I am sure we have been moving forward. I hope we shall be 
able to do even more in future towards grounding our pupils thoroughly, be- 
fore graduation, in the principles and business applications of Arithmetic. Once 
every two weeks the past year the teachers have been giring'the several classes 
thorough drill in parsing and in a critical study of the structure of the English 
language. The pupils manifest a keen relish for this exercise, and it Is not too 
much to prophesy that the best results will be realized in a more skillful hand- 
ling of our mother tongue both in speech and in essay writing. The Idea that 
the English language can be taken by iii^fection appears best when allowed to rest 
undisturbed as a simple theory and is not put to the crucial test of criticism. 
We owe It in Justice to our pupils that they shall be so furnished with a critical 
understanding of the principles upon which our language is constructed, that they 
shall neither be poor imitators nor be subjected to the humiliation of being 
obliged to gueu at their usage when they ought to know. An exceptional few 
may possibly write the English language well by accident, but wilb the great 
mass, accuracy will never outstrip knowledge.— W. N. Acklby, Superlnlendent. 

'WooHsoCKB.T.— Ample Proidtioti for a Good Beeondary Bd-uditUm. — The school 
is constantly adjusting llaelf to the needs of the community, and to the life of 
to-day. There seems to be no occasion for any parent to send bis child out of 
town for a good secondary education and it is believed that fewer parents are 
feeling that necessity than ever before. It is clear that none are better able to 
look after the moral welfare of their children than parents. At the susceptible 
age when so many youth are aent lo the city boarding school or academy the 
danger is very great. An intimacy formed in the cars, or elsewhere, with par- 
tiea unknown to parents, may be the occasion of life long sorrow. Parents rest 
in a false security, and wake up to their error when it is too late. Let parents 
be vigilant and faithful and their reward will be abundant. If the course of 
study seems to require modification to adjust it lo the wants of any pupil lei it 
be made known to the school authorities. The course is elastic and will be made, 
so far as practicable, conformable to the needs ot pupils. By all means let no 
one go abroad for education that can belter be obtained at home. Almost the 
only adverse criticism I have heard made upon our high school is that the pupils 
are overworked. It is the fashion of certain lofty critics to talk of "high pres- 
Bure"and "grind" and "smattering superficiality " I have nothing to say to 
such. To candid men who wish to see things as they are it is to be said that, of 
course, in a school ot a hundred there will be occasionally one who will feel that 
the task for him is too hard. But the cases are rare. Let any parent look the 
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thing through. There are nomlDally Sf hours in the Bcbool aeasions. Three' 
quarters of ao hour are occupied io recesses and opening exercises. Each pu^l 
bu three recitations of 1 or an hour each. There are left of the school sessions 
onlj 3} hours for study. Now, if a pupil studies 2i hours out of school, which 
is above the average, the total daily study amounts to only five hours. A pupil 
not able to endure so much mental labor ought lo consider whether it is worth 
while to preleiid to be a student.— 0. J. Whttk, Bap&rintendent. 



BuBBiLLTiLLB.— TintSation.—Tetcben do not realize their great rmponsibiltty 
in regard to the proper ventilation of the school-room. Children cannot learn 
in poorly ventilated rooms, and thus the labor of teacher and pupils is lost, I 
can fully appreciate the remark of the Commlssioaer in bis last Annual Report, 
that he has "visited schools where the odor of the rooms was insufferable." 
When teachers tell me they have a headache, I wonder they can teach at all In 
the poisonous air that is so seriously injuring llieir own health and the health of 
tbeir pupils. Many windows could be towered where the air would not fall 
directly upon the pupils. It is bctt«r to lower several windows half an inch than 
to open OTie window wide. Mrs. Horace Hann says, "On the day when we shall 
have finished the education of teachers in reference to ventilation, we shall have 
doubled the condition of healtli and labor in the schools," — C. F. Pbircb, Sitper- 
mleadent. 

NOKTn pROvafKtiCic—Ikiiig^t of Tviprvper BuHdingt. — Children uncomforta- . 
bly seated, and in rooms badly ventilated, cannot pursue their studies as easily 
and successfully as when occupying a seat by themselves, with pleasant surround- 
jn£s. Host of the children in our village schools have no school opportunities 
after they are twelve or thirteen years of age; consequently the school-room 
should bo a comfortable and attractive place (or them during those years, that 
they may be able lo gamer up and store away a stock of knowledge that will be 
useful to them in after life, and leave school with sound bodies and good eye- 
sight. It is a serious question whether our children are not getting what is called 
education at too exorbitant a price, when the health and usefulness of the eyes 
are Impaired or sacrificed. Insufflcient light, or light not properly distributed 
or let into the school-room, should be thoroughly considered In the erection of 
new buildings. 

The children should be taught to know more of themselves and the sanitary 
laws of life and health, and thus be enabled to guard against needless suffering 
and sickness, and preserve life and health to a good old age.— W. W. WmaHT, 



Pkotidbnce. — Nea Buildingi. — The hygiene of our new school buildings is 
admirable. Opaque curtains to the windows have been provided, so that the 
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light is admitted to the rooms in proper qniuitlty and direction; and there is no 
longer any reason for objection on that score. YentUation is also excellent in 
the new bnildings, and there is not much room for further improvement as far 
as that is concerned. But a far different state of things exists in the old school 
b ui Idings. — Committee. 

Contagious Siieaiei. — Acting on the advice of the City Superintendent of 
Health, I have given the following directions to teachers as supplemental to, or 
explanatory of, the general rule of the committee in reference to contagious dis- 

" No person affected with scarlet fever, and no one living in the house with 
such person, shall attend any public school within four weeks from the day on 
which such person was taken Bick." 

" Ho person affected with diphtheria, and no person living in the house with 
each person, shall attend any public school within one week from the time of 
such person's recovery." — H. B. Tabbbll, Superintendent. 

Sooth Kingstown.— i'Wdei dmw.— In my visits to the schools I have several 
times noticed, with regret, quite a number of little children without any author- 
ieed employment for their little eyes and bands to do, who were made to fold 
their arms and sit still, while every muscle seemed to be aching from suppressed 
activity. It is difficult to conceive of a more dwarfing and deadening method 
than this in Uie school-room.— £. C. Tbpft, Sitperintejideni. 
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Bhibtol. — Proper Location. — There was such a pressure in the primary depart- 
ment that there was not room enough for all that wished to enter. This has 
been remedied by the establishment of a new primary school. It is placed in a 
district where there were a great many children, a large part of whom did not 
go to school at all, but have now made use of a school placed so near their door. 
Objection is sometimes mwie on account of the locality. This, I think, is one 
of the strongest reasons why a school should be located there. The slums of 
great cities are improved by placing reformatory institutions in their midst, 
churches, schools, etc., which in time will do far more than simply increasing 
the police force. — J. P. Rbtnolds, Superintendent. 

BuRRiLtviLLB. — Best Taienl Demanded. — The best talent should be employed 
In our primary schools, for that is the most important work. Any school whose 
primary department Is well conducted, shows the effect throughout all thenther 
departments.- Carounb F. Pkibob, Superintendent. 

Pbovidbngb. — O^eel Teaming. — Recognizing the fact that the children in the 
primary schools, most of them under seven yeara of age, are practically incapa- 
ble of understanding tuition of any kind not addressed to their perceptive senses; 
that since sensation is the first faculty to be bom, first lessons should be such as 
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present to the child o^ecU upon which he can ezerciae this faculty, and that it ia 
useless to attempt to cultivate the powera of slMtractlon before the powers of 
observation bave been developed, our superintendent bos devised, and placed in 
use in the lowest rooms of tbe primary grade, the elements of a system of object 
teaching, which distinctly meels the needs referred to. A visit to half a dozen 
rooms of our primary schools, followed by another to a well-conducted kinder- 
garten, will be likely to convince the most skeptical of tbe greater value of tbe 
latter in meeting tbe needs of very young children. Although the use of these 
illustrative articles has been of short duration, only a few months, your commit- 
tee believe that the difference in favor of the new method is already perceptible, 
and have no hesitation in recommending Its furtlier extension, as necessity, and 
sound judgment shall dictate, 

Age of Admitiiort. — It Is a mooted point, with many arguments on both aides, 
What is the proper age for children to enter tbe primary schools ? The law at 
present makes the minimum Ave years— and the teachers, in admitting them, 
enforce the law, so far as the parents' statement is concerned. That erroneous 
statements are often made, either wilfully or by mistake, a single visit to a 
crowded primary room, in any part of the city, will certify. Little ones are 
there who can scarcely talk, and yet tbe mothers, in their anxiety to provide 
comfortable quarters for them through tbe day, or possibly glad to get rid of 
them, assert that they are five years old, when their baby faces scarcely tell of 
tour. While it is impracticable, in tbe school-houses now in use, to provide for 
the Froebelian plan, for lack of room, the new houses are each built with buIB- 
cient space to accommodate a kindergarten, and we recommend that such teach- 
ing be adopted where there is room for it. Wo would also recommend that tbe 
deserted school-houses be used for this purpose, wherever practicable. We see 
no other way to provide for the rapidly increasing number of children in our 
city. If kindergartens provide for the.younger children, more room will be left 
for older ones, who are yet too young to work in the mills. — Ctfmmitiee. 

(her-a-<m!diJtg.~~Tbei6 is the serious question of tbe ventilation of these rooms. 
So many little folks crowded into tbe aisles and corners must suffer from foul 
air or draughts. Then tbe seals. Tbe supernumerary little flve-yeaT'Olds are 
seated on settees or benches so high their feet cannot reach tbe floor, and with 
no desks in front of them on which they can put their books and slates. Bad 
habits, bad dispositions and bad health are a natural result of these circum- 

Tbe confusion, too, of two teachers giving directions, disciplining pupils, 
hearing recliatloos, in one room from two sides of the same platform at the same 
time, is certainly unpleasant, and cannot be otherwise than seriously harmful to 
the mental habits of the children. The flrst power to be Acquired In the school- 
room is tbe power to give attention. Nothing else learned tbe flrst year or any 
other year in school Is so important as this. It means much. It means tbe 
establishment of tbe will in its proper supremacy over tbe other faculties. It 
conditions and largely determines all the future work and intellectual life of the 
pupil. It Is usually a plant of tender growth, to be nourished by the most 
thoughtful care. Tbe distractions of a school-room of two teachers, about 
equally interesting, are certainly cold blasts upon this budding power. But it is 
unnecessary to argue against this arrangement. Its only defense is its necessity. 
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Remidim. More Boom*. — The most suitable and only altogether satisfactory 
remedy is more achool-room ; but, failing this. I believe the following auggestioaa 
to he worthy, in differing degrees, of coodderatioo, and each an improvement 
on the present situation: 

Sir»t, 'Limit the Admitgi/na.—A. suitahle number of seats miglit be placed in 
each school-room, and when all are occupied, admit no more. This is done in 
many cities where the crowd of applicants for school seats is much greater than 
here. In New York city, for example, the number of pupils that may be ad- 
mitted is posted conspicuously in each room, and teachers are not allowed, under 
any consideration, to admit more. It may be said that those applying later have 
a right to school instruction; true, and provision should be made for tbem. But 
the fifty or sixty already admitted have also the right to healthful quarters and 
good instruction, of which they will be deprived, if others are crowded upon 

Second. Inereaee of Segvlar Teachers' JVty, ineUod of lnerea»e of Teackeri. — 
If the number of pupils becomes too large, instead of putting in an extra teacher, 
pay the regular teacher better wages, and ask her to do her beat with her charge. 
If she has an average attendance between fifty and -sixty, pay her a dollar per 
week extra; if between sixty and seventy, pay ber two dollars per week above 
regular salary. I am coofident one capable teacher is worth more in a room of 
sixty pupils than two. 

Third. Half Time Atteiidanee. — The pupils of the lowest room might attend 
school, one-half in the forenoon aad the other half in the afternoon. This would 
give each teacher of a lowest primary class twenty-Gve to thirty-five pupils each 
half day. It would give these pupils one-half of each day in school and one- 
half at bome, making the transition from home lite to school life less severe. It 
would give abundant school space, quiet for recitation, and the undivided atten- 
tion of tbeir teacher. Many valuable methods of instruction not now practicable 
in the crowded school-rooms might be adopted, and the pupils would make equal 
progress with greater comfort. I am ready to defend this suggestion as educa- 
tionally correct, both on theoretical grounds and from years of experience, but 
would not recommend it here as a practicable expedient, except where the 
crowded condition of the school-rooms makes it an apparent necessity. Permit 
me to add in this connection that the teacher of the child, during his first year 
in school, should be one of peculiar fitness for a delicate and important work; 
that inexperiem^ed teachers should not be put in charge of tbis grade — they do 
better with older pupils; that when teachers rightly adapted to this work are 
found, they should be encouraged to fit themselves for it, and to remain in it, and 
that they should be pud salaries corresponding to the specially important work 
they have to do. 

Ages of Primary PwpiU, — Pupils enter these schools nominally at the age of 
five years, though many do not enter unUI they are six, and some not until they 
are seven or eight. Of the 3,909 pupils enrolled the past term who are doing the 
first year's work in the schools, 869 are five years of age, 988 are six years old, 
649 are seven, and 403 are eight years or older. The age at which It is best for 
a child to enter school depends upon a variety of circumstances. It is a singular 
fact that children East are, as a rule, admitted to schools at an earlier age, have 
longer daily sessions, more studies per day and more weeks in the year than is 
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the custom West. The age at vhicb puplla enter is determined b^ iaw, custom 
and the wish of parents. It is the duty of teacheis to observe the facts and con- 
form the school work to the sge and development of the children la hand. It is 
fortunate that, lllceBO many other things in which the free will of the individual, 
Influenced b; the instincts of the race, governs, first entrance to school Is a mat- 
ter that is usually ri^tlj self regulating. Those who ought to go to Bcbool at 
an early age are the children of parents who will send them early, and those who, 
from their organization, mature more slowly, have the good fortune to I>e born 
to patents who care for them in their homes or send them to a good Icindergarten 
or sub-primary school. A child of intellectual proclivities ought not to go while 
very young, even to a kindergarten. 

But parents usually regulate this matter wisely, and I do not regret as much 
as some do to see in school the baby faces of cbildreo who look to be four years 
old, but whose mothers affirm that they are five. The lefis intellectual a child is, 
the earlier he should be sent to scbool, and the school should be made to fit his 
condition of mind, body and habit.— H. B. Tahbbll, SuperMeTtdent. 

Warkks.— Kindergarten PHneipUt to be Died.— While we cannot expect to 
make use of the kindergarten system in its entirety, still the general principles 
upon which it is constructed, being but a transcript of the laws governing the 
child's nature, and a large proportion of the material aids to illustration belong- 
ing to it, can be used with great advantage. It is very desirable that we should 
add to these means of illuBtration from time to time, for nowhere are such aids 
more essential than with the very young, to whose powers of observation we 
must especially appeal, and who have less ability than the older pupils to carry 
a picture in the mind without assistance from the bodily senses. — W. N, Aoklbt, 
Buperintendtnt. 

Westerly. — Importanne of FkH Teachingg. — A great mistake is made many 
times in securing teachers For primary and mixed schools, particularly where a 
large proportion of the children are beginners. It is too often taken for granted 
that only small quatifii^ations are needed for such schools. The future of the 
child and of the school depends largely upon tbe first teachings. If methods 
are used which will awaken an Interest, and set the minds correctly at work, 
habits of industry will be formed which will tend most certainly to make the 
future progress more easy, quick and sure. We must begin our scbool work 
aright. The foundation must be stable and perfect, if we would have a perma- 
nent and valued structure. Old methods of instruction in primary and miied 
schools must give way to the new and more natural way of teaching; and to this 
end, every school-room should be liberally supplied with charts, globes, maps, 
blackboards, and other essential ^ds, which tbe good teacher can and will use, 
producing a result far outweighing their cost. — S. H. Cross, OUrk. 

WooNSOCKET.— Donffen of Too Large Number».—tiie great part of our scbool 
children are in the primary department. In some of the districts the grading is 
imperfect, because tbe numbers are small and the attendance inconstant. In 
order that Justice may be done to the children whose stay in the school is destined 
to be short, the teacher has been, to the utmost, protected From a crowd. A 
mistake has been made, heretofore, in placing too many of these little ooea under 
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a tingle teacher. Haor of them are of French and other parentage, and ara 
ignorant of a word of Engliab. Now, when it is not ignorance that especia a 
teacher to do justice to aixty of such little ones, it is wickednesB. The teachers 
must have opportunitj to take their little pupils indlviduatt; and in amal] groups 
during the daj and often. They need, more than children of American parentage, 
recurring instruction, — C. J. Whitb, Sup&rinlendtnt. 



RULES AND BEQULATIONS. 



CTiaBi3tLi.vi>.— Adopted Oetcber, 18S4.~Qf 7MicA#r«.— 1st Ttie school-houses 
shall be opened and the teachers present at least fifteen minutes before the be^n- 
ning of each session. 

2d. The schools shBll be opened at the morning session witli the reading of 
the Scriptures, or the reciting of the Lord's Prayer, or both. It ia also desirable 
that singing should Bnd a place in such opening exercisea. 

8d. The furniture, apparatus, and all other property in the school-houses shall 
be under the special charge and care of the teachers therein, during school hours. 
Tbey shall see to it that the said property be not defaced or otherwise injured by 
the scholars; and it sliall be their duty to give notice at once to the trustees of 
any repairs or supplies that may be needed. 

4th. The teachers shall give careful atteution to the ventilation and tempera- 
ture of their school- rooms, avoiding the extremes of beat and cold; opening and 
airing their rooms at recess, and at the end of each session. Tbey shall also take 
all needed sanitary precautions to guard the health of their pupils. When the 
scholars, In times of inclement weather, enter the school-room with wet feet and 
damp clothing, they must be required by the teachers to thoroughly dry them 
before proceeding to their studies. 

6th, The schools shall be in daily session six hours throughout the year. 

6th. During term time the schools shall be kept every day of the week except 
Saturday and Sunday, and except legal holidays. There shall, however, be 
granted two half days in each term to every teucber, to visit other schools. 
With the above exceptions, and except in cases of emergency, no regular session 
of a school shall be suspended without permission of the school committee. 

7th. In cases where teachers visit other schools, they shall notify the superin- 
tendent in writing, at least three days beforehand, of their intentions to make 
such visits; and after such visits have beea made they shall inform him of the 
names of the schools visited, and the time spent in each. 

8th. There shall be two daily sessions of the schools of three hours each; and 
in each session there shall be a recess of fifteen minutes, of which no pupil shall 
be deprived; though for punishment he may not be allowed to take it at the 
regular time with the school, ' 

gth. No pupil shall be detained more than fifteen minutes after the morning 
session, or more than an hour after the afternoon session, without previous notice 
given to parents or guardians. 
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lOtb. For 'Violent opposition or grosa misconduct, ft teacher may suspend a 
pupil, giving immediate notice thereof, in writing, to the parent or guardian, 
and to Ibe trustee and superintendent. 

lllh. The teacbers sbsU enroll the names of all tbe scholars attending their 
respective schools; they shall call the roll at each session and mark all cases ef 
tardiness and al>sence. 

12th. The teachers shall not resort to unneceasar; or unusual modes of pun- 
ishment for the correction of scholars, 

13th. The teachers shall see to it that their rooms and entries are frequeutlj 
swept and dusted^ and that everything in and about the school-house is kept in 
as oeet and tidy a condition as possible. 

14th. It sliail lie the duty of the teachers to fill all blanks, and make such 
returns as may be required of them by law. 

ISth. In districts where there are several schools In the same building, the 
principal of the school of bluest grade shall exercise a general supervisioD over 
the other schools iu the building. He shall also make such regulatioDS, subject 
to the approval of the school committee, in regard to the grading of the lower 
Tooms and promotions from one room to another, as may tte expedient. 

16th. On the first day of each term every teacher shall give notice in writing 
to the superintendent that the school baa commenced, and a similar notice shall 
be given him, at least two weeks before the term ends, of the close of the school 

17th. The teachers shall see ki it that these "Rules and Regulations" of Ibe 
public schools, prescribed by the school committee, be posted in a conspicuous 
place in the school-room; and that the rules and regulations for the pupils be 
read at least once a term. 

Of Scholar).— Ut. Pupils shall be admitted to the public schools who have 
attained to the age of five years and are residents of the lown. 

2d. To guard against contagion, no children shall be admitted as pupils in 
the public schools of this town, unless they can give satisfactory evidence, either 
in the form of a certiflcate from a physician, or otherwise, of having been vac- 
cinated. 

8d. Pupils must not be dismissed during school hours, except on the written 
request of parents or guardians, and except in cases of illness or sudden emer- 
gency. The teachers, however, shall have discretionary power to dismiss pupils 
in the lowest grades, when they have finished their recitations. 

4th. Pupils are strictly enjoined to avoid idleness and profanity, falsehood 
and deceit, and all disgraceful practices-, to conduct themselves in a quiet, or- 
derly and decent manner, both in and out of school; to be punctual and constant 
in attendance, and to be cleanly in person and dress. 

6th. Every pupil who shall anywhere on or around the school premises, use 
or wrile any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene picture or 
representation, or cut, mark, or otherwise intenUonally deface any school furni- 
ture, or building, inside or out, or any property whauoever belonging to the 
school estate, shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the 
offence, and shall be liable to the action of civil law. 

6th. Any pupil who shall leave school without permission, or without a rea- 
sonable excuse, shall not be admitted to the achool again without a permit from 
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the school committee; and all teacbera are bereby Instructed to record In tbeir 
scbool regJBters all such absences, with the dates thereof. 

7th. Any pupil who shall leave school during the last two weeks of any term, 
without Buch permisaion or eicuse, shall be deemed to have purposely evaded 
■he public exftminatioD of the school, and ahal! not be admitted again until such 
examiaation shall bare been given bim or her, at the discretion of the committee. 

8th, Pupils shall not chaoge their relations from one school to another, with- 
out special permission from the school committee. 

fltb. The occasions which shall furnish sufficient cause for a pupil's suspen- 
sion are the following: flagrant misconduct; absence of more than five consecu- . 
live half days without eicuse; leaving school during the last two weeks of the 
term without a satisfactory excuse; intentionally defacing school property: and 
the commission of the following acts on or about the school premises: habitual 
profanity, use of unchaste language, drawing of obscene pictures, or having the 
same in possession, and having Qre-anus on or about the person. 

lOtb. Questions of expulsion shall in every case be determined by the school 
committee. 

LiTTLB CoMPTON.— flfoMwi May, 1384.— 1. Schools to be opened at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and to consist of two sessions of three hours each, with 
an intermission of not less than one hour. 

a. EBChscbolarBhall beentUled toarecessotnrteen minutes; Provided, that 
if the order or discipline of the school requires it, the teacher may cause any 
scholar lo have his recess alone. 

3. The government and discipline of the school shall be of a mild and parental 
character, and the teacher shall endeavor by mild measures to bring the scholars 
to obedience, and in cases where corporal punishment is necessary, it shall be 
inflicted with judgment and discretion. 

4. The teacher shall have control of the scholars from the time they come 
upon the school grounds until they leave. 

5. The teacher is expected to be an example to the scholars in morals and 
deportment. 

6. Teachers are allowed to visit other schools one day in each term, but the 
time so allowed shall be used for no other purpose. 

7. 8mokiog or chewing tobacco upon the school premises is forbidden. 

S. Any scholar who tyrannizes over younger or smaller scholars shall be ex- 
cluded from the school. 

9. Every pupil who shall, on or around the school premises, use or write any 
profane or unchaste language, or shall draw or cut any obscene picture, or rep- 
resentation, shall be excluded from the school. 

10. Teachers will be held responsible for the prompt and efficient enforcement 
of the above rules. 



South KiBoaTOWS.—Obediena! of Teaehert to SegvlaHoTu.—OuT best leachere 
not only cheerfully comply with the school regulations, but take especial pains 
in ascertuning what their duties are, relative to their schools, patrons, aod to the 
school committee. The School Manual says: "The attention of tlie teachers 
and pupils should be regularly called to the rules nnd regulations, and violations 
thereof should not only not be winked at, but made a matter of serious treatment. 
— K C. Tbpft, Saperintendent. 
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■WooNSOOKET.— fltt/«t /w Eeening School*.— \. SeBsions of tbe schools will Im 
held on Monday, Wednesday ud Friday evenings, from 7.80 to 9 o'clock. 

2. Teachers will be present flfleen minutes before the opening of the seasion. 

3. No person will be admitted to the schools who Is under fifteen years of 
age. 

4. Admission to the schools will be granted to those only who bring a recom- 
mendation from Bi superintendent, overseer or other employer, or from the auper- 
intendeot of tbe public schools. Bald recommendation shall be consideTed a 
guarantee that the applicant will observe the rules of the schools and attend their 
seseions punctually for tbe full t«rm, except in caBe of aiclcness. 

G. The length of the term shall be at least fifty nights, if the attendance is 
sufiScient to warrant such continuance. 

6. The teachers will not tolerate any insubordination, but will at once dis- 
charge any disorderly person and report the same to the party whose recommen- 
dation be or she brought. These schools are for those who were deprived of 
early opportunities of education, and will be kept sacred to their use and profit. 

7. Tbe branches taught and the books used will be the same as those author- 
ized in the primary and grammar grades of the public schools. 

8. Tbe principals will obtain, through the book distributor, all text-books 
required. It Is, however, recommeoded to all pupils of the evening schools that 
they purchase and own their own books, since the Iwoks belonging to the town 
cannot be taken from tbe school premises. 

9. It is respectfully suggested to superintendents, overseers and other em- 
ployers of youth that they call the attention of those in their employ to the 
opportunities of education o&orded, with such counsel as to them may seem best 
suited to the end in view. 

The experience of the past year affords no ground for material change in the 
foregoing rules. It is only necessary to enforce them more strictly. If the 
young people could assemble at 7.1S instead of 7.31), it would be a great gain, 
and the sessions should begin as eaiiy in October aa poBsibie, that tbe terra may 
be brought to a close before the Lenten season. The advent of holy day reduces 
the averi^ attendance very seriously.— C. J. White, Superinleadcnt. 



SCHOOL-HOUSES. 



CaiSJjSfnovna.—Sehod-Smiet Should be AUraclivs.—Eyetj Bcbool-house should 
be pleasantly located at a suitable distance from the highway, with ample play- 
ground for all the children, so that they need not resort to tbe public roads or 
private grounds for recreation. The schoot-housa- and surroundings should be 
pleasant and attractive, that the children may be encouraged to take an active 
part in making them more beautiful and agreeable. In this way they would be 
led to cherish, respect and admire the situation, which would secure a greater 
benefit to them than the one in which these senlimentfi were entirely reversed. 
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Make your countrj schools and homes attractive, or you atIII soon find the youths 
deserting the farm for the pursuits and alturuments of the city. — W. F. Titcubh, 
Snpenntendent. 

Crambtok.— rft« Beat Method of Seatij^.—Tbe people of Auburn district are 
to be congratulated upon the udvantage to be derived from the introduction ioto 
the school building of Qold's Improved Bteam Heating Apparatus. The first 
furnace which nas placed Id the new building, after a thorough trial, proved 
itself totally inadequate. The trustee, believing that the first consideration 
should be the health of the children, and that it would be very wrong to endan- 
ger their lives by the low temperature resulting from the inability of the furnace 
to supply sufficient heat, promptly began to agitate the eecessity of heating the 
beautiful and commodious building to the degree of safety and comfort. At a 
district meeting the matter whs thoroughly discussed, and a live committee ap- 
pointed to thoughtfully consider and report upon the most feasible plan for 
heating the building. At a subsequent meeting the committee made a full and 
impartial report, with recommendations; allof which were received and approved 
with great unanimity. The expense (some (800) seemed at first considerable, 
but that did not prevent favorable action. To-day the Auburn school building 
maintains the lead, and without question is the largest, most imposing, comforta- 
ble and convenient one in this town. It has been said that every school-boy has 
to live in bis own day, and that a school that is behind the age is lacking in the 
first requisite of a practical education, namely, the putting of its possessor in 
accord with the spirit of the times. — J. A. Latham, Superinlendeni. 

East Providence. — Tlie Jfauran Aoenwe School- BoTiie. — Agreeable to the rec- 
ommendation of the school committee, the tax-payers, last April, passed the fol- 
lowing vote, viz. : Voted, That the school committee is hereby authorized to 
build a four-room school-house on or south of Warren avenue, at such location 
and in such manner as they may approve." 

As soon thereafter as the necessary arrangements could be made, the site was 
selected and work commenced. The location chosen is on the corner of Hauran 
avenue and Sixth street, and is one that will accommodate the population living 
southerly therefrom, and at the same time relieve somewhat the primary school 
on Potter street, and also help the crowded condition of drove avenue. The 
buildings were erected in accordance with plans prepared by Messrs. Wm. R. 
Walker & Son. The school-house is a four-room wooden building, 60k6I feet, 
with boys' entrance fronting ou Sixth street, the girls entering from Hauran 
avenue, and Is, as regards architectural beauty, outside and inside, workmanship 
and finish, second to none in the town. The all-important matter of heating 
and ventilation was carefully considered. — Oommillee. 

Lincoln. — Nem Sehool-Houte at Lotudale. — A school-house in District No. 4, 
Lonsdale, has been built on Prospect Hill. The building is a tasty structure of 
Taunton brick, laid in black mortar. It is two stories in height, and contains 
two school-rooms, 31^x83 feet in size, with accommodation for sixty-four pupils 
in each. The lower room only Is furnished. The building is heated by steam. 
The plans and specifications were made by 8. D. Learned. The house and fixt- 
ures cost tO,660. 
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Tht ScAoci-houte an Ecluoator. — Tbe bulldJDg itself is an educator, and lesaoos 
are tauglit in the yard as well as in tbe school'room. We do not approve of 
extravagaol outlay. But as we would teach children to be thrifty and neat, we 
should set before them good examples Id acbooI-houBes and their surroundings 
that are kept in good order. Things out of repair hinder, in more thaa one way, 
the work that ought to be done. Object leaaons in tottering fences, broken win- 
dows, worn-out stoves and other neglects, should not be allowed on school prem- 
ises. — Committee. 

North Kingstown.— filMtKiimal VaCui of a Nat Building.— DuT'mg the year 
another new school-house has t>eeD built in the town. It has been said that men 
and boys always behave better when "dressed up" Uian at any other time; and 
I believe that the condilioo of the school-house has no less effect upon the mind 
and manners of tbe poplls. A tan(C part of their waking hours Is spent in the 
schoolroom, and I see no reason why lis walls should not be made as attractive 
as those of home, and its whole aspect as congenial as possible. — W. C. Bakbb, 
Sup^iiitendent. 



BIZE OP SCHOOLS. 



Pawtockbt. — Oiwr-crowHnff Ttyur6» .^IfcMJKy. —Where the school is over" 
crowded, no teacher cau properly instruct them. The head of a family, with 
even eight or nine children, flnds difficulty in properly controlling them, and 
complains of the commotion which they cause in his home. What shall be said 
of the teacher who has an average number of eighty belonging to the school ? 
She cannot, without great exertion, even keep them in respectable order, to say 
nothing of teaching. It does not seem to me that any teacher can do satisfactory 
work with over fifty children in the lower grades, or more than forty in the 
higher. This number should be the number actually belonging to the school at 
thnt time, and corresponds very nearly to the "average number belonging," 
When more than fifty children are placed in charge of one person, all must suffer 
more or less neglect. There is abundant testimony from those who, by their 
large experience and careful attention to this subject, are best qualified to judge, 
that the numtwr of children for each teacher should be less than the number 
given above. 

iWr BtpedieTU. — There are no less than fifteen schools in the town having an 
excess of a proper number, some of them largely so. It has been thought wise, 
as a temporary expedient, to employ an additional teacher at small expense to 
assist in some of the rooms especially crowded. The employment of two teachers 
in the same room, or the use of a small, uuventilated cloak-room, or an uncom- 
foriable hall-way for purposes of recitation, is at best only a poor substitute for 
odditionat accommodations. It seems to be better, however, than the plan re- 
ported from one of our large cities, viz. : to refuse to admit any pupil after a 
certi^D specified number has been received.— A. F. Pease, Biiperiniendent. 
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Warwick. — Lack ^ Funds PrevenU Supply of Teadiert. — Trustees are required 
by law to provide a teacher for every fifty scholars in average daily attendance, 
and are also authorized to provide Iwoks for<tboBe unable to provide for them- 
selves. As irusteeB do not provide leochere or books at their own expense, this 
is rendered impossible for the want of fuoda. In two of the crowded districts 
are uDused rooms, because there Is not sufficient money to sustain another school. 
This deficiency is not owing to the fact that excessive wages are paid to teachers, 
as is seen by comparing the cost of our acbools with the cost of schools in ot^er 
towns. The cost per scholai, considering teachers' wages, is lower in Warwick 
than any other town in the State except one. On a scale of 36, Warwick, in 
comparison with other towns in the State, stands 30 in per cent, of school popu- 
lation attending any school, 81 as to amount of town appropriation for public 
school per school population, and 86 as to amount spent for current expenses of 
pnbllc day schools per school population. — W. A. Bbioob, Su^erinteadent, 



Bristol. — Oorreei (Tie (ff Lanffuage in Lower Seh/>oh. — This is a point in which 
there is a chance for improvement. There are a few common expressions which 
a large part of the scholars invariably use that are very ungrammatical. I refer 
especially to the use of the double negative, and to the misuse of the nominative 
and objective. Two years, near the close of the school life of a large majority, 
Bpeot in parsing, analyzing and diagramming sentences, will not remedy this evil. 
The scholar at that time may know the reason why it is not right, but he has 
formed the habit of speaking incorrectly and it is hard to break up. Tliese few 
common cases should be drilled Into the little children, and continued through 
their school life. It is not necessary for them to know the reason, but simply to 
know which is right and which is wrong. — J. P. Reynolds, Superintendent. 

BURRiLLVILu:. — AuthoTg' Daj/i. — The custom of celebrating the birthdays of 
authors and statesmen has been generally adopted in the schools, and very pleas- 
ant and protltuble exercises have been arranged by most oF the teachers as the 
days occurred. The pupils read or recite selections from the poets, and sketches 
and iiicidenis in the lives of eminent men. If the fiulhful teacher carefully 
directs these exercises, they cannot fail to secure the best results. The pupils 
will learn the use of reference books, will become familiar with the writings of 
our best authors, and thus lose their interest in the trashy and exciting literature 
of the day. 

2feed of a Course of Study.— In addition to the suggestions I have herein of- 
fered, I respectfully add that a prescribed " course of study," with graduation, 
would greatly promote the interests of our schools. By this, I mean that the 
common branches now taught be systematically pursued. 

It often occurs, when large classes are formed in certain studies, after a short 
time some of the pupils ask to be allowed to discontinue the study, either from 
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aUckof iutereet or fancied diatastetor the brftuch being pursued. This request, 
saDctloned, of eowte, bf tbe pareols. Is granted, though reluctantly, by the 
teacher, for she is aware those pupHs fail to secure the advantages of tbe school. 
Again, many pupils who leave school at an early age, would be retnined much 
longer than they now are if they were to receiTe a dlpiom»or printed certiflcste 
on the complelion of tbe course. Another importaut reason for this reconmeo- 
datiou, is that the progress of the schools would not be ao seriously retarded by 
the frequent change of teachers; the course prescribed by the superintendent and 
school committee being familiar to all, the pupils could not be " put back " by 
new and Inexperienced teachers. And last, but not least, the common branches 
being thoroughly completed, our scholars would not fail to pass examination for 
entrance to any high school to which they might apply for admission. Therefore 
I earnestly recommend that all pupils who shall thoroughly complete a "course 
of study " prescribed by the school board, and shall also have attained a high 
rank in deportment satisfactory to the teachers, shall receive a printed certificate 
or diploma, signed b; the chairman and clerk of the school committee. — Caro- 
IJMB F. Pbircb, Superiafendent, 

Cranston. — Drawing. — Borne of our teachers are devoting Saturdays, and 
other spare moments, to self- improve meut. Realizing the importance of draw- 
ing, some are earnestly applying themselvea to that branch, in order that they 
may properly present this subject to their scholars; and in many of our schools 
creditable results have been secured. To this important branch of education, at 
least two hours each week should be devoted, and as it is a help to other studies, 
it is claimed by some that, next to the " three R's, " it is to-day tbe most essential 
study in the schools. 

r.»np*raiiM.-— Tbe General Assembly, at its last session, enacted the following 
law : " Tbe school committees of the several towns shall make provision tor the 
instruction of the pupils in all the schools supported wholly or in part by public 
money, in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alco- 
holic liquors, slimnlants and narcotics upon the bumsn system." If the law is 
wisely carried out, it must be productive of great good. The attention of pupils 
will then be directed to the laws xoveroing their own being, and to the observ- 
ance of hygienic laws in duly practice. When such subjects as "Why we 
eat," "What we eat," "How we eat," "How digestion goes on," "How the 
blood nurtures the body," and "How tbe mind gets ideas and expresses them," 
with countless other similar questions of equal importance, are discussed and 
understood by tbe pupils, we may look for improvements in food, in dress, in 
ventilation, in habits, and in all things that pertain to living. The committee 
are Id full sympathy with the law.— J. A. Latkah, SaperinUndent. 

Cduberland. — Mental Arithtnetie. — The committee voted that Colbum's Re- 
vised Mental Arithmetic be adopted as one of the text-books. In thus voting, it 
was their design that it should be employed as supptementary and aniiliary to 
those already in use. Few studies serve so well to promote that intellectual 
training which is so valuable to tbe young, as does this of mental arithmetie, 
especially when the pupils are thoroughly drilled and instructed in it. Not ooly 
does this study enable those who have pursued it to go through processes of cal- 
culstion with increased accuracy and rapidity, but it also teaches the children to 
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think and reasoii, to gl7e the why and wherefore of things, and to search for 
root ideas and principiea, thereby tending in no slight degree to strengthen and 
invigorate their reasoning and perceptive powers. 

U. S. Bdlory.— The committee also voted to substitute Scudder's History nt 
the United Btatea for the one now in use. Too many of our histories are little 
more than dry, meagre atfeletona of facts, their materials badly woven together, 
and the subjects treated in a manner utterly devoid of life, color and animation, 
so that the child shrinks from the study of them as from a harsh and repulsive 
task. Now it Is plfunly desirable that our youth should be well grounded in the 
history of their country, and this is a branch which cau by do means be left out 
in any well cooudered scheme of common school education. In a land toward 
which the tide of immigration sets bo strongly and steadily as with us, the wish 
is a natural one on the part of its citizens, that the children of foreign parentage, 
as well as those whose parents have t^een bom on the soil, should be well in- 
structed in the history of our country, and learn something of the nature of iu 
political institutions. They should be instructed in the causes that led to its 
colonization and settlement, and in the reasons for its revolt from the Mother 
Country; the; should know the story of its subsequent wonderful growth and 
development, aud be familiar with the list of honored and illustrious names that 
adorn its annals. It will be tlie inevitable result of such study, properly pursued 
in our schools, to make both patriotic and enlightened citizens; and hence we 
claim that the study of it should be general among our pupils when they have 
reached the proper age, and that the test-books used should be the very best, and 
the ones most calculated to arouse and sustain the interest of the scholars. 

In compliance with the law recently enacted, it was voted to introduce Blais- 
dell's Toung Folks' Physiology. It Is not, however, required that all the children 
in the lower grades shall be put to the expense of purchasing this book. If a 
large number of our children are to receive instruction on this imporiant topic, 
it must be done orally; and here much will depend on the tact, skill, freshness 
and variety of illustration, which the teacher can bring to bear on the subject. 
It seems the most desirable way to meet this difficulty, and to avoid subjecting 
the pupils to unnecessary expense, that a suitable book on temperance phymcii>gs 
should be placed on every teacher's desk, and they be required to read it in course 
a certain number of times a week. And to help make it clear and level to the 
comprehension of the pupils, they could use such illustrations and commeota as 
might suggest themselves to them. The committee therefore voted that a copy 
of Mrs. Hunt's Temperance Physiology be placed on every teacher's desk. 

Things loo muck merhoked. — Among the subjects which do not receive in many 
of our schools the attention they deserve, may be mentioned dedamatUm and the 
writing of compositions. We believe that the children should t>e required fre- 
quently to commit to memory choice selections of poetry and prose. It has been 
said that the signal mental defect of many of our school children is the almost 
Incredible scantiness of their vocabulary; and the learning by heart of these reci- 
tations Is defended on the ground that it enlarges their vocabulary, and with their 
vocabulary their circle of ideas. At the same time it brings them under the for- 
mative influence of really good literature. 

So, also, with eomptmtion tBritmg; let the pupil begin with simple language lea- 
sons, and from that go into writing with more or less fullness on some assigned 
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topic, and the child will bood acquire a growing mastery of the resources of his 
mother tongue, and be able to express his thoughts, either in speech or in writing, ' 
with directness, vigor, and elegance. It seems to us that one afternoon each 
week might profitably be employed iu such exercisee, for it certainly would be 
a pleasant break in that monotony and routine of school work, of which pupils 
and teachers bo often complola.— B. MnRRiT, Jr., aaparinimdent. 

Bast QRE.EXWiCB.'-Teraperanee. — The introduction of the study of physiology 
has met with considerable opposition, and sometimes with stubborn resistance 
on the part of the parents and guardians. They seem to forget that their chil- 
dren are not under their control While in the public schools, being cared for and 
educated by the public money; but such, nevertheless. Is the wise provision of 
the law.— S. W. E. Allbh, Baperiniendent. 

Olocbbtbr. — Phyakiogy OTid Hygiene. — Physiology and hygiene having been 
by law added to our list of studies, claim a share of attention. Like other 
branches their usefulness depends largely upon the manner of presentation and 
illustration. The memorizing of the number of bones in the body, or their names, 
should not be the highest object turned at. Their situation and use should be 
explained so far as may be done with propriety. Let our children be taught to 
care for the body by avoiding improper food, drink and poisons of all kinds, no 
matter how popular or universally used.— T. Irons, SuperlnUndent. 

Johnston. — Leading D^fideneUt. — As a general thing, the common English 
branches are well taught in all our schools. The studies most liable to be neglect- 
ed are reading, spelling, history and penmanship. I have tried with some con- 
siderable success to remedy this difficulty. A reading lesson demands as much 
study as an arithmetii; lesson- 1 have known a pupil lo fail on a problem in 
arithmetic t>ecause he could not rtad it understand ingly. I have encouraged 
as far as I could the " Word Method " of teaching reading in classes of begin- 
ners. One teacher very successfully combined the "Word Method" and the 
"Phonetic Method." The disagreeable sing-song method of spelling which pre- 
vailed a few years ago in our town, lias almost wholly been broken up. I have 
urged a judicious combination of oral and written spelling with all pupils suffi- 
ciently advanced to write. — V- P. Hobtoh, Buperintendent. 

Little Compton. — Temperance. — The state law requires that physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic liquors, stimulants and 
narcotics upon the human system, shall be among the studies puisued. Some 
action should be taken by the committee in the matter and a work of the kind 
introduced, — 8 ns&H H. Brownbll, SaperinteTident, 

North Kinostown. — Temperance. — There have been no new studies of im- 
portance introduced in our schools during the last year; and while the General 
Assembly has prescribed that the " school committees of the several towns shall 
provide for the instruction of the pupils, in physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic liquors, stimulants and narcotics, upon the 
human system," I know of notbing having been done about it in our town.— 
W. C. Baker, Supet-intendeni. 
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Pawtuckbt. — Mum. — In some of the scboolB n marked improvement in music 
is manifest. This is due principally to tlie interest and zeal of tbe teacbers. for 
witbout their earnest and careful attentioD in tbe study of this science, tbe efforts 
of tbe music teacher will be of little use; and it is hoped and expected tbat the 
teachers in all of the schools will see that this branch of study is not neglected 
or omitted, but regularly and faithfully Uugbt daily in future. Tbe influence 
of this study is restful and refloing, and tbe schools where it is the most success- 
fully taught and practiced are usually tbe happiest and t>est schools, — GommitUt. 

^^umier.— Instruction in concrete numbers should be commenced very early in 
tbe child's education. It has been domoustraied tbat simple combinations can 
be mode by very young children. Beading and even writing and drawing de- 
velop only a portion of his powers. Quite distinct and certainly as important 
powers lie dormant for soma time, unless they I>e awakened by some such work 
as that suggested above. If the combinations aa far as twelve or fifteen be taught 
in connection witb tbe first part of the first reader, then the work in arithmetic 
will follow more easily and naturally, and one important obstacle to tbe future 
advancement of tbe child has been, if not removed, greatly diminl8|ied. It 
seems important that children should commence writing and drawing from the 
beginning of their school life, and thus train their bands and minds at ibe same 
time. Many children receive almost their whole education in the primary grades, 
and unless they learn to write, at least their name, they may be dependent on 
others for this service during their whole life. 

Drateing, — Tbe interest of the teachers in drawing was displayed recently when 
an opportunity was offered them of improving themselves in this branch through 
the agency of tbe State scholarships in the School of Design at Providence. 
Nearly double tbe number that could be accommodated applied at once, and have 
since been receiving instruction relating to their school work. They spend two 
hours on Saturday forenoon each week for this purpose. Tbe interest thus 
evinced appears in Ibe work of tbe pupils. Very creditable samples of pupils' 
work In the lowest grades were recently sent lo the Exposition at New Orleans. 

J&adi/iir.— Greater progress in reading can be made in the lower grades by a 
freer use of supplementary reading. This kind of work has been performed In 
the higher grades for several years, but some difficulty has been experienced to 
obtain suitable graded matter for primary use. A small amount was obtained a 
few months since, and the success attending Its use is such as lo warrant a slight 
further expenditure in tbe same direction. A general increase of efficiency has 
been secured in this, as well as the higher grades, by making tbe series of readers 
uniform through the town. Now tbe charts, readers and spellers are arranged 
on the same principle, as they are prepared by Ibe same author. By this change 
tbe frequent purchase of new books by families moving from one side of the 
river to the other is obvinled, — A. F. Phabb, SupeHntendent, 

Providence. — Modem Lanffuaget. —JiUTing Ibe year tbe study of modern lan- 
guages, so far as French is concerned, has been continued in the high school, A 
native teacher has been employed, and we are satisfied Ibat this will prove (be 
beginning of good work in this important direction; one which seems to us, con- 
sidering the intense practicality of tbe age. and the small percentage of scholars 
leaving the high school for college or profeeslons, to be in advance of the classics. 
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Brawnjig, — It seems evidenl that no great uniformity of work id drawing pre- 
vails; nor does there appear to he sufScient attention given to the subject. Tbis 
work should begin with the first day of school life. It might be done upon slates 
and blackboard during the primary course, ite^onlng the use of the book and 
pencil as now in the iDtermediate grades. It is important that the ability to exe- 
cute should keep pace in its growth with the ability to criticise and appreciate. 
Id other words, the hand and Ihe eye should be trained coordinately. When tbis 
is done, the pupil is constantly pleased with his efforts and satisfied with bis 
progress, because his mental demaeds are constantly met by the skill of his hand. 

Drawing as taught in our schpols Is not picture- ma king. It has an Industrial, 
an testhetic and an educational purpose. We are fortunate in having a system 
of drawing which recognizes these purposes and provides for them. Ability to 
read a drawing lifts a workman at once above tbe mere laborer aud adds to the 
value of bis services. All the industrial schools have courses of study including 
as their central element a large amount of instruction in drawing. Wherever 
the demand for workshop instruction, for making the schools practical in the 
industrial sense, is strong, there the demand is greatest for instruction in draw- 
ing. Next to the " three R's," the most essential subject of study in our schools 
is drawing. It is not a hindrance, but a help to other studies. Writing, arith- 
metic, geography, in differing degrees, each finds it an aid. 

We Cannot do in the common schools all we ought to do t« prepare youth for 
the practical duties of life. We do not yet know how; though the way to do 
this is through a knowledge of the work in other countries and the experiments 
in this, coming more clearly into view. But upon the utility of drawing there 
is now no considerable questioning. Certainly in a manufacturing city like 
Providence, where mechanical skill is an important element of tbe industrial 
value of so large a portion of the population, the great importance of drawing 
in the public schools can hardly be questioned. 

I recognize the value of the instruction in drawing already given in the schools, 
and that by many t«achcrs a very creditable effort is made to secure good results; 
but 80 little is the time spent and so little tbe attention generally paid lo this 
subject, that the genera! result is not one to be gratified with, unless it be that 
we should be thankful that we have made a beginning and Chat " things are as 
well as they are." I recommend, then, that one and one-half hours per week 
be allotted to this subject in the several schools below the high school, to be di- 
vided according to the judgment of the teachera. In the primary grades, proba- 
bly four lessons per week of about twenty minutes each; in the intermediate, 
three lessons of thirty minutes each; and in the grammar grades, two lessons of 
forty-flve minutes each. 

This time is sufficient and could all be profitably spent. We might thus ac- 
complish the course designed b^ the authors of the series of books we have in 
use and reach the standard of the best schools in this subject. 

Temperamx. — The legislature was doubtless led to pass the act in regard lo 
instruction in temperance by the same inUuences that have operated elsewhere. 
It ia a far-sighted movement, born of discourgement at past results, and looking 
to Ihe re-establishment a score of years hence of the present methods of warfare, 
with tbe vantage of an enlightened sentiment in a new generation trained in the 
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scboolB to know and appreciate the evils agaiiiBt which the warfare is waged. 
With the purpose of this law I have full sympathy, and as it ia now a law of 
Rhode Island, we should execute it in letter and in spirit. 

There are two eletneats lying at the foundation of the result sought to be 
reached by this law — science and aeatimeiit. There Is, first, the scientific dem- 
onstration of the barm to the humau system from the use of " alcoholic liquors, 
stimulants and narcotics," and, quite as important, the inculcation of the senti- 
ment that for this and other reasons their use is to be avoided, not merely as a 
harm, but as a wrong. 

The inculcation of this sentiment, vitally important, falls into association with 
the other moral instruction of the schools, of which there is so much more than 
the schools generally receive credit for, but which is so much less than the gieat 
need of society and the State. 

This law is a recognition, worth pausing to consider, of the great principle 
which has found its clearest utterance in Oermany. "What you would have 
appear in the life of a nation, that put first in the schools." 

Tbe)xry of Stale Sduadion.—Vie must recognize the right of the State to make 
new demands of the schools. Primarily, the duty of education rests with the 
parents. That part of education which has for its purpose the perfection of the 
individual and his personal advantage belongs in the first instance wholly to the 
parent to provide. That part of education which is for the furtherance of those 
mutual interests which mankind have, because they live in society, it belongs to 
society to provide. That education which is essential to the strength, safety and 
perpetuity of the State, should be furnished by the State. These several require- 
ments overlap each other, largely correspond, and when provided for one, are 
secured to all. Hence the State, as the agent of the parent, society and itself, 
bas provided the public school.as the instrument for securing these ends. The 
State, then, properly charges the schools with securing, bo far as lies within their 
means, to the children in a community all the instruction and formative influence' 
inteUectual and moral, that fit them for their own happiness snd for usefulness 
to society and the Slate. 

It seems, therefore, that this law lies fully within the bounds of the relation- 
ship the State bears to the schools. 

Sodetff Mmv Siffeetive than i9chooC.—lt is worth noting, however, that children 
in schools usually live with their parents and move in society, and that in all 
matters pertaining to opinion the current thought of the community ia greatly 
more effective than school instruction. While the schools may teach the effect 
of alcohol on the human system, this will have an effect on the habits and opin- 
ions of youth, small compared with home influences, or the fashions A society. 
As Richter says : " It is the century much more than the school that educates. " 
Hence I anticipate that many of those most earnest to secure this instruction in 
the schools will finally be disappointed at the met^reness of the result. 

It is to be hoped that along with the study ot the effect of alcohol may come 
the greater study of the laws of health, of which the former is only a part. If 
education is a preparation for right living, surely a knowledge of the laws of 
health, o( the care of the body and its organs, is a very essential part of a good 
education. This knowledge can be communicated in various ways, according 
to the age of the pupil and the means at the band of the teacher. 
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Plan qf Work. — Nothing better occurs to me thaa to haTe furniabed to the 
teachers outlines for suitable talks on bygiene, including the effect of alcohol, 
to the pupils of the loirer grades; to provide fortbeflrat intermediate grade some 
suitable reading book which would convey mote fully the same Information ; and 
to add to the studies of the first grammar grade the subject of physiology and 
bygieue as cooti^Ded in some one of several admirable text-books recently pub- 
lished. 

The work now being done in the high school is doubtless suffident iu this di- 
rection. It may be objected to this plan that the first grammar grade is already 
sufflclentlj burdened with work, and that the additional labor involved falls 
precisely at the point where quite enough, if not too much, is already required. 
The question, not of overwork, but of keeping the law, is now being considered; 
but I think If time to make the necessary adjustments be given, the work may 
be so apportioned that in this respect it may be at least as well as now. — H. S. 
Tabbbll, SuperinUTident. 

RiCHHOHs. — XemoT}/ Etftreite*. — I have been pleased to hear in several schools 
short selections of poetry by the school in concert from memory, which have 
been written upon the blackboard by the teacher at first and then learned by 
spending five or ten minutes each day upon this subject. 

TemperaTiee.—I have purchased Brand's LeasonB on the Human Body, and 
requested teachers (o take this subject up in the form of weekly talks. This 
book was prepared to meet the demands of the new temperance laws, and is 
rcommended by the President of the W. C. T. U. 

MusK.^-SotDe of our teachers have had singing in their schools. It has a good 
infiuence, and not only tends to create a good feeling between teacher and pupils, • 
but lessens the task of government. — C. J. Orebhb, Superintendent 

SciTCATB.— PftywWfiffy.— In accordance with the Slate law, the study of phy- 
siology has been introduced in all the schools, and a text-book adopted by the 
committee at its last meeting will be placed Id the hands of the teachers in a few 
days. Considering the large percentage of small scholars In most of our schools, 
I have caused this subject to be taught didactically, believing that, in this way, 
the best results will be obtained. — W. J. Suith, Buptrintendent, 

SvFtBFiKLD.^ Temperance. — Great needs were met at the beginuingof the year 
by the adoption of tbe following rules relating to special branches of instruction: 

Every teacher shall give instruction to all the Bcbools, by general exercises or 
otherwise, at least once in two weeks, on temperance and tbe use of alcoholic 
beverag^in its physiological and moral aspects. 

Every teacher shall give instruction iu the elements of morality, both as occa- 
sion may offer and by special talks and exercises, making such instruction as 
practical, complete and systematic as possible. 

Special snd systematic instruction shall be given in manners. 

Candidates for certificates to teach must be examined En physiology and hy- 
giene, " with special reference to the effects of alcoholic liquors, stimulants and 
narcotics upon tbe human system." 

These rules have been followed in the main faithfully through tbe year, and 
tbe results are already gratifying. Still further provision will be made by the 
committee for successful instruction in physiology and temperance. — Committee. 
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SotTTH Kingstown, — Orammo): — Almost every branch of study introduced 
iDto our public schools is receiving more attention, and seems to be claiming a 
new and increasing interest. The teaching of grammar has been particularly 
noticeable In several schools. An almost universal rule with many of the teachers 
in conducting the recitations in this important study, is to train their pupils to 
form sentences and express their thoughts in a grammatical and lo^cal manaer. 
This is one of the best modes of learning the English language. In several of 
the schools the writing of compositions was very creditably conducted. Some 
of our best teachers have drilled their classes upon the use of words. One of 
OUT best teachers had a class who seemed to have an excellent idea of each word 
in a sentence, and the shading of thought that each expressed. 

Phj/»iology aTid Hygiene. — This branch of study which has been recently intro- 
duced into the public schools, has been taught in most of the schools during the 
' past year. That physiology should be an obligatory branch of instruction in 
all the schools, is both desirable and practicable. Ability to leach this branch 
of study will be reckoned one of the essential qualifications of a teacher, and no 
teacher should be certificated who baa no knowledge of it. The 8cbo»l Manual, 
in remarks relating to the quallflcatlons of teachers, says : " Every teacher should 
possess at least an el^entary knowledge of physiology and the laws of health. 
Such knowledge is indispensable to the proper regulation of the air, temperature 
and light of the schoolroom; and also to that care of the children which should 
be given to them daily, if they are to do their best work at school, or are to grow 
up to lives of vigorous manhood and womanhood." 

Chmee <tf 8tudU». — It often happens that pupils wish to take up certain studies 
which they are not prepared to study with advantage. They are too young t<> 
judge wisely what tbeir own interests demand. In all such cases, aside from 
the action of parents, teachers should exercise a care, and advise and lead the 
pupils to make a wise decision respecting what studies would be best for them. 
In my visits I have been somewhat surprised to find scholars allowed to take up 
the studies of algebra and book-keeping, without having a fair knowledge of 
the first principles of arithmetic, and no knowledge of the English language — 
two branches of learning which should demand first attention in the public 
schools. This has caused the school committee to take the following action, 
namely: " Voted, That the pupils of the public schools of South Kingstown be 
not allowed to study algebra until they understand the principles of arithmetic 
as far as Involution and evolution ; and that the study of book-keeping be hmited 
to the branch of single entry only. "— E. C. Tepft, Superintendent. 

Warken. — Writing in Lower Oradei. — What, has been said heretofore of the 
benefit of writing in the lowest grades is fully substantiated by the test of expe- 
rience. Slate, pencil and paper have been proved an essential part of the equip- 
ment of the pupil presenting himself for the flrst time at the door of the school, 
room. Experience, in my judgment, has demonstrated that the fine-spun theories 
about the teaching of penmanship and the elaborate and perplexing analyses put 
forth by hook-makers, are of value chiefly to ambitious publishers, who must 
find some point to urge in behalf of their wares. Writing is best learned by 
writing, and if the little one is allowed freedom with pencil and crayan, a kind 
guidance and correction of errors on the part of the teacher will render blm at 
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KD early day iodependeiit of elaborate "aystema," and leave him tbe right and 
possibility of hariag an indMdttalitp to his cbirography. In the early part of 
the year I requested the children of the First Primary giade to write rae letters 
before leaving that room, and I have now a good number of these juvenile epis- 
tles that, for general expression and peDraanabip, are most creditable to the little 
authors. 

ObtertntTtee of EUtork Dayi.—^e should teach life, aa well as the best means 
of preparing our youth for the battle aod enterprise of life. And how can we 
lead them to see life in its true aspect better than through these illustrative char- 
actera and events f These observances have seemed specially attractive and 
helpful to tbe grammar school pupils. Recently, when the pupils were cele- 
brating the completion of the Washington Honuraent, specimens of their handi- 
craft were exhibited. These articles, wrought by them at home during leisure 
moments or at Tecess, proved that the youth of our schools are not likely to grow 
up helpless In this direction. The efforts of tbe teachers to interest the young 
in such practical training of their powers, and tlieir cordial response, are worthy 
of especial commendation. 

Mime.— I am convinced that, aside from its ennobling influence and its power 
to brighten the home life, music as now given in tbe Bcbools has a quickening 
Influence upon tbe mental powers of the pupils, so that the added vigor of mind 
coming from Its stimulating influence more than compensates for the time de- 
voted to the subject. Varieli/, not inaction, is true reU. We shall sooner remove 
the tendency to weariness by a wise frequent tranution from one subject of 
thought to another, than by cessation of thought. It is true that there is no 
"royal road to learning," but we may brighten even the common highway of the 
masses by flowers and song.— ff. N. Aoklkv, Superintendent 

Westerly. — Tetaptranee Phytiology.^-lD accordance with the law requiring 
provisions to be made for the instruction of the pupils in our public schools in 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to tbe effects of alcoholic liquors, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system, the committee prescribed for 
use "Brand's Lessons on tbe Human Body." This law, compelling teachers to 
instruct the pupils on the nature and effects uf stimulants and narcotics, is a long 
step in the right direction. Far too many children now use tobacco, and the 
number is rapidly mcreasing; and persistency in this habit Is almost sure, saacer 
or later, to bring them to tbe use of stimulants. But few men have become so 
degraded from the effects of stimulants aa not to have an earnest desire that 
tbeir children may escape the consequences of their use. Baneful and dreadful 
results are sure to follow their continued use. It is a most favorable sign when 
tbe public school is made to do its share towards impariing a knowledge of, and 
correcting or doing away with. Ibis terrible evil. — S. H. Cross, Clerk. 

WooKBOCKa-r.—Ttrnptranet Pkp»iolag]f.—la compliance with the law on tbe 
subject Brand's Physiology has been adopted for the use of our grammar depa^^ 
ments and placed on the desks of all the teachers of the town as a guide to prac- 
tical instruction upon the phytiological effects of alcohol and narcotic poisons. 
The step has not been taken hastily. It has grown upon the convictions of ob- 
serving men that if the great Increase of crime in the community is to be stayed, 
the work must begin with the children. They must be prepared to meet the 
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temptation of the salooaa better than heretofore. President Angell is authority 
for the following: " Crime more than doubled in MaBSBchusette in ten years prior 
to 1878. In the year ending Bept. 80, 1883, ibere were 6,808 more committed to 
Hassachusette prisons tban in tbe preceding year. The late warden of Ihe Mass. 
State prison says he is personally knowing to tbe existence ia the city of Boston 
of an organization of criminals. It has its president, Tice-presldent, secretary 
and treasurer. Its records show from what prison and charged with what crime 
each member graduated. It discusses the best tools, methods of burglary and 
assassination. It keeps a register of the best criminal lawyers, judges of courts, 
and has a fund for mutual support. The average age of prisoners is twenty-foui 
years. On the voting lists of the city of Boston there are tbe names of more than 
6,000 persons who have been convicted of crime. The facilities for commiitiag 
crime are increasing. It is said a machine has been recently invented, coating 
only $S, with which a skilful burglar can open the strongest safe in thirty min- 
utes without noise. A nihilist lecturer recently stated to a Boston audience that 
there are now in Europe about 400 schools — be did not say how many in America 
— whose only object is to teach the use of esplosives. He said there are now, 
waiting use, more than 60 tons of tri-nitro-glycerine, having 63 times the power 
of gunpowder; that he carried dynamite always in bis pocket, and two ounces 
of the explosive he had, placed at the entrance of the great building where he 
was lecturing, would destroy the lives of all in the building. Science ia making 
remarkable progress. Steamers can be blown to atoms in mid-ocean, railroad 
trains be wrecked, safely vaults and magnificent piles of architecture changed, 
in a moment, into shapeless ruins." The criminal classes are studying these 
things and they intend to practice them. The instrumentalities heretofore em- 
ployed to prevent the Increase of criminals are not sufficient. The public school 
must be used. The Incentives to virtue, theevils of vice must be more eropbaticallj 
set forth. Especially must the fountain of tbree-fourtbs of our crime, alcohol, 
be quenched. Let the children be enlisted early on the side of temperance, 
honest industry, virtue and honor. 

Qtography. — Very young children may be interested In the subject, for it re- 
lates to the borne God has given tbem. They are invited to survey its wonders 
and be prepared to improve its bounties. Tbe knowledge already acquired of 
tbe earth, its hills and valleys, its rivers, its forests, its fruits and grains, must 
he the starting point and the preparation for the use of books and an Introduc- 
tion tA the understanding of maps. A little iovention on the part of the teacher 
will, in this way, make clear and interesting all the esaenUals of a subject that is 
often dry and profitless. Do not forget the great law of perspective in teaching 
the subject. There are certain great things, there are small things, certun near 
and important things. Bo teach that the impressions shall lie in the mind as 
their nature has ordained they should lie. 

Orammar. — Use correct language and require tbe pupils to do tlie same. 
Practice them in compositioD as soon as they can make a sentence; continue the 
practice. It is practice that makes perfect in this art as truly as in any other. 
Follow the outline of your text-book in the order of presenting the great laws of 
language, but as independently as possible, with illustrations from tbe current 
language of the school-room and that of dally Ufa. Do not be afraid of requiring 
certain choice expressions of great truths to b« memorized both for their truth's 
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sake and their graminatical form. Memorf is pven us to be used and it can 
not serve us better than in this way of becoming the storehoUBe of noble senti- 
ment and beautiful literary forms. Introduce the pupils to a knowledge of the 
text-book after you have interested them in the subject matter of it. They will 
then value it. Teach them how to use it and t« solve their difficulties by refer- 
ence to it. Do not try to do everything by oral instruclioo. Let Ibe pupils do 
something for themselves, sufficient hints baviog been given for safe guidance. 
Let the language lesson be a tnuning of clear and accurate thought. 

ArtOvmetie. — The work of developing number by the use of objects until the 
child 1b able to represent all tbe processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division clearly to his mind is universal in our schools. Tbe work in this 
branch is generally well done. But Improvement is possible by a greater use of 
oral instruction and tbe frequency of original examples made up from the range 
of the pupila' existing knowledge. Mental arithmetic, as it has been called, 
should have place in every day's work up to the high school, and even there five 
or ten minutes exercise would not be time misspent Where the mental arith' 
metic is dropped out it ia often found that a pupil will perform all the problems 
given in the text-book with facility, but given a new queation he is at a loss 
which of the various processes and which of tbe various rules he is to apply to 
the solution of it. A daily drill in simple operations that do not require the use 
of a slate will accustom tbe pupil to tbe task of determining tbe appropriate pro- 
cess and rule to be applied in any given case. Buch a drill will have a good 
effect beyond Improvement in mathematical knowledge. It will strengthen the 
pupil's reasoning power and his self-reliance. 

Beading and Speliing. — We have aome excellent work In this department of in- 
struction. We have teachers who can use the charts and text-books realizing the 
alms of those aids. They strive to make the reading lesson from the beginning, 
not merely a mechanical exereise, but a formative power in tbe promotion of 
moral life. It is delightful to sit in some rooms and listen to the classes in read- 
ing, to hear the teacher pronounce the words with significant tones and emphasis, 
revealing a world of meaning, and then to mark how quickly some bright little 
pupil will catch the feeling and sentiment and echo them. Dr. Stanley Hall has 
said, "Without exerting or ripening into ethical potency, knowledge is not 
power but weakness, and is nearly as likely to arm the bad as tbe good elements 
of the soul and of sociely." Beading divorced from ils sentiment and moral 
character is shorn of its finest elements. It fails te attain its noblest results. 

Writing. — The children in our schools begin to write the first day they enter 
them. From almost the start they use the script hand without difficulty. It was 
once supposed that the little fingers were unequai to anything but pot-hooks and 
gridirons, but the penmanship of some little six year old pupila will put out of 
countenance that of many of tbe elders of former days. There is this danger 
that the pupil will be left to establish bad habits in writing. It is needful, that 
in the early stages of his progress, his work be frequently subjected to the care- 
ful inspection of the teacher, and that, to avoid errors, he must often write from 
a correct copy. 

i>rau'tn?.— Sooner or later drawing must be better taught in all tbe grades of our 
schools. It is not necessary that it should be taught aa a fine art any more than 
that reading should be taught as oratory. But to use the pencil or pen te repre- 
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sent form and coaTsy bj form a more grapbic idea of a subject is a most valuable 
accompliahmeut. Tbere ie no sphere ia life where such ability U not desirable. 
In a manufacturiDg State like ours it is important that the faculties of the young 
which must And employment In after years abonld be put in training early. 
Drawing implies a study of form and the development ol the perceptive and ob- 
serving powers. It implies a training of the hand in ebedience to the eye and 
the conceptions of the mind. It is an aid to culture in many ways. No child 
should go out of our schools who cannot represent on paper the plan of the house 
In which he lives and the grounds that surround it. A teacher, if able to use the 
crayon to illustrate a subject by picture, has a valuable poner at her command. 

Jfu«i«.— Singing finds a place in all our schools. In the lower grades it is a 
recreation and a solace. It has a good influence wherever practiced. But the 
art of music is not taught and I am persuaded the time bas come when it ought 
to be taught. The school curriculum of Woonsocket will never be equal to that 
of other large towns and cities till it is taught. The celebrated educator, Buiason, 
says, "Training in music, the universal language, innate in everyone, has al. 
' ways been considered a part of a good education. Nothing is more desirable 
than to extend it to the primary school. Many European countries have long 
since introduced singing and music into elementary education; for example, 
Austria, Qermany, Sweden, Switzerland and England." Says Dr. Philbrick, 
"At tbe present time there is nowhere, I believe, in the <»vi]ized world a well 
organized system of public schools in the curriculum of which vocal music does 
not find a place as one of the essential branches of instruction." The stringent 
advocates of it base their action upon its utility. The great masters, Comenius, 
Locke, Rousseau and Festalozzi demanded tbe universal teaching of music on the 
principle that where God has placed a faculty or capacity, he intended it should 
be cultivated. Neighboring States have developed musical instruction in their 
schools for many years past and not one of them is taking any step backward. 
It is forward. In Boaton the art bas reached a point which Is not surpassed in 
any country of the old world. The public lake an interest in it. It would be 
resented as a reproach upon the intelligence of the community to propose any 
retrograde movement in this department of school work. ■ Music has a place in 
the cultivation of mind and heart and the formation of cbaracter which nothing 
else can supply. To fail of a trained ear and voice is a. loss which no child ought, 
in a community aa welt conditioned as ours, to undergo. — C. J. Wbitb, Super' 
intendent. 
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SUPERVISION. 



Babrinqton.— 3&r« Supenuimi Abtohttdy i^Mfed.— The more I lettm the 
needs of the BChoola the stronger are mj convictions of the absolute oeceBslty of 
intelligent, faithful superrlaion. The obstacles tbat lie in the way of such auper- 
TisioD in rural tswus seem alnOEt iosurmouDlable, as the chief end is often to 
secure low taxes, even if at the loss of some of the necesaaries of s cultured, 
progressive life. It maj seem sufScient to the majority of parents and guardians 
that members of the committee vitit the schools once or twice a term, but I have 
learned in my short eiperisDce that the schools need watching, and to gain the 
beat possible results from them, more time should be given by the committee. 
The importaace of good supervlBion cannot be over-estimated. 

/. F. Cadj/. — The committee would express their appreclalion of the valuable 
services rendered to the cause of education in our town by the late veteran teacher, 
Hr. I. P, Cady, Hr. Oady was a man of great experience in educational work. 
Be loved the name and duties of a teacher, rich in knowledge on almost all topics, 
his chief aim was to enrich the minds of his pupils, who often learned more from 
bis talk than from their textbooks, h. great lover of nature, be seldom failed to 
interest, as well as instruct, when he gave his time to the description of her 
beauties and myateriea. His words were alwaya clean and pure and full of wis- 
dom. Morals were more highly prized by blm than mental developtneDt, and in 
his work he constantly strove to meet the needs of both. A cultured, faithful 
teacher, an affable, courteous gentleman, an earnest Christian, and a noble citizen 
has closed his record. His infiuence still lives, and is felt in our town and State. 
F. P. Chdrch, Superintendent. 

Portsmouth. — Xeedqfa Oood Superintendent. — We still believe in the import- 
ance of having a good superintendent to look after and to have a general over- 
sight of the schools, and in order to have such a one it is necessary that he 
should be piud for his services. We cannot expect that our teachers will al- 
ways be active and interested in their work unless they feel that some one else is 
interested and alive to the iaterests of the schools. We have the material, and do 
annually elect men that are well qualified for the office, but as there is no pay 
attached to it, it becomes nearly a dead letter.— J. Cocmeshall, Clerk. 

Providbngk. — I think we ought to expect changes in schools. Schools that 
are not changing are certainly not improving, though to make no change ia better 
than to make an unwise one. Schools have not yet adjusted themselves to the 
powers and processes of the youthful mind, neither have they fully met the de- 
mands of society, whether present or prospective. The right management of 
schools is one of the largest of the social problems with which this generation is 
struggling. A system of schools is not a structure to be torn down and rebuilt 
like an old house. It is an organism with its own laws of life and growth that 
has tendencies ia this direction and tbat, here to be pruned and there to be 
guided, but all the time stimulated and watched over. Some degree of change ia 
therefore a neceaaity to life, as well as an Indication of life, rather than a ci' ~ 
on former thlnga. The changes in instruction during the past year are in 
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er«l way easily stated. They have been mostly In the primary grades, and have 
consisted, in the Dumber -worli, In a more concrete presentation and a closer study 
of the smaller numbers. 

Id reading, charts have been purchased for the earliest work, and a combina- 
tion of the word and phonic methods has taken the pUce of the alphabetic. 
There has been a tendency, too, during the year, to carry into the primary grades 
eo much of the Elndergarteu methods as are available, and to imbue the schools 
with its spirit. This meagre statement will, 1 trust, leave on the minds of 
those who study educational methods and know how much is logically connected 
with what is above indicated, the impression that somethiag has been attempted, 
and on the minds of others the impresaion that there has been very little change. 
— H. S. Tabbbll, Superintendent. 

Webtkblt. — David Smith. — We would pay a deserved tribute of respect to our 
late associate, Mr, David Smith. His work for, and amang, the schools of this, 
his native town, during these many years, is well knowD to all. and needs no 
word of praise. His only aim was to do the utmost in his power for the best in- 
terests of our schools. No man rejoiced more over their prosperity, nor mourned 
more sincerely their failure, than he. Although never obtrusive in asscrtiug his 
opinions, he ueverthelcss assured you, in a pleasant manner, that bis conclusions 
were arrived at by thought and careful consideration, and not by prejudice. Mr. 
Bmith is dead, and his place will be filled by some one else; but it cannot he filled 
by one of more true and honorable imputses, nor by luiy one more thoroughly 
devoted to the best interests of the schools, aud everything else which tended to 
elevate the intellectual as well as the moral condition of this towu. — B, H. Cboss, 
Clerk. 



TEACHERS AND METHODS OP TEACHING. 



Bristol. — IFAo Shall Sane the Posilwn of Haelterf — It must be remembered 
that the position of teacher is not a reward for any one, JVb one ha* at^ claim 
on the place. We must endeavor without any favor to find the best teadier. Now 
how shall this be done ? Good scholarship does not prove that any one will be 
a good teacher, Tbe candidate who passes the highest examination should not 
necessarily be the successful one. There is that which we may call knack in , 
managing children. It is much harder to find than good scholarship, and should 
always be sought after. Trial is sometimes necessary lo show tbis, though we 
may at times find it out by mere contact with tbe person. 

Value of P^goiiai Contact. — To be a successful teacher, there is nothing more 
important than for the teacher to kaow his scholars. To do this he must bring 
himself as much as possible into personal contact with each one of them. It 
may not always be pleasant or easy, but it enables the teacher to understand each 
child, to know hie good points and his weak points, and in consequence to know 
how to treat his shortcomiags. What is a fault in one child may not be equally 
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so in another. Wbat would be a useful medicine for one would be rank poison 
for auotber. By personal contact with a cbild, we teach him to love and trust 
ua. He believes we take aa interest in him, and does not feel, as is too often the 
case, that the teacher and he are at eternal war, that he la working for the 
teacher, that he la, in fact, bla slave, and hla aim Is to do aa little as Is absolutely 
necessary. Now in a large school this Is a very difficult thing to do, but the 

teacher that will do it and do it intelligently, is sure to succeed. J. P. Rmt- 

noLDe, BiiperintendeiU. 

Bdhrili.'villb. — MeOtodi of InttrueUon. — hs regards teaching, it has been my 
Mm to have the work thorough and practical. The training of pupils to OUnk is 
an important part of the teacher's work. We have commenced this with the 
printer classes, by having them "say something" alKiut the words they spelli 
and it is surprising to see how rapidly the little ones that can spell words of t>ut 
two or three letters can give sentences as they spell the words. 

Arilhmelie. — The end to be reached in the study of arithmetic is the ability to 
Vie readily and underBtaodiDgly the knowledge acquired. One method of ac- 
complishing this result is to require the pupil at tbe blackboard to originaie 
examples liluelrating the rules and principles in tbe lesson; thus he is compelled 
to think for himt^, instead of relying upou the rules and answers in tbe t>ooL 
I ur^ the teachers to allow no text-books at the board ; then it can be readily 
seen what parts are not thoroughly understood by the pupil. I would recom- 
mend the adoption of a mental arithmetic. As an aid in menl^ discipline, with 
DO rules to guide the pupil in his reasoning, and with no Kbt for reference, tbe 
use of such a text-book must result in better work in our schools. Dr. Wm. A. 
Mowry, of Boston, once said to me that be owed his knowledge of mathematics 
and bis success in teaching tbe same to his early training in Colburn's Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Geography and Bi^ory.—l am glad to be able to stale the fact that many of our 
teachers do not follow the ancient custom of teaching geography and history by 
the questions and answers in tbe book ; but there are still some who forget that 
tbe eyt is the most important agent in acquiring geographical information. A 
lesson of dry definitions and detailed map quesUons is not worth the tjme re- 
quired to recite it. Tbe pupils should indicate with the pointer the position of 
cities and towns on outline maps, and should also illustrate the lesson by maps 
of their own drawing. They should be encouraged to express in their men lan- 
guage by topics whatever of interest they may gain from history or geography. 
As a help to the eiaases in Physical Oeography, I procured from Ckimmander 
John R. Bartlett, U. S. N., the last Report of his " Investigations of the Oulf 
Stream" and the "Physical Features of the Atlantic Coast"; also his "Pilo^ 
Chart of the North Atlantic," giving valuable information on the limits of the 
trade winds. These charts and reports have rendered special aid to the teachers 
in teaching that department of physical geography. 

The Pertonal Element in Teaehing, — For tbe best methods of instruction, I 
made application to Hon. J. Eaton, U. S, Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington, for "Circulars of Information from tbe Bureau of Educalion," and 
received a sufScient numtmr of copies for all the teachers, which were gratefully 
Teceived. But with all the aid we may render to the teachers, those who adUx 
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teuhiog and have no Unefor cASdren caonot be successful and should never apply 
for a school. Hr. Carlyle said, " It ia not wliat the boy studies, bat under uA^m 
he studies, is the most important cODSidention." 

EdveaiiotuU Jbumofe.— Teachers who are fairlp successful and seem satisfied 
with Ibelr present attaiDmenta, cannot realize the importance of taking some edu- 
cational Journal or periodical and making special preparation for their work. 
They would thus learn of the best methods of lescbiDg nnd discipline from the 
most experienced educators in the country. Borne of our teachers take the 
"American Teacher," and we need not be told this, for it is clearly proved by a 
titU to their KAooia.— Carolihb P. Pbibce, Superintendent, 

CoTBNTRT, — Stunt of CI Oood Teacher. — A good teacher always has a good 
school. A teacher who has reason to complain much about lack of interest 
ought to begin to inquire in what respect he is at fault. There are two impor- 
tant reasons for which a teacher is employed: one is to teat the schftlar'a knowl- 
edge of the lesson which he has studied, and the other is to see that he studies 
the lesson, and to cultivate in him a desire for study. Qood methods usuolty 
succeed in awakening the interest of the pupil. The teacher who uses the best 
methods is the one who gives the most thought, time and money to the work. 
We always think it a good sign when teachers desire educational books and 
papers. Teachers who have those essentials to good work will in the end have 
good schools, and their pupils will have good lessons, and like to get them. If 
a teacher is discouraged, let her begin to invest some money in educational liter- 
ature, and she will soon find that many ideas are better than one, Hany methods 
welt atudied will develop into one method, which will renovate her work. 

<^wjlifioation of Teaeh»r». — There are very many avocations of life into which all 
persons of ordinary Intellect may enter with fair prospect of success, without 
any previous preparation. But the teacher should be well and truly prepared 
for the great and arduous work of instmcting the pupil, by a thorough and fa- 
miliar knowledge of all subjocU taught and required by law; to be ready and 
able at all times, without unnecessary delay or hesitancy, to give the desired 
Information and to demonstrate beyond a doubt, in a clear and intelligible man- 
ner, whatever information may be required to enable the student to prosecute 
successfully the subject under consideration, and to tta impress the mind of the 
learner that it will be next to an impossibility for him to forget the lesson taught 
and learned. A teacher cannot communicate that which is not possessed; there- 
fore a teacher's mind should be well stored with things, tmth old and new, and 
be fully posted in all of the new and improved methods of instruction. One 
other important qualification is to be able, under all circumstances, to govern self 
and hold in perfect control all of those excitable elements of our nature which 
might lead into unnecessary harahnesa and unwarranted measures. The teacher 
that can best govern self will doubtless best govern the school. Strict morality 
and a pure mind are also necessary to enable the teacher to succesafully discharge 
the duties of ibe profession; without these, though possessed of all knowledge, a 
person ia poorly qualified for the great work of instructing the rising generation 
and futnre guardians of our liberties.— OmimAtw. 

Cbanston. — Change* in Brntion. — Of the nineteen teachers employed in the 
town to-day, about one-half occupy difierent fields of labor from those occupied 
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by tbem a few months or a year ago. Consequently, duriag the year, For a period 
at least, tbey were strangers to their work. Wbo caa estimate the real loss sus- 
tiUned by scboola in sucb a condition ? Regardiog tbe ch&nge oF teachers, it may 
be said tbat very often it is wholly beyond the control of the Iriistec, as a more 
advantageoiiB position is obtained by the te&cher. — J. A. IjATHAM, Supermltndent. 

CcMBBRLASD.— rAe TtBo Cluset of TeifcSer*.— There are two classes of teachers 
wbo apply for aituatinna in our schools: those whose sole thought and motive 
in assuming this work la bounded by the consideration of the money that will 
come from such au occupation, and tbe social position it will give them; and 
those who, while recognizing the truth that "Tbe laborer is worthy of his hire," 
yet have a real love for teaching, and an earnest desire in this way to help and 
benefit the yoling. The former class have uo fondness or enthusiasm for their 
profession. They teach by rote, aed slavishly adhere to the text-books, not 
having a pafticle of information to impart to their pupils outside of these, and 
they dread to say or do anything that will in any way tend to stimulate the curi- 
osity of the children, and to arouse their thirst for knowledge. These are the 
ones who are the loudest in Iheir complaints about the hardships of a teacher's 
life, and they are always talking of the exceptional dullness and stupidity of the 
children under their charge. 

The True Tetu^ier. — The one who has a true fondness for this vocation re- 
alizes tbat it is his duty to make himself as perfect in it and as well fitted for 
its requirements as be possibly can be. As nearly all professions and callings in 
the land have their special publications, which are largely patronized by those 
whom they seek to instruct and benefit, tbe person who aims to be a successful 
and progressive teacher will not fail to take and read one or more of those ex- 
cellent educational Journals which are published in this country. If he is young 
in the work, be can hardly fail to realize the importance of looking around and 
gathering information from every source, especially in a vocation in which there 
is so much to be learned as in that of teaching. Ag^n, if be has taught for 
many years, he will not take it for granted that be has acquired all tbat can be 
known, or is worth knowing on tbe subject, but he will lend an attentive ear and 
receptive mind to any of these new methods and ideas which seem t« promise 
him greater success and usefulness in bis work, Buch an one will also be a 
reader of the dtuly newspaper, that he may keep himself fully abreast of tbe 
times. From Ibis and other sources be will be constantly gathering together a 
mass of knowledge concerning the changes that are being produced in our own 
and other countries by the discoveries of science, and will gain such an insight 
into the growth and progress that are taking place In the departments of agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures, as will be of great l>enefit to him. He 
will make much of this knowledge available In the class-room, and by means of 
it Btir up and quicken tbe inquisitive minds of the young. For tiie teacher 
ought to be a person of wide and general Information. He should also try to 
put himself in the pupil's place, to look at things as he regards them, and thus 
enter into full sympathy with the child's views and feelings. Nor will such a 
teacher neglect to cultivate in his own person those pleasant, kindly, genial man- 
ners which have such an Influence in winning tbe respect and affection of the 
young. 
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Normal Ji-aintny.— Hence, If a new and inexperienced teacher is to be hired, 
and in that profesalon, aa in all others, every one must malie a beginning, those 
are certainly much to be preferred, other thinf^ being equal, nho have had a 
thorough normal scbool training. The Rhode Island State Normal School has 
generous proTiaion made for It by Uie State, and la officered in its several depart- 
ments by moat excellent teachers. The course of study there 1b sufficiently long, 
and the range of topics embraced In it vide enough, to secure for those who 
avail themselves of It a fairly liberal education. Special Instruction Is, of course, 
there given in the art of teaching, and the laws and principles governing the 
succeaaful prosecution of it are fully and carefully unfolded. Therefore, the 
trustee who ia anxious that the school In his district sball take a high rank amoiig 
the others in town, will endeavor to secure as teacher for it a graduate from this 
school. ~K MuRBAY, Jr., BuperinUnd^it. 

East Greenwich. — Beatom ftyr Poor Teaehen. — Too frequently teachers are 
hired because they may have passed a complimentary examlnalion in their studies 
at some high school or academy, and Uie question of the ability to impart their 
knowledge to scholars in the public schools Is too seldom considered iu the selec- 
tion of teachers; and yet, with all this, we must bear in mind that the average 
district schools of our town do not pay a salary that will command the services 
of firat-ctass teachers, and I have no doubt that one great reason why so few 
teachers are found who stick to the profession as a business, is because there are 
BO many other fields available wherein better pay ia found for less hard work. — 
8. W. K. Allen, Superintendent. 

ExBTBR. — I^rmanfnes of Po«iti(m. — It is a reason for righteous indignation on 
the part of parents whose children for a long time have been Instructed by expe- 
rienced and successful teachers, to have them given over to the bands of one 
greatly inferior in teaching ability, and whose attainments are of the moat 
meagre order. It is a painful fact to consider that so many. Instead of realizing 
the evils we endure and the loss our children suffer by this frequent change in 
our school instructors, have come to expect a new Uacher with every new term, 
and regard it as a nailer of necessity. What man engaged in manufacturing or 
mercantile pursuils could be induced to proceed on this principle? Does he 
think it necessary to success that he change bis employes every two or four 
months, or even once a year? Would not such a courae prove embarrassing to his 
business and beget a financial loss? Does be not strive rather to retain the laborer 
who baa proved himself competent and energetic, even at an increased stipend I 
. So in our public schools, the teachers who posseas eminent ability and aptness 
to teach, who are alive to the duties of their calling, and atudlous themselves, 
should not be shifted for an untried experiment, but be given to understand that 
their positions are aaaured so long aa they continue competent and faithful. On 
the other hand, persons assuming the role of a teacher without the necessary 
qualification should be rejected, irrespective of relationship, friendship or sym- 
pathy. Persons who must themselves know their aad deficiency to perform the 
duties of an instructor in the public schools, and are unwilling to assume the 
labor and expense of fully qualifying, should, out of seJf-respect, seek employ- 
ment in other callings for which they may be better prepared. 
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There is a mistaken notion among maoj penooB that ao indiflerent teacher 
will do Terjr well for a " backwoods school," and that one of very ordinarr ability 
csD instruct a school of primaT; icholara equally welt with a teacher of far 
greater acqulTemeDla. The fact is, aia rule the "backwoods school" is so be- 
cause for some time it has had arery "backward teacher." What is now needed 
la a " forward teacher," one suflklently forward to lead on the dull scholar at a 
rapid pace. Teaching is a scieuce, an art to be studied and acquired; the better 
understood by the t«acber, (he more rapid and subatanUal will the progress be; 
true whether applied In the instruction of very young or more mature pupils. 

Need of Ni>rmai, or More Adeaneed Training. — It is a source of Tery much 
regret that so many of our young teachers, with excelleut native talent, who 
might otherwise become very efficient teachers, have not availed themselves of 
the mauy facilities now afforded them In preparing for their important duties, 
beyond those of the ordinary common dislrict school. We earnestly suggest to 
these teachers that, if they cannot become graduates of our Normal School, that 
tl cy put forth an earnest, honest effort to attend, at least for a while, some one 
of our high schools or academies. This would be greatly to your own advan- 
tage. With increased and bett«r material from which to meet the needs of the 
schoolroom, much which has heretofore been only a dull task will become a 
source of pleasure and delight. We need, also, to bear in mind that, of all men, 
the teacher should be a well educated person. Fortunately the time iwben almost 
anybody' who bad a little education could teach, ia gradually passing away. The 
teacher's standard of ability is constantly raised. A more thorough preparation 
is continually required. The teacher who would gain and hold the respect of 
the community he serves, mast bring to bis work a thorough knowledge of those 
things which he ia to teach, and the best methods of imparting that knowledge. 
—J. H. Edwabds, SuperittUndent. 

Glocbbtbb. — Elemenlt qf Sueeemful Work. — Where the word succcbs might be 
truthfully written, it was obtained only by persistent effort on the part of teachers, 
pupils and parents combined,— a strong combination truly, and one that should 
exist in every community. The teachers of those schools exhibited a devotion 
to duty worthy of the profession, asing every opportunity at their command to 
arrest attention by exciting curiosity and stimulating a praiseworthy ambition 
among their pupils. Such honor their calling, and I would we had more of 
tiiem. Self-improvement was plainly stamped upon their work; precept and 
example happily united.' The teacher, to accomplish the best work, should pos- 
sess good health, good bablta, a sound moral character based on a solid founds, 
tion (be above suspicion even), a desire to teach, aptness to impart information, 
a just appreciation of the common duties of life, and last but not least, a good 
education, mingled with a good dose of common sense. 

A Practical Sdaeation.—XltiAer such teachers, the foundation of a praclica] 
education is taiil, the principles of good government receive a valuable illustra* 
tion, and a quiet, orderly, working school resulte. Let the picture of a well- 
ordered home be practically presented before the pupils in the school-room as 
perfectly as cireumslances will allow. Require neatness about the desk, cleanli- 
ness of person and clothing, gentlemanly and ladylike speech, and conduct which 
springs from pure motives based upon true ideas of right and wrong. Such a 
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picture I have seen in part, Id some of our schools the put year, and a growing 
tendency on the part of those most directly interested to further improve and 
complete the same. 

Fbilurei and Miilakef.—Tiie partial failures iirose from -want of true ideas of a 
teocher'a duty, better literary attainments and self-government. One cannot 
truly g;ive unless he has power over and control of the gift. There is a.want 
often seen and felt by the pupils which is more truthfully iaterpreted tbao the 
teacher Is aware of. A faesltatiug, uncertaia, listless manner does not inspire 
confidence or enthusiasm in the school. The outcome or fruits of such a school 
ue carelessness, ignorance and insubordination, — fruitful sources of crime. 
Those who nannot govern themgelves are in great danger of failing to govern 
others. Continual fault-fiadia^ or punishing in some manner does not effect a 
reform. The almost continual calling the whole school's attention to some one 
or more of the pupils for neglect of duty or infringement of some rule, by 
pounding on desk, or angry tone* of voice, shonld be avoided. The teacher's 
voice or noise made must be heard; each pupil stops work U> listen, therefore 
neglects the assigned duties of the hour. Much valuable time Is wasted and dis- 
order really encouraged. This fault has been the exception rather than the rule. 

Beading. — The mode of teaching the various branches has varied according to 
the attMnmeots, experience and interest in the work of those employed. I will 
refer to one branch only, leading; and the remarks I oSer will serve as an illus- 
tration for the others. It was taught in a highly satisfactory manner in but a 
limited number of the schools. In those the pupils were made to feet the force 
and uBe of the words on the printed page. The topic under consideration was 
made to appear real, and a lively interest in it created before an attempt waa 
made to describe it by using the words in the book. In too many I found and 
still find It an exercise in the pronoundng of words merely; no questioning on 
the part of teacher or pupil ; do explanations giveu to any allusions made in the 
lesson to other branches taught in the school, do moral pointed o.ut, therefore no 
lasting impressions made. What wonder is it, then, that this exercise is so often 
a failure in our schools? The only faults noticed are wrong prODUuciatlon or 
miscalling of words. No great progress con be made in this, the most useful 
and delightful branch iu the school, unless a change is made. If all could fully 
realize the value of this branch, this change would be speedily attempted. This 
topic, well taught, places within reach of the pupil the key to the storehouse of 
knowledge. — T. Irons, SuperiateTidcnt. 

HoFKmTON.— 7^ Teaeh»r'» Work.— The teacher's woik quite often is to form 
a link between the mind of the pupil and the subject matter of the text-book. 
This can only be accomplished by being thoroughly acquainted with the child, 
and then by adapting the lessons to his capacity and his needs. To secure the 
best resnlld, the teacher may, by a little skill, engage all his pupils in that which 
will help him and them to know more of the beautiful objects that surround OS 
at every step, as found in the mosses, grasses, stones, flowers, foliage, insect or 
plant life. A minute or two devoted to some one of these, with the object In 
sight, will be enough to enliet the help and insure the sympathy of pupils, and 
bring teacher and scholar to better appreciaUou of surrounding objects. -^P. M. 
Barber, 2d, Superintendent. 
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IjITTLB CoMFTOV.—Dui!/ of SeUeHon of Tiaeherg. — It is a matter of serioua 
regret tbat some of the schools have been comparatlTe failures from the fact that 
unsuitable persous were employed to teach them. It is Bignificaut truth that the 
"teacher makes the school," and there is no duty involving so great a responsi- 
bility as the selection of a teacher. In certifying teachers after their engagement, 
thene should be no hasty decisions, and no personal or private interests should 
sway the judgment; sympathy for the unfortunate should never be urged against 
the convictions of duty, but the welfm of the schools should be paramount to 
everything else. 

The Mittake of Rendering loo Much AuistaTice. — While ne have seen many 
things to approve in the various methods employed by teachers to instruct and 
govern, we have also seen some to condemn, and were we to refrain fronr men- 
tioning such, we should be recreant to our trust. Without individualizing, there 
is a disposition on the part of some of the teachers to aid scholars in their class 
recitations, — a very natural thing to do, but one of the poorest services to render 
a scholar; nothing will sooner destroy a child's self-dependence than to expect a 
" half-answered " question from a teacher. Give a square question, then not 
only require the answer from the book to he given, but demand that the pupil 
express the idea in his own language, as proof that the principle is understood. 

All PupU» to have their Proper Share, — In some schools we have found that too 
much of the teacher's time was apparently taken by the older scholars to the 
neglect of the younger members o( the school. We have often heard it said to 
the little ones, "I shall have to omit your lesson." We will allow that in un- 
graded Bchoots, like ours, it is with difilculty that teachers can be strictly impar- 
tial in the division of their time and interest, but we believe that a systematized 
plan should be secured, whereby every scholar will have a fair proportion of 
attention. Scholars should know just the time of their several recitations. This 
would necessitate the furnishing clocks for some of our school-rooms, which to 
us is an actual necessity. We would condemn the practice of keeping school in 
session after the regular hours for closing, believing habits of promptness should 
be taught by this, as well as other things connected with school work. — Susan 
H. Bbowdell, SujieriTttendent. 

Newport. — Need itf Training Sehooli. — One of the most important queetiooa 
before us is that concerning the source of supply of new teachers. Very few 
young ladies go from here to the Normal Bchool, and very few take the exami- 
nation to join our training class. If we are to continue the policy of employing 
only home talent, some step must he taken to interest more of our best minds in 
teaching. Remotely situated as we are, it might be well to incorporate with the 
high school course a good degree of normal training for certain pupils, and then 
to make all full graduates eligible as teachers without further examination. — Q. 
A. LlTTLBFiBLD, Superintendent. 

North Providbucb. — The Good Teadier. — A good teacher carries hie school 
in himself. His own life and daily walk and conversation are an hourly object- 
lesson in morals and manners; his fullness of knowled.^e supplies the lack of 
text-books. His fertile brain and childlike tipirit blossom anew every day into 
some wise method of imparting truth or awakeniog faculties; his cunning hand 
brings forth devices for illustration more effective than cabinets of costly ap- 
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paratua. Nothing goes well with a poor (eacfaer, whoever he may be, and all 
goes well when the true teacher ot aoula swlnga open the humblest school-houBS 
door. Uoder auch a leacher, enriched by the loviog coofiderice of a crowd of 
devoted children, may be laid the granite fouodatlons of a solid character; aod 
thereon may be raised the thoughtful and truthful miad, eager for knowledge, 
and over all, may tower the roof of manly and womanly reflnement. 

The true teacher enters the schoolroom in the morning with a complete and 
definite plan of the work he proposes to do that day, and of the order in which 
the several steps are to be tahen. Scarcely anything will ao deeply Impreaa hia 
pupils with the idea that he <b master of his busineas. In order for the teacher 
to mould correctly the faculties of the children, he muat know them individu- 
ally, each with hla peculiarities ot intellect aud temperament, his weaknesses and 
strong points, so when the opportunity arrives, he may say the right word and 
do the right thing, and adjust his teaching and discipline to meet the needs of 
the case.— W. W. Wemht, BuperinUndent. 

Pawtdckbt. — PrefettiotMi BkSi Netded. — The precious material upon which 
Ibe teacher works is too plastic, and retains the impress of the workman's hand 
too permanently for him to follow the exercise of his fancy, or accept the sug- 
gestion of each passer'by. But it ia of the highest importance that the teacher, 
as well as the physician, should be thoroughly acquainted with the latest discov- 
eries of his profession; that he should understand the theory as well as the 
practice of teaching. 

Wickeraham says: "No man has more need to profit by the experience ot 
others than the teacher, for no nan's mistakes are less easily remedied." To this 
end, every teacher should have the reading of some of the current literature ot 
his profession, and should also seek an acquaintance with some of the standard 
works on teaching. " To a teacher who is ambitious to succeed, a professional 
library is indispensable. To keep himself informed of current educational 
events, every teacher should read educational journals. He will obtain from 
them valuable facts and important suggestions; and they will keep alive bis 
professional interest" 

DaTiger of CAantr«'-— While a teacher may be acquainted with the pecultariUes 
of the system in his own town, yet there are peculiarities in each grade, and In 
each part of the town, which make it seem desirable not to make too frequent 
changes la teachers, even from one part of the town to another. Sometimes a 
change in environment ia beneficial and gives new energy and enthusiasm, but, 
as a rule, it seems to mo that familiarity with a system, and with a certain part 
of it, gives the beat efficiency. — A. F. Pbabb, Saperintendenl. 

Portsmouth. — FhulU Bem/med by Codperaliim, not Oppoailicm. — la order to se- 
cure good teachers and good schools, we must work with, and not against, them. 
If a teacher is not just what we think they ought to t>e, it is useless to array our 
selves in opposition to them, thereby thinking to remedy the wrong. We believe 
that many a teacher's Infiuence for good has been utterly ruined by such a courae. 
— J. CoGSBSHAU., Clerk. 

Pbotidencb. — More Teaching, Leu Hearing of ReeiiaUtnu. — As the science ot 
pedagogy advances, there are certain changes in the methods of teaching which 
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we deem it best to allude to, in tbe belief tlkat a cbattK* will be attended with 
benefit. Tbe study of the mental capaeiUea of pupils, by the teachers, is a mwt 
impottant matter. To treat all alilie, and impose equal tasks upon such Tarylng 
capacities as children present, is in the highest degree unwise, and unphilosophi- 
cal; yet this is precisely what is done. Lessons are listened to, rather than 
taught; and it is not impossible to find teachers hearing lecitations which they 
are Ihemselvea incapable of explaining. This plan of teaching sound, not sense, 
is what we desire changed, but fear that it will prove a difflcult task, so long as 
teachers are closely confined to text-books. Spelling, especially, has in this 
manner become simply a recitation of sound, a repetition of letters bearing no 
relation to the meaulug of the word, which is, also, frequently obsolete. Tour 
committee would recommend that when spelling-books are used, sentences be 
constructed by the teacher in which the word spelled appears; and that, in addi- 
tion to this, a spelling exercise be ^ven from the duly reading lessou. Teaching 
geography is susceptible of improvement in tbe same way; in other words, both 
of these branches are living, therefore needing illustration; not dead, calling 
merely for repetition. The art of reading aloud is also laid but feeble stress 
upon. To read well, requires perhaps more age and experience than school chil- 
dren can be expected to possess, and yet, tbe elements of expression, of gesture, 
and of intonation, can be, and should be, carefully inculcated. This brings us 
to a most important, nay, a vital point 

Care in Selection. — We do not believe It possible that children can be properly 
taught by careless or unenthusiasllc teachers. The committee have endeavored, 
with keen scrutiny and rigid care, to Improve the quality of the corps of instruc- 
tors, and cheerfully submit the year in evidence of their success. Tbe inherent 
difficulty of the system of employing young women has been that they fre- 
quently take the position of teacher merely to occupy the time or earn a living 
until a more congenial task, that of caring for their own fireside, presents itself. 
This natural sentiment has, however, been ctmsidered, and there should be de- 
manded of those who apply tor the position of teachers, in addition to innate 
fitness, ahigherorderof culture, a greater personal refinement. In their teachers, 
children coming from homes of the better class should Bnd ladies no way beneath 
those with whom they are accustomed to associate; and those from lower gradea 
of society, brilliant examples of what education may make of themselves. 

The committee are glad to report that tbe action of the committee on qualifi- 
cations, in preparing a list of names of applicants approved by them, after a 
careful examination, has greatly advanced and simplified the work of the general 
body in selecting better teachers. When it becomes generally known that to be 
a successful applicant for a public school position in our city, a young woman 
must not only have a proper education, but that the committee require that she 
shall be of bigh moral tone, and ladylike habits and manners, besides being 
possessed of the quality of communicating her own knowledge to others, the 
standard of those applying will insensibly become more elevated, and the difflcult 
question of improvement in tencbers approach solution. 

Concert Seeilationi [TndMiraAb.— It is believed that what is known as study in 
concert, that is, a repetition aloud of tbe lessons by the entire class or school, is 
a mistake, and should be abolished. In tbe din of forty or fifty voices, it is 
quite out of the question that a teacher should be able to follow any particular 
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scholar, to see if he is repeating or not, and the whole proceaa is simply mechan- 
ical, a mere sounding repetition of words without any meaning whatever con- 
nected with tbem. — Chmmittes. 

Ordy the Bwt Should be Appointed^ — A very large proportion of those on the 
approved list of teachers are graduates of our high school, and are young ladies 
of talent and culture. It is fortunate for the schools that so many young ladies, 
who will undoubtedly make good teachers, are awaiting places; but I am often 
made to feel deep sympathy for ladies, every way capable and worthy, perhaps 
needing employment, who are subject to long suspense and frequent disappoint- 
meoL 1 believe we should take only the best, but should there not be something, 
besides despair from continued failure, to induce those not the best, to seek some 
other occupation? 

ScUariei. — tieaving out the primary and intermediate principals, who severally 
receive |2G per annum for their services as principals, nnd the "first assistants" 
in the grammar schools, of whom there are eight, the maximum rates are as 
follows: Primary, (500; intermediate, fSdS; grammar, lower half, $575; gram- 
mar, upper half, |625. In the grammar grades the teacher gets the maximum 
pay for her grade at once, without waiting for an advance with increased expe- 
tience. In the intermediate she receives the maximum pay at tlie beginning of 
the second year of teaching. In the primary she begins (100 lower than does 
the intermediate teacher, and reaches the maximum pay of her grade at the he- 
ginning of her fourth year of teaching. I do not suppose it Is considered that 
experience is not necessary for the grammar grade teachers, that some degree of 
it is essential to the intermediate teacher, say one year before she arrives at the 
maturity of her powers, while It is increasingly necessary in the primary grades; 
but rather that the presumption on which this schedule of salaries is based is, 
that a teacher will leach in the primary grades before being promoted to the inter- 
mediate, and then, after further experience, if found sufficiently skillful, will 
enter the grammar work, in which case it would be manifestly unjust to require 
probation at a reduced rate. 

Now if this is to be the movement, as indeed in many cases it is, and as the 
schedule of salaries presumes it will be in all, then there is a wise adjustment of 
means to ends and of pay to work. Of pay to work, for evidently the most ex- 
perienced and successful teachers will be found in the upper grades, where the 
pay is besi. Of means to ends, for no better means can be devised to encourage 
the more capable teachers to ascend these rounds of credit and profit. 

This simplifies, too, the labor of appointments, for if there comes a vacancy in 
one of the higher grades, some one fairly successful in a lower grade and next in 
the succession is promoted to flit it, and the one below her moves up to fill her 
place, the next lower hers, and so on to the bottom, where some luesperieneed 
applicant is ready to take the place least honorable and lucrative, in the hope 
tbat she, too, as opportunity comes from vacancies above, may ascend likewise. 

This schedule of payment seems based upon the Idea that it is more honorable 
and more difficult to teach older pupils than younger; tbat the place for the inex- 
perienced and less competent teachers is in the tower grades. This Idea appears 
to me erroneous. The question of scholarship on the part of a teacher in grades 
below the high school ought not to enter into any estimate of her fitness for any 
work, for DO one should be appointed who has not at least a sound high school 
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education and ia tboroughly able as to scbolarahip to take any grade. This 
BCholarBhip premised, the proper place for a teacher ]a not at all depeadent upon 
experience, but upon adaptation to the particular pupils to be instructed. As 
far OS experience goes, it is as philosophical and as practicable to appoint the tyro 
to the highest grammar as lo the lowest primary grade. We appoint young col- 
lege graduates without experience in teaching to our high school. Why should 
we demand experience in grammar schools more than in high schools or primary 
schools? 

Substitutes without eiperience, or with but little experience, have done excel- 
lent work this year in our higher grammar grades; better work than the same 
subsUtutes would have done in the primary grades. Bhail we put such yonng 
ladies in the primary grades, and because they do there so poorly as not lo de- 
serve promotion keep them there worrying themselves, tike children, the parents, 
the school authorities, until some liappy relief comeeT Those who deserve ap- 
poiotments deserve to be appointed to the place they can fill beet, and any scheme 
that keeps them out of such places forces loss. 

The scheme of promotion according to rank or seniority makes many changes 
to fill one vacancy. Several schools are partially broken up, several teachers put 
to unfamiliar work, so that each may keep step with the line marching up towards 
higher salaries. It likewise forces all to enter the lowest grade, whether fitted 
for that grade of work or not. There are nine years of work below the high 
school. If we assume that, of the candidates for places as teachers, one-ninth are 
specially adapted to each of these nine years of work, tbeu if we place. them all 
in the loweet grade at first, we fill eight-ninlha of these lowest places with per 
sons belter fitted for something else; the remaining one-ninth are inexperienced, 
but will sooD prove successful, and will therefore be the first to be moved out to 
work they likewise are not fltt«d for. 

While there are no definite lines of fitness, as are above drawn, there are five 
well defined zones of work and adaptation within these limits. The first year is 
a kingdom to itself, requiring special qualities in her who would be a true queen 
in this domain. The second and third years are a province by themselves, and 
scare the fourth and fifth, the sixth and seventh, and the eighth and ninth. The 
scheme of pay recognizes these divisions exactly, except that the first three years 
constitute one division instead of two, as I would have it. 

If the work of these diSerent divisions Is so diverse as to require special recog- 
nition in the scale of salaries, then It is so diverse as to require special fitness 
theiefor. And this fitness is not a stage of development through experience from 
one to the other, but is of such a marked and peculiar quality that it usually 
happens that any observant person and each teacher for herself can tell for which 
she is designed by nature and culture. But many will do well in any of these 
poutioos. They are persons of considerable power and great mental fiexibility. 
They have the power of putting themselves to the places of those they teach, 
recognizing their thoughts, feelings, difflculties, and adapting themselves to the 
needs of the class in hand. 

It has several times happened during the past year that some excellent teacher, 
one deserving the best pay that the system of the school will afford, has come to 
me asking my assistance to secure for her a better place, meaning one paying 
better than the one she now has. Her power and example are needed in the 
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place where she 1b, but hei excelleoce and faithful serrices ought Dct to be made 
an occasion for keeping her back from the bettei paying poaitlonB. It seems U> 
me there is but one course in such a case, &Dd that is to try to help her to the 
place she wantu. If the system suffers therefrom, it is not her fault, and should 
Dot be her misfortune. 

There are three classes of teachers that should t>e paid better than the rest: 
the lowest primary, the highest intermediate, and the highest grammar. 

The lowest primary, because of the special difficulties surrounding the first 
instruction of the little ones. Here the trausition from home to school Is made. 
Here the power of attention, the most essential thing to mental growth, is first 
cultivated. 

The highest intermediate teachers have charge of pupils at an age most difflcuH 
to control; they stand fairly over on the tex^book side of the transition from 
oral to text-lwok Instruction. By them, how to study, how to use books, Is 
specially taught, and the pupils started on the self-helping career that books open 
to man. These teachers, too, are principals, having charge of buildings and 
doing a grade of work very difficult and essential. Their labors are more diffl- 
cult and responsible than those of teachers above them or below them. To leave 
the difficult position of an intermediate prindpal for the easier one and better 
pay of a lower grammar grade, with a principal to relieve of responsibility and 
assist in discipline, is a temptation that ought not to be held ouL It is of much 
more importance to our schools that our best and most 'influential teachers shall 
use their powers as intermediate principals than as lower assistants in grammar 
schools. 

In the higher grammar grades, while the work does not require greater skill, a 
greater amount of labor on the part of the teachers is demanded, and a higher 
salary should be given on this account, as the schedule provides. The easiest 
and least important places, if it be allowed to say least important where all the 
work telh so much on the welfare of the children, are the highest primary and 
lowest intermediate grades. These are the places where those of no discoverable 
adaptation to particular work should first be tried, and from these they should 
be "promoted" to the grade of work they are best fitted for when their adapta- 
tion becomes known. 

There should be in a building but one principal. If others are appointed, they 
should be recognized as assistant principals only, or their titles should be merely 
honorary. But inasmuch as to be principal of a primary or intermediate school 
means to receive (25 extra salary, it will gratify me to have our more capable 
and experienced primary teachers have this rank, if they will stand as to all 
matters of building management in the same subordination to the intermediate 
principals as are the other assistants. 

As I have elsewhere stated, I think the teacher of the lowest primary grade 
does a more difilcult work, one requiring greater skill, than in the higher primary 
or lower intermediate grade. Hence I would make the teacher of the lowest 
primary grade the primary principal in each school, to give due recognition to 
this work. 

I see no legal difficulty in the way of this. Nor do I see any objection to It, 
except that it has not been done, and hence the most esperienced and capable 
primary teachers, as a rule, are already principals and teaching the oldest pri- 
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niary grades. These h&re earned tbeir rank, degerre It, and ought not to hare 
it taken from them; but in new appointmeuta this principle might prevail, and 
In time aome of the moBt capable of our present primary principals might be 
"promoted" to tlie charge of tbe most important classes, the lowest. 

1 recommeod, too, that all teachers without experience enter upon their work 
at a certain minimum salary, which should be the same, whatever the grade, and 
that this salary should be increased annually until the maximum given for the 
grade which they teach, has been reached. — H. 8. Tarbku., Superintendent. 

South Eingstowr. — Imporlanee qf a Program of Work. — Some of the schools 
which appeared to be doing quite goed work in many respects, left on ray 
mind one impression, which has had no little Influence in leading me to rec- 
ommend to those teachers the adoption of a program, setting forth in detail the 
work of their aehools. The teachers who have been teaching the past year, with 
but few exceptions, have cheerfully complied with the above recommendation, 
and those few who have not seen the need of such a program make it manifest 
by tbe confusion of their class! fl cation, and in the division of labor which their 
classes receive. It is no little task for a teacher to contrive a good program un- 
aided; but here is the secret of testing a teacher's ability to work with system 
and order. The good teacher, at least the experimental and practical teacher, 
thinks it anything but a farce to have a regular system and a proper classifi- 
cation of her school— suah a classification as will give to each class the propor- 
tional part of the teacher's labor. This want of system, and ability to. introduce 
.fresh material to keep the pupils employed, are some of tbe chief causes why 
some teachers make a total failure in teaching. 

What other business could escape entire failure, if conducted with such want 
of system, — with no regard being paid to the division of la^or, and the agent of 
the budnessnot having any well settled plan of his own? Among the important 
movements in systematic work in the schools, I reckon that of the programs. 
The program does not make the school, but a good program is an important 
element toward making a good school. Improvement has been very marked in 
those schools in which the teachers worked in accordance with their progiams, 
and the experiment, as a whole, has showed tbe most gratifying results. 

Skeaminalinna and QuiUifiealioni, — Since it Is the teacher that gives character 
to the school, as no well Informed person will deny, It becomes the most impor- 
tant duty of the school committee to provide means whereby none but competent 
persons be allowed to fill the position of teachers. Only these who are inti- 
mately concerned in the management of schools, realize the difficulty of obtain- 
ing teachers whose personal character and professional skill are a guarantee of 
their value as instructors. Tbe prevailing idea is that an abundance of teachers 
is always to be secured. Tbe majority of those who undertake the business of 
teaching commence too young, or before tbey are sufficiently educated for tbe 
work. One of tbe greatest enemies of oar schools Is the school officer or patron 
who insists in placing an incompetent teacher over any class of children, espe- 
cially in the lower grade schools, where tbe foundations of education are being 
laid, as here the work of such a teacher may do more injury. The primary 
teacher should be familiar with all that is taught in the aehools above her own, 
or she will be unable to know what her own work includes. For this reason it 
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o hare Ihoroughlj qualified teocbere in the primary bcIiooIb. Yet 
DO delusion is mora common than that aoj kind-hearted lady ie competent to 
teach a primary or a small summer Bcbool. It Is time that public seatimeat 
everywhere was awakened, and employed in niakiDg earnest efforts to remedy 
this serious mistake. During the past few years the school committee have 
made earnest efforts to place none but competent teachers in the schools, and 
for this purpose have held semi-annual examinations of candidates. Tlie exam- 
inations have been graded, in order that they might be a means of stimulating 
teachers to vigorous growth in their work and of removing those who are de- 
lioqiient and incompetent 

These examinations hare been open to all who apply with a desire to teacb. 
The method on which these examinations are conducted is here set forth, believ- 
ing that it may prove of importance to candidates and to the public in general. 
The granting of certificates rests upon no one member of the committee, but 
upon a committee on qualifications. The exsminations are both written and 
oral, upon the common English branches of study. Each candidate is furnished 
with a printed set of questions in each of the branches in which he is to be exam- 
ined—candidates all having questions alike and limited to the same space of 
time to work — be writes the answers to these questions, one set at a time, with 
no possibility of any assistance from any one. All the papers in each subject 
are collected by the person in charge, and are examined by the committee and 
each is marked, designating the work as there found. The committee, upon 
granting the certificates, takes Into consideration not merely the literary attain- 
ments of the candidate, but the moral character, the appearance, the reBdiness 
with which the work is done, the state of health, and opportunities for study, — 
in short, everything which may prove favorable to work in the schools. The 
impression prevails to some extent in this town that Normal graduates are fa- 
vored and that some old teachers have not received justice; but it is not true 
that any person who is not equally well qualified is not as likely to receive a 
certificate of equal grade. It may be true to a certain extent that injustice has 
been done to some of the schools, by granting certificates to a few teachers who 
proved incompetent in their future work. 

There should be no longer any occasion to seek arguments to prove the neces- 
sity of employing thoroughly competent teachers to work in the public schools. 
"Like produces like; as are the teachers, so are the schools." It is not too much 
to say, then, that the chief duty of the school committee is to see that none but 
qualified teachers are sustained, Public sentiment should hold the school com- 
mittee responsible in making the selection and certificating the teachers. The 
one important question with the people, then, should be no longer whether good 
teachers be secured, but how shall the best teachers be found and retained. — 
E. C. Tkpft, Saperintendent. 

Westerly. — Skilled Labor PrefwtMt. — Secure good teachers, and retain them. 
Those persons who have the best intellectual qualifications, do not always make 
the best teachers. With knowledge to impart, there must be ability to impart it. 
As a general thing, the foundation of education Is laid in our public schools, and 
this work should not be entrusted to other than the skilled laborer. It is cer- 
tainly advantageous, and almost essential, for the teacher to have a special pre- 
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paretton for tbe work ot the schoolroom. He should not onl^ know the 
branches to be laugbt, but should also know the best methods of teaching them. 
The State has made free and ample provision for those intellectually qualified, 
who are aoxioua to become leacbera, to gain a knowledge ot the work thej are 
expected to perform. It seems, therefore, to the committee, that in selecting 
teachers, qualifications being equal, graduates of our Normal School should have 
the preference: they have been instructed in the art of teaching, know of the 
methods required in a good school, will enter at once upon practical work, 
thereby saving much time which is almost sure to be spent by an untrained 
teacher in organizing, making and unmaking rules, adopting and changing plans 
of goveroment and discipline, to tbe delay and hindrance of the scholars. — S. H. 
Cross, Ckrk. 

WooMsocKKT. — Teaching ii a Profeagion, — Its work may be facilitated by system 
and method. Training will tell here as elsewhere. The teacher may bungle, 
may waste time and money upon experiments, and what is more precious than 
either, the moral life of a school, or he or she may conserve time and money and 
moral energy. Where teachers have not had special tn^uing they need to realize 
it and to make such efforts as they cau to supply the deficiency. Our teachers 
very generally do realize this. They all take school Journals or magazines and 
avail themselves of opportunities to visit other schools and institutes to get sug- 
gestions of improvement. They uniformly welcome direction or counsel from 
school officers. We have been *ery fortunate in securing teachers who have the 
natural instincts and aptitudes of a teacher. Horace Mann said, "He is not 
worthy to have the care of children either as officer or teacher whose heart does 
not yearn toward them with parental fondness and solicitude." Dr. Channing, 
following in the same line, said, " A. boy compelled for six hours a day to see 
the countenance and hear the voice of a fretful, unkind, hard and passionate 
man is placed in a school of vice," Our teachers, with three or four partial ck- 
ceptioDS have the primary qualifications of parental feeling and aptitude to teach. 
These, if they do not stand for an actual knowledge of the beings to be taught 
and trained, do imply easy access to that knowledge, which must be the basis of 
all successful educatiou. To these it is desirable, as soon as possible, to add a 
knowledge of the best methods of instruclion, methods which long and success- 
ful experience has approved. Fortunately tbe literature and other means of 
supplying young and Inexperienced teachers with the assistance they need is now 
abundant, and with vacation normal schools and institutes as helps the really 
earnest teacher, who haa a right conception of her vocation, will find little diffi- 
culty in obtaining a hopeful success. 

Qtnerai Direetiom. — We are taking our teachers very largely from the gradu- 
atea of our high school and our list of substitutes is made up of those graduates. 
To these we suggest that it is exceedingly desirable they should make a good 
impression the first day of their service in any school. To that end they will 
need to be prepared to maintain a right spirit under all circumstances. They 
will find themselves helped in this If they can forecast tbe conditions of the 
school, if they can learn the number of pupils, how ibey are seated, what tbe 
names of some are, what the classes, and where they are in all the branches. 
Tbey will be assisted if they can obtain information enough to enable tbem to 
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begiD the work the flrat hour with a definite plan and adiiere to it. Such fore- 
siglit and preparation atrike the intelligence of childhood as forcibly ae thej 
do that of maLutilr. The new teacher will g^n moral advantage by being & 
little beforehand with her pupils. If abe is at tbe school -house first she has re- 
moved oppoTtuuities of idleuess aud miscliief and is ready to greet the children 
pleasantly and set them at work without delay. Such readiness and attention to 
duty make a good impreeslon. If a teacher has done all possible work before- 
hand she will have a better chance to observe her pupils, and take mischief in the 
bud. Let the teacher be exact in following her plan. Let the bell which marks 
the progress of her work strike on the instant Whatever is done let there be as 
little noise about it as possible. The teacher should guard against too much 
talk. Gall is nowhere so injurious as in a school-room. The opening exercises 
may be all completed iu ten minutes. Work, which ahould be given out im- 
mediately upon opening of the school, should be assigned tor a precise hour and 
should be called for at that precise time. Be sure the work is not too difficult. 
Instruction should begin where the pupils' knowledge ends. As soon as possible 
be able to call your pupils by their names. This will establish a feeling of inti- 
macy and streDgthen the teacher's authority. A child does not like to be desig- 
nated for a long lime, by such terms as " the boy that wears a blue coat," or 
" the girl that sits in the comer seat." Put the bulletiu of school work where it 
can be seen by teacher, and pupils able to read and understand it. Do not 
multiply classes unnecessarily. Teach several lilasses as one when it can be done 
without sacrifice to the progress of any. in order to save time for more individual 
work. The time to be given to difiTeient branches, when not definitely prescrilMd 
in the rules of the school committee, should be determined by an order of im- 
portance as may be determined by the degree of progress made by Uie pupil. 
To the be^nner reading and spelling come first. To a boy advanced to a good 
degree in rending, writing and spelliag, arithmetic is first in importance and 
should occupy the most time. Let the recitations not be of undue length and let 
those that tas the mind most severely come when its powers are froshesL Look 
well to the ventilation, temperature and liglit of the room. See that the posture 
of pupils be as easy as the good order of the school will admit, and generally 
that the good health and good manners of pupils be ei^ually cared for. Teach iu 
a way to interest and hold the attention of pupils. Stop any exercise before 
there is weariness or exhaustion. Variety and change are essentisJ to young 
children. Drill and review, " line upon line and precept upon precept," repeat 
the principle under many different forms, bring the truth home by examples as 
close to the experience of the child as possible. Employ the " drawing out pro- 
cess," It is education! Place the object before the child as often as possible. 
Draw on his acquired knowledge contieually. Umii^rwwith the child. Talking 
to a pupil is not conversation. Be sure the child receives clenr ideas. Some- 
times a brief story wilt be impressive and carry home the subject matter of the 
lesson. This will be particularly true iu teaching manners and morals. — C. J. 
Wbite, Superintendent. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 



North Einobtowh. — C^n^ in TBxf-Book» not QtuaraUg DeHrdble. — No 
cbuDgea hare been made Id text-boobs during tbe year, and tbis I regard as a 
matter of special congratulation. I doubt *ery mucb wbetber, during the last 
twenty years, enfflcient improTementa bave been made in our text-books to war- 
rant one'fonrtta tbe cbanges tbat bave takeb place. I think, that in the matter 
of reading-books, some changes might with profit be made, but I do not suggest 
substituting any other of the ordinary text-books for ttie one we now use. 
Reading is so mucb a matter of couiinuous practice and drill tbat it Incomes 
very dry to the average pupil. After a book bos been once read through, tbe 
successive readings seem to him not entirely unlike sawing wood, each stick 
being very similar to its predecessor. Now the reading-books for the smaller 
scholars are well adapted to them, being filled with pleasant stories to awaken 
their interest, and I see no reason why the older scholarB should not be equally 
well treated. I believe that tbe introduction of tbe works of some of our in- 
teresting authors as reading-books in the schools would be followed by results 
beneficial in more than one respect. Greater interest would, in tbat way, be 
awakened In tbe study; tbe pupils would get some knowledge of our literature; 
and, best of all, acquire a habit of reading good books, instead of tbe vile trash 
which they now read, when they read at all.— W. 0. Bakbr, Superintendent. 



TOWN AND DISTRICT SYSTEMS. 



Barmngton.— TAtf Diilriet Syttan Ou(fr«ten— The question of transferring 
tbe property of the districts to the town, Is one that ought to be brought to the 
people for an answer. For the people are usually ready for any change that will 
benefit them, when such a change can be equitably and Justly made. Our 
statutos now provide for such action, and the sooner it is decided to make such 
transfer tbe belter for all the Schools. The district system was an excellent 
cradle for our public schools in their infancy, but they have outgrown their 
Infancy and have already renched a point where all should feel an equal interest 
in the welfare of all the schools. To continue the district system Is to deprive 
our town of tbe fullest benefits of our schools. — F, P, Church, SuperitUencUnt. 

BuKBiLiviLLE,— On< Ditadmntage of the I>i»tnct Ssttem.—Ooe of the greatest 
disadvantages of the " district system " is, that our best teachers are often com- 
pelled to relinquish their positions, as a result of a change of trustee. ' Upon tbe 
teacher more than all else depends the efficiency 6t our schools; we should, there- 
fore seek tbe heat teachers, those who are faithfully devoted to their work, and 
when flecured, lee that they are r«fatn«rf.— Casolinb P. Pbircb, SaperiiOetulent. 
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Charlebtown. — Dwfrtri jSyrt^m. — Trualeea are elected annually, and they 
frequently take the office for Ihe purpose of securing a good eituatioa for a friend 
or relatlTO. The teacher of experience and ability, who baa given positiTe as- 
Burance of good work in the achool-room must give up hie poBltion to the nenly- 
chosen candidate. The vIctoriouH party comes rushing into power ; disorder 
and disunion gain the ascendency; and the vety foundation upon which the 
public school system stands is seriously threatened. By a train of ctIIs, such as 
favoritism, ineitperienced officers, family nod party strife, the practical workings 
of the well -regulated schools are changed and damaged to a fearful extent. In 
1688 the citizens of Charlestown removed all of the trustees but one; and, as we 
often notice, a sweeping change of trustees means a correspoDding change of 
teachers. Here, then, the teacher gains experience at the expense of ttie district. 
Through weeks, and even months, the teacher must study falthfally to become 
acquainted nilh the disposition of the children, and to know what general course 
to adopt, that his eSorts may be crowned with success. No teacher who changes 
his position every term can teach as well, all qualifications being equal, as tlie 
one who does not change; and the same principle holds true in relation to the 
school. 

Quite recently, the trustee in one of the rural districts was duly auttaoriied, by 
a vote of the qualified electors, to have the school buildings insured. Be applied 
to an Insurance agent, and obtained a policy, paying for it with his own money; 
and now, so far as the vote of the district is required, he Is powerless to collect 
that amount. It is no wonder that very many of the best citizens of the country 
towns look upon the office of trustee with such distrust and contempt; and It is 
not, Indeed, strange that ihe school buildings stand without repairs, from year 
to year, until they are complete wrecks, when the incidental expenses are paid 
by the trustee himself, and his labor is performed without any compensation. 
No intelligent man. in this progressive age, would believe that his business 
interests would prosper should he engage help with the understanding that his 
work must be well performed, without remuneration for services. However, a 
large number of the towns of Rhode Island are managing our free school system 
precisely in this way. Eduoational business, which is considered the first and 
prime cause of our nation's prosperity and existence, ought not to be conducted 
In such unworthy manner. It is wrong; it teaches us the great defects of the 
present system, and clearly points out the way to avoid them. 

Tmen Syt^m. — Prior to 1882, the town system of school management was 
adopted, wholly or io part, by nine cities and towns of this State; and as to the 
wisdom of such an act there is no doubt, because those who have tried the ex- 
periment, and have seen the good results, do not advise any town to return to 
the district system again, but, for harmony and increased prosperity in the 
schools, do earnestly commend the adoption of the town system. 

In 1882, Massachusetts, in obedience Ui the voice of her wise and judicious 
legislature, abolished the last truce of the district system throughout her com- 
monwealth. Her educators and statesmen are united in the opinion that the old 
system, as it prevails among us to-day, is one of the greatest hindrances to the 
advancement of the public schools. 

Under the present system, fuel and supplies are furnished at exorbitant prices, 
and the expenses are deducted from the inadequate appropriation, which greatly 
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diminishes the school f uod, and shorteoa the term ; but, tinder the aew ftrtange- 
ment, all sappUes could be purchased by the committee at wholesale, saving a 
large discount, which would increase the fund, and, in a great measure, enable 
them to improve the condition of the schools, and to continue them for a much 
longer time. 

To accomplish what we are looking for in the direction of reform, we must 
change this two-fold sjstem, by which no enterprise can prosper, and establish 
in its stead the town system. By an act of this kind, man; excellent advantages 
could be gained, and many obstacles removed. All district taxation, troubles, 
litigations, and local expenses, would be ended; and all work relating te schools 
would then come directly under the inspection and management of the town 
committee, whose position would enable them to adopt a uniform time of com- 
mencing and ending the lerm^. 

Under the present law, the plan for dividing the State fund among the towns, 
and that of the town and State funds among the districts, needs some modiflcation 
or re-adjustment. The burden of taxation is very unequal, and already the tax 
in many of the small towns, for school purposes, exceeds three times that of the 
city of Frovidence. The large manufacturing cities and villages are constantly 
increasing in population mere rapidly than other sections of the State, and un- 
less some decided change is soon made, the rural districts will ful to receive 
sufficient money to enable them to maintain school for even six months, as re- 
quired by law. 

In looking back through the past years, we must admit that very many of the 
better class of citizens took an active interest in the public schools af this State, 
and contributed quite generously to build them upon broader foundations, where 
they would be a blessing and a benefit to the community and to the rising gen- 
eration. At the present time, nearly all the means provided for running the 
public schools are furnished by the towns and State, and as the majority of the 
trustees are neglectful in the performance of their duties, it becomes necessary, 
under the existing circumstances, that the whole school matter should be con- 
trolled by the town. The principal business of this town is safely intrusted to 
a council of five chosen men; cannot the people trust the management of their 
schools to a similar number of select men. with equal confidence and safety ? 

In conducting an examination of teachers, under the present system, a great 
difficulty arises, and, through it. much valuable time is lost; for the teacher is 
engaged by the trustee, and sent directly to the committee to obtain a certificate 
of qualiflcaljon, and it seldom happens that more than one appears before the 
committee in a day. If all the schools were to commence at the same date, and 
continue for an equal number of weeks, the whole corps of teachers, having 
been previously notified, could be thoroughly examined as a class, which would 
relieve the coinmittee from the inconvenience of holding a separate examination 
for every candidate. 

There is another ratuable feature connected- with the town system, which gives 
every pupil an opponunity to attend school where it is most convenient, and 
where equal facilities are offered. The present system has no such redeeming 
quality about it, and the children of this and other towns cannot enjoy these 
important privileges, simply for the reason that the apportionment of the Stale 
and town appropriation is made in favor of the several districts, and that the 
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pupils are detained within these rigid limits to secure tbe full average attendance. 
There nill be do need of any apportionment like the above where the town sys- 
tem prevails, but the funds will be used to secure equal advantages for all tbe 
schools, especially in regard to length of term. 

In district No. 5, about two-thirds of the school population reside in the ex- 
treme northern part of it, and during tbe winter term between thirty and forty 
per cent, of tbe attendance is cut off, in conseqaence of [he almost Impassable 
roads, and the long distance which the children are obliged to travel. Many of 
these children are deprived of the advantages of atteudiag tbe nearest school, 
and compelled to go two or three times oe far to some other one, in compliance 
with tbe taw relating to the district system. 

It is about lime that the people, who contribute so liberally to the common 
cause of education, and who desire Eo see our public schools elevated to a higher 
standard of proficiency, awalte from their dreams of by-gone days, and earnestly 
oppose the prevailing influence of folly and ignorance, which diminishes tbe 
average attendance, lessens our educationHl means, shortens tbe school year, and 
Invites teachers of inferior ability to instruct the children. 

From the Rhode Island School Report of 1884, we have 45,641 as the actual 
number of different persons reported as registered in the public schools, and 35 
as tbe average namber per teacher or school. Admitting tbe schools of tbe 86 
towns of the State to be g(>vemed by tbe district system, and allowing the trustees 
elected by triple numbers to be equal to the trustees who hire more than one 
teacher, we readily find the respectable number of 1,804 trustees; to the above, 
add the clerk, treasurer and collector of each district, omitting, however, the 
moderator, as one officer frequently holds two offices, and tbe number is Increased 
to 5,216. The school committee is composed of three, five or seven members, 
averaging five for each town, or 180 for the whole State, which, being added to 
5,216, gives tbe sum total of S,396. 

Friends of education, does the little State of Rhode Island realty need this 
vast multitude of school officers? 

Cbarleslown, with a broad and extensive territory, with sites and school build- 
ings, etc., estimated at (2,670, and with an average attendance of 137 papils, can 
boast of 96 school ofScers, who take charge of the district property, and admin- 
ister to tbe necessities of tbe schools. When a comparison is made, it is clear 
that the otBcers stand in proportion to the pupils as t to 4; but during tbe time 
when three trustees were elected, as is now tbe case in a few of the towns, the 
ratio stood as 1 to 3. On the same basis, why do the citizens of Rhode Island 
not elect as many governors as there are towns, to facilitate the transaction of 
the State's business?— W. P. Tocker, Superintendent. 

East QsExriwicn.— Iinp»rfeetumt of the Distriel SyeUm. — I realize that the 
duties of the school officers throughout the town have been unsatisfactorily per- 
formed, owing, in a great measure, to tbe imperfect system under which our 
public schools are worked. And yet, I very much doubt whelJier the people are 
ready for a radical change; even such a one as has been adopted and worked 
with BO much satisfaction in other localities. It is undoubtedly true that, so long 
as onr present district system is in force, the highest good will never be attained 
tn return for the eflort and money expended for the public education. District 
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feudB and broils will continue, and there will not be found wanting those who 
will be willing that the schools shall luSer that their private ends and notions 
may be served. By abolishing our present district system, as the law has wisely 
provided for, such proceedings would be avoided, and, in my humble judgment, 
more satisfactory results would be attained for the money and effort now ex- 
pended each year for the support and maintenance of our public schools. Too 
frequently trustees are elected, not for their qualtflcations for the office, but be- 
cause of a desire to keep some other and better qualified person from being 
elected to the office; or a trustee is elected because he or some other interested 
party has a Telative or dependent friend who desires to teach the school for the 
sole purpose of drawing the leacher'e salary.— B. W. K. Allen, 8up«rintendeat. 

ExKTBR. — Change of Teacher an J^^ of the Dtitriel Syttem. — In some cases 
whercia a change of teacher was made, the result was no doubt beneficial to the 
school, while in other cases a regard for the old maxim, "Let well enough 
alone," would have prevented a corresponding loss. This is one of the evils of 
the so-called district system, that wiih almost every change in the office of trus- 
tee, which in some districts is periodical, comes also a change in the position of 
teacher. Quite often the trustee is elected for the express pupose of displacing 
a tried and faithful teacher to gratify the dissatisfaction of a few, arising from 
trivial and petty causes. — J. H. Edwards, SaperintertdeTit. 

HOPKINTON, — Tmpranement only Under Oie Town %alem. — We believe there Is 
no one thing that would so.mucb improve our schools as to do away with the dis- 
trict system, and adopt the town system, which would soon bring the schools on 
a more equal footing in every particular. One reason for this is the inequslity 
which DOW exists in the accommodations, comforts, aids and appliances, as seen 
in the different school'Fooms of the towns that are under the district system. 

FaUe Eeonomy.— The State, through ils legislature, has intended to provide for 
the mt^nteaance of good public schools in every part of the State, and it Is its ^m 
and desire to have these benefits bo equally distributed that all may reap the ben- 
efits of its efforts. But this can never be equalized while some districts are in the 
hands of men who are so deurous of seeing the schools advance that they are 
ready to tax themselves in time, labor and money, to bring about the best results, 
while others are in the hands of those whose early advantages have been some- 
what limited, and they are unwilling that a dollar shall be expended that can in 
any way be avoided. The Rev, A. D. Mayo, in one of his addresses on educa- 
tion in the South, which is heartily endorsed by John Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, says: " One of the most painful signs of ignorance and selfishness 
in public affairs is the prevalence of the notion that taxation, at beat, is disguised 
despotism, and the community that gets off with the least, is most to be congrat' 
ulated. Tbe most fruitful field for a demagogue is a community demoralized by 
thit faUaeg, for be has only to raise the cry of ' reduction of taxes ' to carry a 
majority of deluded people, who, to save on the tax bill, will put the knife to the 
throat of every sacred interest, and willingly drift back to barbarism. The 
j^oorett tpeeulation in finan^al affairt it to kjiaek out the braint of a eommvnily to 
eavetnoneff." Had we the space, we would like to give his entire address, but 
must be content with one or two sentences on tbe future effects of our public 
schools; "Public money, wisely expended in a good school, is money loaned 
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to the creditor who always pays, ■ • • • fiig j^ treasury 
of every commonveaUli, of any city or county therelo, is tlie child. Everything, 
at laat, dependa on our success in making him intelligent, iadugtrlous, refined 
and good. The character of a town, a generation hence, ia the charaoler we pay 
for by what wegive to the upper story of achild to-day. To leave him in mental 
and moral darkness, ignorant, superstitious, brutal, quarrelsome, and shut np to 
his own little, narrow life, is the surest way on earth to blight the community to 
which he beloogs. So every dollar wisely expended on the child is treasure laid 
up in heaven, and heaven always pays compound inlereat," 

Diatriet Sytlem Untqttat. — While In the district system taxation will never be 
equalized, the school accommodations will never be upon the same tooting, and 
the teachers will ever be itinerants. The last item necessarily so, for there will 
be a liability of change of truslee each spring, and it there happens to be any 
petty difference between the new trustee and the old, it matters not how faithful 
and well qualified the teacher of last year has been, the new trustee will oot 
employ any one whom the other approves. But some are saying: "How can 
this be brought about T Bow can the system be changed without loss to some 
one!" Perhaps the best way to explain this Is to give an example that has been 
worked out, ao it can be seen. The General Assembly has arranged a plan which 
looks toward justice to all parties concerned. — Committee. 

Little Cokfton. — Seatont for Change b> Town ^item. — It may be of interest 
to our towns-people to have their attention called to the provision made at the 
Hay session of the legislature, making it optional for the towns to change from 
what may be called the district to the town system. We give our reasons for 
believing such a change would be an improvement over the present system, 

1st. The management of the schools would be more concentrated; conse- 
quently there would be more individual responsibility. 

2d. It would be a protection against incompetent teachers. 

Sd. This system would give an opportunity of recognizing the different char- 
acteristics of teachers and schools, and suiting the one to the other, thereby put- 
ting the " right one in the right place," a thing utterly ignored under the present 
system. 

4th. Teachers might have assurance of permanence of occupation, as seldom 
after a change of trustee is a former teacher retained, no matter how well they 
may be adapted to the place. 

Sth. Local prejudices, either in the trustee or district, would give way to the 
disinterestedness of a town committee. 

6th. A wholesome pride would soon manifest Itself In making all school 
property suitably attractive. 

This recommendation is now no experiment Massachusetts for years had a 
similar taw. and after testing its workings, made it obligatory upon ail towns, 
and the law went into effect in 1883. Vermont Is now changing from the old 
system to the new, several towns in the March elections of 1B85 having voted to 
adopt the town system, ann there can be scarcely a doubt but that. In a tew 
years, such a law, now optional, will be obligatory upon all towns in thia State. 
— StiBAN H. Bkownbll, Buperinttndent. 
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MiDDLBTOWN. — The OufiAivut Dintriet Syttem Mv»t Oo. — Tbe time lias arrived 
wbeD tbe good of our scbools demand that we should do away with our cumbrous 
district system, and place the entire control of our schools in the hands of the 
town's committee. Why try louder to carry them on burdened with two sets 
of officers, when it must be evident to all that one is sufficient T Why din;; to 
Ibe district syetemT What is there to recommend it T If, as is claimed, by doing 
away with the district we lose the district interest, will our schools suffer thereby f 

Parents who are interested in the welfare of their children will visit the school 
just as often, and will feel they can hold some one responsible if they are not 
advancing ss fast as they should. With the present method, if they complain to 
the trustee, he refers them to the committee, who, as they do not employ the 
teacher, feel they are not responsible, and so the matter rests. To carry on our 
schools successfully, some one must be directly responsible for them, and there 
must be no doubt who that person is. He should hire the teacber, and see that 
he faithfully performs all the duties assigned him by the committee, and should 
have full power, if he found the teacher was not competent, faithful, or inter- 
ested in the school, and that very little or no progress was being made, to take 
such steps OS in his judgment would be for the best interests of the school. By 
our present method, no officer has this authority; the trustees hire the teachers, 
and the committee are appointed to visit and to have a general supervision over 
the schools. 

The town's committee are elected for a term of three years, and at no time 
can the committee be composed of all new members, while with the trustee, we 
are liable to have a new man every year, one who has had little or no experience 
in school matters, and to his judgment we leave the employing of the most im- 
portant factor of our schools. Our trustees see the folly of this double system, 
and ore as anxious for a change as the committee.— J. Peckh&m, Clerk. 

Nbw Shobbham.— T&) Di»tHa ^ttetn Inadequate.— The cumbersome district 
system is a system which experience has clearly shown to be inadequate to achieve 
the greatest results. It is a system which the highest authorities, both 3tate and 
uational, decry. — H. 8. Hillikbh, Superintettdeat. 

North Kivasrovs. —Total Laek of OrganbaUoa.-'ili.t reasons for the great 
difference in the various schools are not for to seek. Teachers, of course, vary 
largely in their methods of teaching, and ability to do so. The class of scholars 
depends much upon the location of tbe district. But the main reason, I believe. 
Is the total lack of any organized system of government of the schools on the 
part of town. Under our present system, districts are completely isolated from 
each other, and, instead of being coordinate parts of one harmonious whole, act 
each one for itself, having little in common with its neighbor. There is no uni- 
formity in the times of be^nning and ending the terms of school; none in the 
number of school months in the year; the choice of teachers and their tenure of 
office are made entirely dependent upon the judgment or desire of the trustee, 
and every election of a new trustee generally means a change in the teacher of 
tbe school. I believe that it would be to the advantage of our public schools to 
have more power either vested in, or exercised by, the town's committee, and 
that, in every case, the teacher should be hired by the town's committee, and be 
made directly responsible to them. On more than one occasion teachers havq 
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come to me for an examination after already having been engaged b; the trustee; 
and, while a BUperintendent might not hesitate to refuse a position to one not 
qualified to teach, yet it would be less embarroSBing to both parties, and cause 
less inconvenience to the school, to refuse a position to such an applicant, than 
to deprive him of a position, already bestowed. 

By an act of our General AsBembly passed in May, 1B84. the towns have been 
empowered to abolish the present district system, and thus bring al) the schools 
under the control of the one central government. There are many things in this 
plan to recommend it to your consideration, and, while you may not feel like 
abolishing, entirely, the system that has prevailed so long, and filled so admirably 
the wants of the people in the past, yet some compromise, it seems to me, might 
be brought about, which would better satisfy the demands of the present time. 
I malie these general remarks, as it seems to me that, before any substantial ad- 
vancement can be made by our schools as a whole, some radical change must be 
made in the management of them, — W. C. Baser, Superintendent. 

PoRTSuouTH, — BadiceU Change Demandtd. — Owing to the almost tnlal lack of 
interest manifested by the people generally of this town on all matters relating 
to public schools, it seems almost useless to make any suggestious looking to a 
change or improvement in the management of our schools; yet we believe it to 
be our duty to lose no opportunity of putting it before the people that the time 
has fully come when a radical change in our whole system is imperatively de- 
manded. We still believe, as we have said in all of our former reports, that 
what is known as the "District System" is a cumbersome and unwieldy ma- 
chine, continually working to the disadvantage of the schools, both in regard to 
their efficiency and usefulness, as well us in the matter of economy. It is reason- 
able to suppose that a body of men elected by the whole town for a number of 
years and acting as a board, would conduct the affairs of the schools more wisely 
and discreetly than (he same number elected by districts and acting entirely inde- 
pendent of each other and accountable to no one but the district Under the 
present system, the trustee has greater powers than any other school officer, and 
can hire whomever he pleases and agree to give any price that he may see fit; but 
when it comes to the payment, the committee is forced to give the order for such 
payment, no matter bow unreasonable the price may be. thus apparently giving 
his official sanction to what he knows to be unjust. It often happens that the 
price per mouth is fixed after the last term of the school is closed, and in such a 
way as will take the whole of the appropriation, even to a cent, regardless of the 
amount. 

This practice is not only unjnst and dishonorable, but it tends to create a feel- 
ing of jealousy among the other teachers of the town, and with some show of 
reason ; and yet, no one has any right to question the act. Wo believe that it is 
the opinion of almost all of the school officers throughout the State that the time 
has come when such a change is demanded, and the more experience one has 
with the practical working of the present system, the more they cry out for a 
change. Our town has been very liberal in regard to the schools, and enough 
mouey is annually appropriated to warj'ant us in demanding as good schools as 
any other town in the state, and if we do not get Ihem, the fault must lie in the 
management and not for the lack of funds. It is not only our duty to appropri. 
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ate, but it is also our duty to see to it thsl it is properly expeDded. In this age 
of oar boasted civil serrice reform, I know of no place where it can be more 
profitably and juatly applied than in the managemeat of our schools. No suc- 
cessful and compeleut teacher should be removed without just cause whenever 
a new trustee is elected, simply to make room for some one else. Now in the 
matter of incidental or miscellaneous expenses, as it is called, one district will 
manage to get along with from twenty to thirty dollars, while an adjoining dis- 
trict with no more needs will contrive to use up the whole allowance, which is 
Qfty dollars. As this money all comes out of the general school fund, it will 
readily be seen that one district baa as good claim to it as another. And in the 
matter of small repairs and supplies, some of our schools are properly looked 
ait«r, while others are allowed to go for a year or more with broken panes of 
glaa-, and knobless doors palled to with a string, or with do fastening at all, 
and many other things in the same way, and all owing to the carelessness or 
negligence of the trustee. Now if this was managed by a number of men acting 
as a board, we would naturally suppose that some one would look after it. — J. 

CoOGBeHALL, OUrk. 

SctTUATB. — One Bemtli <tf the Dittrict l^ttem. — No. 16 has placed a map of the 
United States and a map of Rhode Island on its walls. These maps are the flret 
I have seen in this school-house since my connection with the schools, and it 
still lacks a dictionary. How any community can think that a school can be 
properly conducted without these necessary adjuncts, it Is difficult to conceive, 
but such seems to be the case. This is simply a result of the sj^tem of managing 
schools by trustees, and so long as this system continues in vogue, do very great 
improvement can be expected. — W. J. Suith, Superinlendent. 

SunHE'iBLD. — Obsladea to ProffTeaa Under District Syitem. — No great change 
for better or worse has taken place during the year. Any great improvement 
would be impossible in the face of the obstacles at present existing. We ask 
special attention to these obstacles, which are as follows: 

I. The frequent changes in i«acbers. At the beginning of the year just qlosed 
oply two of the teachera in the town had held their positions a year. These 
changes, at the beginning of the year and during its course, brought to the 
schools ten new teachers, averaging more than one to a district. It is impossible 
to have good schoc<la under these constant overturns. The remedy is suggested 
by the two principal causes of the evil, vii. ; 

1. The low wages paid as compared with the prices which culture and expe- 
rience command elsewhere. 

2. The caprice and nepotism inseparable from the district system. 

n. The second obstacle conaista in the inferior teaching talent with which 
the town is often obliged to be satisfied, on account of the low wages already 
referred to. 

Ill, The third obstacle lies in the small provision made for the supervision of 
the schools. To ensure success, much time and labor must be devoted to the 
visitation of the schools, and a constant, personal oversight exercised over the 
work done. A system o^ schools needs close and constant supervising care as 
much as a farm or a factory. 
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rV. The fourth great obatacle — already referred to— ia (he divided responsi- 
bility under wliicb the town has ho long labored. The evils of the district sys- 
tem are as great as ever, and of Incalculable dissdvsjitsge to the schools. We 
wish it distinctly understood that vie do not consider ourselves responsible for 
the schools under this disastrous arrangement. 

The following words of the CommiSBioner of Public Schools will be read with 
interest: 

" The legislation of the two sessions of the General Assembly in 18B4 was 
marked by a Very decided tendency towards the establishment of the town sys- 
tem, in place of the district syst«m. In the first place, there was a request from 
the town of Johnston for an act to permit them to abolish their districts. When 
it was perceived that this was the third such request received within two years, 
it was at once seen that it was far better to pass a general enabling act. under 
which any town could proceed, and it was accordingly done without opposition; 
■o that, to-day, it is possible for any town to clear away the cumbersome district 
organisation and organize its schools upon the same basis as it has all of its other 
institutions, with the TOWN as the centre or unit." 

The law is at once simple, wise and equitable. — OommilUe. 

Warwick.— TFAff the ZtHtria SytUm Should bt AloiiaAed. —The question of 
abolishing the districts and placing the whole control of the schools in the hands 
of the town committee, has often been discussed in school reports. Those who 
have given the subject most attention, and have tried the plan, speak unquali- 
fiedly in favor of it. Hitherto, in this State, a special act of the legislature has 
been required in order to make the change in any town. Last year an act was 
passed permitting any town to do it. on vote of tbe town, and prescribing the 
mode of procedure. It is a question that will, before long, be brought before 
the town for action. It ought to be adopted or rejected intelligently, and not 
from a simple desire for change, or from a predilection for tbe old way. 

It would seem that tbe schools might be managed as much more eScieotly by 
a single board, as the town affairs, and no one would advocate dividing the au- 
thority lo transact town business between the town council and single officials 
chosen in each road district. 

Under the district sysiem, the town school committee control nearly every- 
thing concerning the schools except the hiring of teachers and the care of the 
school-houses. The committee examine teachers, establish the standard of qual- 
ification, practically locate the school -ho uses, approve any tax levied by « district 
meeting, approve the expenditure of money for the purchase of books for chil- 
dren whose parents are unable to purchase them; In fact, almost all the action 
of the district meetings is subject to the approval or non-approval of the town 
committee. The supply of teachers could be more intelligently secured through 
the town committee. It cao, of course, annul tbe certificate of an inefficient 
teacher, under the present arrangement, but it is only done in particularly ag- 
gravated cases. A committee knowing all the schools could assign teachers to 
schools, according to their known capacity, and all applications being made to 
one board, there would be better opportunity for selection. 

There would also be more efficient supervision of both teachers and schools. 
The committee would be directly responsible for tbe character of tbe teachers 
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they continue to employ. Thej couM quietly dismiss iuefacient teacbera withOQt 
coDtest, and make any desirable transfer of teachers. Frequent ctumKes of 
teachers, a great hindrance to the pmgreas of many schools, could be avoided, 
and faithful teachers longer retained. The prospect of retention and promotion 
would attract the beat teachers aod be an incentive and encouragement to them 
In their work. 

The increase in accommodatioa for the school population, now so greatly 
needed, could be more economically provided and a better grading of the schools 
secured than under the present system. The present houses could be used for 
the primary schools, and houses erected to accommodate two or more districts 
for the grammar department. We might then have a properly graded grammar 
school or schools. Under the present system, most of the so-called grammar 
schools are made up largely of iatermediaie pupils. In fact, there is and can be 
little attempt at grading. When the primary room is crowded to overflowing, 
some of the pupils must be put into the grammar room, regardless of quallflca- 
tioD, and to the detriment of both clasaea of scholars. With needed facilities, 
many scholars who now go to the city or attend select schools, might be retained 
in our own schools, thus saving the cost of sending them away. 

A saving could also be made in the purchase of school supplies, by purchasiug 
for all through one soarce. — W. A. Brioos, Superintendent. 

Wkbt Grebhwich. — ^»tem Impoa»ibU undei' DiatTiet Syitem. — The teachers 
thought it unnecessary to notify the superintendent of the close of school, if 
thay gave him the length of the terra at his first visit, and if he called the second 
time during viication, it was not their fault. If he was twelve miles from home, 
then be had ouly to think of the salary he was getting, and go home. But this 
was not a rule. There were some honorable exceptions who always notified me 
two weeks before the close of their schools. It was also noticeable that their 
schools were on the road culled progress. They were the ones who hod time to 
do more than ask questions from the text-book. They were encouraging map 
drawing, music, writing, composition, et£., etc. 

I would recommend a more systematic method of management for our schools. 
But under the present system, I don't see how it can be accomplished, for we 
have twelve trustees; each acts for himself. And as no two look, act, talk, walk 
or see alike, how are they going to improve the present system? Would it l)ea 
good plan to abolish the district system, and establish the town system? I hope 
every person in the town interested in schools will investigate this matter care- 
fully, and if you find it to be a better system, try and make others believe it, 
and soon we will try the reality, — C. 3. Hazard, Superintendent. 
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Bkibtol. —Beowmg /or an Ungraded Seftoot.— At the beginning of the fall term 
&D ungraded sctiool was organized. The need of such a school has long been 
felt. The idea was not in any sense to supplant the graded schools, or to rival 
them in an; way, but nos Intended for the following classes of scholars: 

1st. For pupils proficient in some studies and ver; backward In others. 
Teachers in the graded schools have often asked what to do with certain chil- 
dren, Bj their deficiency in certain branches, they were not prepared to ad- 
vance, but yet If they were kept bach, they would lose ail ambition. With that 
gone, the chance of their success would t« small. 

'iA. There are some boys whose conduct renders it necessary that they should 
be placed under some one of whom they stand in awe. 

8d. There are boys that have been kept out of work for part of the year. 
When they are ready to return to school, they have Inst their place in their class 
and are a^amed lo go lower down. Consequently, they leave school altogether. 
There have been a number of such cases that have applied for admission to this 
school; a number of them had not been to school for three or. four years. Some 
of these have taken hold as though they intended to improve the short time left 

Outside of all these cases, such a school will sometimes be useful in case one 
or more of the rooms in the graded department are crowded ; a few scholars can 
be sent to this school instead of being put back a year or crowded ahead a year. 
This school has been started as an experiment. It has lieen, nor could it well 
be otherwise than, up-hill work from the beginning.— J. P. Bbtholdb, Superin- 
Undent. 

Cumberland. — Ne^ of Method and Clan^jiaUum. — The ungraded schools in 
our country districts would have greater efficiency, and reach a higher standard 
of success, if more attention was given by the teacher to method and classifica- 
tion. To begin with, the teacher should keep the number of classes down to as 
low a limit as possible, and the machinery of the whole school, as is often the 
case, should not be kept at a standstill some fifteen or twenty minutes to give 
some of the classes time to learn their lessons; but the recitations should follow, 
regularly and systematically, and the only pauses occurring should be when the 
whole school is engaged in writing or singing, or other general exercises. 

Tbe teacher should make out a programme, and read it occasionally to the 
pupils, in which should be marked down the time assigned for the commence- 
ment of each recitation, and the number of minutes to be devoted to it, and care 
should be taken that no recitations, except for urgent reasons, shall overpass 
thf^ bounds. The scholars will then have no excuse for not learning their les. 
sons so as to recite Ihem readily and promptly, and that moiiC fruitful source of 
irritation and annoyance to the children would not occur, of having the day's 
work so lag behind that the teacher must prolong the sessions of the school half 
an hour or more each day, in order to catch up with it. — R. Mcrray, Jk., Su- 
perintendent. 
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tlMl: 

t <8 6l 

t 106 02 


t $4,137 68 

f tl^ 6| 
t 1,029 41 
f 411 12 




Kewt Codhtt. 








West OtMDwlch 






'Si 


t2,MI T8 

T!,fioooi 


t $231 37 
tt2,000 00 


t »194 4fl 


f |a.4BS 83 




Bbibtoi. Cochti. 






/^t? 








1 I,3T4 ffl 






Tol«l. , 


t»3tTS8 


t tl.Sll BT 


f $2,000 00 


rt802e8 


•918 81 


,..,«,« 



COUNTIES 



^uhtngton CoDDtf... 


•3,088 Bl 
1463 7] 


2!Be4» 

2,667 78 
t 1,211 87 


1(01,644 79 
t 2,000 00 


1M*« 


12:^28 
918 31 


'«g 


Brtalol Coanly 


!J:SS 


Total* 


•1,084 96 


•90.034 80 


T»B7,700 68 


(3,433*0 


(11,8M20 


•>•."» " 
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TABLE XIV. — PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ComparaHve Stalittiet qf f A« Yean 187S and 188S. 



B2FENDITDBE8. 


BoBDDL PBDPIBtr. 


III! 
Ill 


:l 




1 


1 

It 


5« 

■■! 


nil 


1 


t*»'«»j* 




•TWO 

2,848 K 
6,968 » 

31* 

'If 

14,391 2; 

21,878 91 
i.788 % 


t^M8 60 


'flSS 

f lOSM 


1 ♦3,M6 96 

illO M 

"'«1M 
%»8« 

18118 

16,067 01 
1 «0,4T1 U 

•SSI 

1 11,331 04 


1 1 
« 


t^a60 

2.800 
|8;06O 
34.894 


BIT 34 
14,608 66 


\^Z 




16 08 






2,4«08 


t 246 00 


tM » 


1162 6! 
. 2,094 SI 

1 7«6] 


'11 


t 2I.SST 11 


221 60 
1M61 

lODI 


1270,648 

1 12.100 

2460 

■71,000 


t»!6M 


11,320 M 
•MBO 

^ to 


190,407 28 
♦127 4J 

8,416 31 

129 41 
2,014 20 


♦4,664 21 


♦888 21 

♦20 00 


1^8T,M1M 

♦17138 

130 86 

3,86118 


26 


1 ♦Tl,«3« 




2" 

i" 


1 ♦6,600 




■■■TisiM 


60 00 


t W18 U 


f TM08 


16«,8T3 
8,800 




215 86 
49 00 




liiiiiS 














ttaioM 


1*440 >S 


♦11,068 »3 
t ♦1.188 61 

ill 

2,061 ^ 
T 1,601 Tl 


l$sioe 


♦1.080 00 


♦11,880 92 

1 ♦1,899 14 
T-iMZ 11 

4,000 09 

1809 81 

6,381 84 

1 2,907 04 


.....J.. 


1 ♦48,721 
1 ♦2.060 


1116 00 
282 42 

Id 49 
so 00 

30R 12 

47 2» 




•SS 


















«s 
























$2.S18 M 


tA6S92 
tei9B 


1 ♦420 83 
t'4fll94 




t^3-26 


♦2,443 18 


(♦0,026 






1^100 00 








160 02 




?'SSS 


















ttM»80 


ttisoo 

100 14 


♦604 81 

2,842 6( 
162T79 


liioooo 




1*832 49 

'"■Ei 




1 (1,100 
3,800 


IffiS 

1 28 00 


1 ♦939 80 
21 TO 


t m-BM M 


1296 IT 


_»!'1«>.«> 


t ♦on 90 


1(270 00 


1 e3,4S6 Bfl 




1*2.400 



1 ♦IW. tai 94 (2,034 20 

* TowD ■pproprlBlian 



(74,331 DO (3 ,604 60 



(1,830 98 1 (27,822 03 
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TABLE XV.-8TATB APPB0PRIATI0N8 FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

SeJMol Tear ending AprH SO, 1886. 



Barriugton 

tBtiBtol 

BurrilWille 

Cbarleatown 

Coventry 

Craaston. 

CumberlaDd 

East Oreeowich 

'^Mt Providence.... 

Foster 

Olocester 

Hopkinlon..T 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

•Little Com pton 

Middletown 

tNewport 

New Sborebam 

North Kingstown. , . . 

{North Providence. . 
torth Smithfleld 

tPawtucket 

Portamouth 

+Provldence 

tUcbmond 

Scituate 

Smithfleld 

Bouth KingBtown.... 

Tiverton 

tWarren 

Warwlcli 

Westerly 



%IY>. 



(SOO 00 
1.500 00 
1,500 00 

700 00 
1,500 00 
1,400 00 
1,500 00 

900 00 
1,500 00 
1.200 00 
1,500 00 



1,300 00 
1,600 00 
1,000 00 



400 00 
1,SOO 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 
l.GOO 00 
1,400 00 
l.SOO 00 



i,a 



I 00 



1,500 00 
1,300 00 

goo 00 

1,500 00 
1,500 00 



1,2 



I 00 



1,500 00 



Totals $44,000 00 






«2SB 25 
1,484 10 
1,548 57 

372 8" 
1,278 27 
1,284 37 
1,972 97 

674 60 
1.726 67 

379 IS 



1,708 99 

4.357 73 

209 36 



6,045 24 

28,438 90 

482 01 

914 49 

664 39 

1.476 57 

701 65 

1,037 01 

8.217 U 

1,663 51 

242 52 

4,585 09 

175,972 2 



II 



ill 



3,778 27 
2.664 87 
8,472 97 
1,674 50 
8,226 67 
1,479 15 
1,799 3 
1.748 40 
2,260 89 

413 68 
8,208 90 
6,867 72 
1,299 3" 

7G7 68 
6,098 98 

833 46 
3,376 60 

790 30 
2.046 02 
7,545 24 
1,372 62 
39,938 90 



1,88 
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2,414 49 
1,0G4 29 
2,976 57 
2,081 85 
1,937 01 
4,717 14 
3,16S 61 
1,443 5 
6.086 09 



*119,972 32 60,147 



9Q per capitft of ecbool popnlalJoa. 



Euh town recein* tlO« P<r Kboo] op 10 1(, and »I.2( 

aidWApproprtatlBn for Dbj School!. 

" ■' Evening Schools 

•' Stale Normal School 

" Mileuie for SUU Nori 
'■ Teachflre'Inetllawo.. 

" " School (or IheDeiJ... ".^!1. ...!.'..'.'.!! i;!!!!;;^;" !!!"..!! !!!!!! 1.000 W 

■' " SohooL AppBralm S.ODO 00 

" " librartea 3,(00 00 

" " Home and School 8,000 00 



■ 10,50000 

il School l.(>00 00 

1.M000 



ot »2T.TBfroiolbea 



In the Llltia Compu 



at that til 



dlBcorered after May lei, neceeeitated a dednct 



Bdediutla|l 

W)ogrc 



BTAnSTICAL TABLES. 



TABLE XVI. — TOWN APPROPRIATIONS. 

School Year ending April SO. 1SS6. 



™™. 






Increeeelnten 
jeers. 


SIhU ValUBtlOQ 
lor 1873. 


Kho^oleoS 
each $100 




14,300 00 
-fB>0 00 
— T,7M 00 

—11,000 00 

-I-1.7M 30 
—1,748 40 
—6.000 00 

+n,760 00 

+1,400 00 

8,000 00 

+44,000 00 

4gSS 


(8,600 00 

oiioooo 

7,000 00 
2^000 00 

6,000 00 

10,000 00 

1,100 00 

8,000 00 

22:00000 

104,000 00 
8,000 00 
S.600 00 
14,000 00 


1.260 00 
4,000 00 

t 26160 

7.760'00" 


(2,701,470 
8,262,4 7 
6:903:7 6 
3,700.637 
662,660 

i,m:2 & 

S:686:023 

2:681:116 

17,839,212 
168.517.726 

JSS 






tii II 




ButProvldenee 


27M ;; 














22,000 00 
23,000 00 

1 600 00 
9,100 00 








,S^" 














+(848,617 76 

+(600 00 

+2,040 00 

1.800 00 

+88.000 00 

8,800 00 


(279,069 49 

(4O0 0O 
1,600 00 

1,800 00 

27:600 00 

3,600 00 
2,600 00 


(68.688 27 

(100 00 
"■■ io,60o'oo" 

1,800 00 


(242,124,912 
(667,667 

2:778: 160 

29,473,650 

2,616:707 
1.783.652 




Nkwpobt Co, 




Utile Co mpton 








NewShorehun 


i^«;: 




% ■• 






+(60,273 44 
, +(072 88 

- ■ laeo 30 

-8,600 00 

- ■4156 1 67 


(87,023 64 

$833 94 
1,188 72 
1,673 26 
2 600 00 
1.S28 10 
2.368 81 
2:377 99 


(12,349 82 

(188 SB 
346 13 

1,100 00 
396 90 
1,682 76 


(39,044,754 
1.280.820 






J*«^- 










S": 


South KJngilown.... 


6^ '.' 








+(18.002 46 

+(3,660 00 

+1,004 60 

7,000 00 

+1.167 62 


(12,806 82 

(3,D00 00 
1,200 00 
«;600 00 
1.014 34 


(6,136 03 

1660 00 
600 00 


(18.128.034 

(4,091,617 

1.869,866 

11 .■102.968 

64B.120 




EutaJJiiwich.:::; 


IT 






+«13,6aS 02 

+(2,300 00 
ir8,840 70 
6.000 00 


(11,711 31 
6:500 00 


(1,917 as 

(1,200 00 


(17.512,666 

(1.7SI.128 
5.203,970 
4:^16,146 


7«cta. 


BRisToi Comrar. 














Tol»U 


-$1B,14B 70 


(16,724 19 


(426 61 


(U,720.26S 


13«oU. 







COUNTIE 


S. 






Newport CounlJ.... 
Wufilngton County. 

Kent County 

Bristol Connly 


+(348,547 76 
+60.273 46 
4-18.0O2 45 
4-13,632 02 
Il6:i49 70 


$279,069 40 

12:866 82 
11,711 31 
16,721 19 


12,349 82 

SS!! 


1 3:12a :081 

17,612.656 
11,720.263 


%"^ 


ToUl 


+(446,606 39 


(368,187 IS 


(88,417 »1 


$328,630,669 


13«.U. 



le oier appropriallOD [or EhhI year. 
40 f^m appruprUtion for last year. 



imouat of appropriation a^e fr 
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ABSTRACTS OF SCHOOL REPORTS. 



KAHBB OP TOWMB FBOH WHOSE ESPORTS EXTRACTS ABB TAKEN. 

Barrington 22, 51, 80, 98 

Bristol 22, 31, 36, 48, 51, 57, 67, 81, 109 

BnrrillviUe 20, 32, 56, 67, 67, 82, 98 

Oharlestown. 22, 64, 99 

Coventry 40, 83 

Cranston 20, 23, 66, 68, 83 

Cumberland 21, 23, 33, 37, 45, 61, 68, 84, 109 

East Greenwich 24, 70, 85, 101 

East Providence 52, 65 

Exeter 33, 86, 102 

Foster. 34 

Glocestor 70, 86 

Hopkinton 20, 84, 34, 87, 102 

Johnston 25, 53, 70 

Lincoln 25, 34, 44, 65 

Little Compton 35, 48, 63, 70, 88, 103 

MiddletowD 26, 38, 104 

Newport 27, 35, 41, 45, 53, 88 

New Shoreham 27, 104 

Morth Kingstown 27, 3fi, 38, 66, 70, 98, 104 

North Providence 56, 88 

North Smithfield 46 

Pawtucket 20, 27, 36, 44, 46, 48, 53, 66, 71, 89 
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140 SCHOOL couuissioner's bbpobt. 

Portsmonth ...80, 89, 105 

ProTideuce 43, 46, 49, 54, fiB, 67, 71, 80, 89 

Bichmond ...21, 28, 74 

Scitaate ' 74, 106 

Smithfleld 28, 36, 74, 106 

South Kingstown 21, 39, 38, 44, 49, 64, 67, 63, 75, 94 

Tiverton 44, 60 

Warren 21, 43, 64, 60, 75 

Warwick 29, 60, 67, 107 

Westerlj 39, 43, 60, 76, 81, 96 

West Greenwich 108 

Woonaocket 29,39, 46, 50, 55, 60, 64, 76, 96 
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INDEX TO APPENDIX. 



Abolition of districts 98, 99, 100, 101, 103, 103, 104, 107 

Absenteeism 25, 28, 114, 132 

evils of 23, 25, 36, 109 

Algebra 7S 

Apparatus 30, 60, 106, 119, 131 

AppropriationB 20, 21, 67, 100, 105, 118, 130, 132, 133 

Arithmetic 55, 71, 78, 83 

" mental 68, 78, 82 

Attendance. 22, 25, 100, 101, 112, 116. 123, 137, 128 

Authors' days 67 

Bands of Mercy 33 

Benefits of truant law 32, 24, 26, 26, 27, 38, 29 

Book-keeping 53, 75 

Books, use of 33, 33, 48 

Cady, I.F 80 

Catholic Schools 112 

Census, school 112, 114, 133 

" " revelations of 26, 39 

Classics, study of 51, 63, 54 

Collegiate course 54 

Compositions 69, 77 

Compulsory education 22 

Contagious diseases, rules for 67 

Corporal punishment . . . : 33, 34 

Cost of insti-uction 67, 120, 122, 127, 128 
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149 SCHOOL couuisbioher's BEFOBI. 

Oouraeof etady 49, 61, 64 

" " " for ungraded schools 67 

GrammiDg. 23 

Crime. 31, 63, 76, 87 

CritioiBmB 38, 39, 40, 65, 89 

Days, authore* 67 

" historic 76 

Declamation 69 

Dictionaries, use of .20, 21 

Discipline...... 31, 34, 38, 40, 45, 87 

" methods of 33, 33, 34, 36, 36, 67 

Dismissals. 38 

District system, evils ot 98 

Districts, joint 116 

" nomber of 133 

Drawing 68, 71, 73, 78 

Dnll pnpila 37 

Duties of parents and citizeiu 36, 101 

Economy, false 103 

Edncation 34, 30, 31, 86, 40, 16, 61, 64, 73, 103 

" compulsory 23 

" industrial 41, 43, i3, 46, 52, 55, 73 

" liberal, arguments for. 51, 62, 63, 64 

Educational journals 83, 84, 89, 96 

" meetings 44 

Evening schools 42, 46, 64, 119, 137, 131 

" " age of admission to 45,47, 13? 

" " methods of instruction in 46 

" *' succesa how secured 46, 47 

<< " what teachers to employ 46, 46 

Examinations, how to be condncted the last day ...49 

" ofpupiU. 48, 60 

" " teachers 44, 60, 94, 100, 106 
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Expenditures 81, 67, 108, 118, 127, 131 

Free libraries 48 

Oazetteers 20 

Geography ^ 77, 82 

Gradations 48,49,50, 60, 108 

Grammar 75,. 77 

" schools 49, 74, 93 

Half-time attendance 69 

Heating, method of 65 

High schools 35, 51, 121 

" " benefits of 61, 52, 53 

Historic days '. 76 

History U. S 69, 82 

Home, infinence of 38, 66, 78 

Hygiene 80, 31, 58, 58, 65, 68, 70, 73, 76 

Illiteracy 46, 108 

Incidentals, expenses for 106 

what are 21 

Industrial education 41, 42, 43, 46, 52, 56, 72 

Infiuence, home 38, 65, 73 

Inetitutes .44 

Intermediate schools 49, 93 

Journals educational S3, 84, 89, 96 

Kindergarten 68, 60, 81 

Language.... 55, 67, 69, 77, 82 

Languages, modem 71 

Length of schools 23, 30, 116, 122, 137, 128 

Libraries, free. 48, 136, 137 

" " appropriation for 133, 136 

" " circulation of 137 
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Libraries, Iree, classification of 136 

" " statistics of 186 

" " school 20, 119 

Male teachers 35 

Manner 3l/33, 36, 74, 97 

Manufacturers, cooperation of 33, 34, 25, 26, 2S, 30 

Meetings educational 44 

" teachers' 44 

Memorizing 40, 74, 77 

Methods of instruction.. 44, 46, 59, 60, 67, 70, 72, 74, 77, 78, 81 

Morals 31, 33, 34, 36, 36, 65, 73, 74, 97 

Music 71, 74, 76, 79 

Names of school officers and teachers 3 

Hormal training. 85, 86, 88, 96, 96, 117, 134 

Object teaching 57, 66, 87, 88 

Officers, school, changes ot 3 

" '* names of 3 

" " too many 101 

Organization, benefits of 34 

Parents, cooperation of 36, 33, 37, 38, 39, 40 

" responsibilitj of 23, 24, 26, 39, 55 

Physiology 69, 70, 74, 76, 76 

Political economy, study of 52 

Primary schools 31, 49, 57, 78, 81, 93 

" " age of admission to 58, 59 

Programmes for school work 88, 94, 97, 109 

Promotions 48, 49, 50 

Pupils, dull 37 

70, 71, 78, 87, 90, 98 

' importance of guidance 33, 33, 48 

abolishment of 34 
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Beeo roll merits 116 
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